











A by-product of a city quarry operation—The reinforced-concrete pipe plant of George C. Bartram, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.— 
with the quarry of the Buffalo Crushed Stone Co., whence comes the aggregate for the pipe, in the background 
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Work of the Nonmetallic Mineral Station 
of the Bureau of Mines During 1926: 


By Oliver Bowles 


Superintendent, Non-metallic Minerals Station of the Bureau of Mines, in co-operation 


HE Nonmetallic Minerals Experiment 

Station of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
was organized at New Brunswick, N. J., on 
July 1, 1923. The present technical staff of 
the station consists of Oliver Bowles, super- 
tendent; W. M. Myers, mineral technolo- 
gist; E. E. Berger, chemist, and J. F. T. 
Berliner, chemist. The full staff of the sta- 
tion is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph, which includes also Dr. Dorsey A. 
Lyon, formerly acting director and now 
supervisor of experiment stations and chief 
metallurgist. During part of the year Marie 
Farnsworth served as chemist. The work 
of the regular staff was supplemented also 
by the temporary services of a consulting 
chemist and a consulting mining engineer. 
The station maintains offices and laboratory 
in the Ceramics Building, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J. In February, 
1926, all the nonmetallic work of the Bureau 
of Mines was placed under the general 
supervision of the New Brunswick station. 
This arrangement tends to promote unity in 
the work, to prevent overlapping, and to 
bring to bear on each problem undertaken 
all the accumulated knowledge available. 

The office of the station is to conduct 
research and to provide informational serv- 
ice to the great group of nonmetallic indus- 
tries, the chief of which are cement, lime, 
gypsum, stone, sand 
and gravel. These in- 
dustries, extending 
into every state in 
the Union and pro- 
viding products hav- 
ing an annual value 
running into hun- 
dreds of millions, 
have in the past en- 
joyed the benefit of 
very limited research. 
As may be judged 
from the preceding 
paragraph, the small 
personnel which the 
station can afford is 
entirely inadequate to 
meet the needs in so 
extensive a field. It 
is the policy of the 
Station, therefore, to 
choose those prob- 
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with Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


lems the solution of which will be of most 
benefit to the industries served, the choice to 
be governed to quite an extent by the de- 
mands of industry and by the cooperative 
effort that may be expected. As will be 





Oliver Bowles, superintendent of the 
experiment station at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey 


shown later in greater detail, the work at 
New Brunswick is supplemented by the con- 
duct of nonmetallic problems at several other 
experiment stations. Some of the problems, 





The permanent staff of the New Brunswick station in 1926 together with the 
supervisor of stations. From left to right: Dorsey A. Lyon, supervisor of sta- 
tions; Mrs. Henry J. Spille, principal clerk; J. F. T. Berliner, chemist; W. M. 
Myers, mineral technologist; Oliver Bowles, superintendent; E. E. Berger, 
chemist; Fred Spille, laboratory helper 


particularly those requiring the application 
of chemistry and physics, are worked out in 
the laboratory. More general studies of min- 
eral industries and many problems having to 
do with equipment and operations in the 
mines, quarries and mills, are conducted as 
field studies. 

The chief laboratory problem at New 
Brunswick during 1926 had to do with the 
effect of steam in the lime kiln. Much un- 
certainty exists in the lime industry regard- 
ing the effect of having a steam jet beneath 
the grate. Opinions differ as to the advan- 
tage to be gained, and of those who claim 
to find it advantageous some attribute the 
benefit to better draft conditions, some to 
improved combustion, and others to a defi- 
nite chemical reaction between the steam 
and the limestone promoting calcination. 

With so much conflict of opinion in an 
operation of such importance in the lime 
industry, it seemed desirable to conduct ex- 
periments which would definitely establish 
the facts and thus pave the way for a more 
rational conduct of this particular phase of 
lime burning. An electric furnace was em- 
ployed for calcination, the heat being under 
exact control and accurate measurement. 
Much difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
conditions in an air current and in a steam 
current that would be exactly comparable in 
every respect. Ap- 
paratus was finally 
perfected so that all 
physical _ difficulties 
were overcome, and 
results were attained 
which permitted a 
reasonable interpre- 
tation of the effect of 
steam in the kiln. 
These results are not 
yet in completed 
form for presenta- 
tion. The work was 
under the immediate 
direction of E. E. 
Berger, physical 
chemist. 


A laboratory prob- 
ae eTieax lem which centered 
. ~~" in’ New Brunswick 
but which was con- 
ducted entirely at 
Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 
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Cambridge, Mass., was an X-ray study 
of limes having different plasticities. Ex- 
cellent X-ray facilities are available at 
Cambridge and the bureau was kindly per- 
mitted to use them for this work. A sec- 
ond problem which was begun at New 
Brunswick and completed at Cambridge was 
4 determination of the cause of deteriora- 
tion in plaster of paris when used repeat- 
edly. It was found that the increasing 
weakness was probably due to traces of 
uncalcined plaster causing differences in 
crystallization. The addition of small per- 
centages of certain salts greatly increases 
the strength of the reused plaster. Complete 
results of these studies will probably appear 
shortly in the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry. 


Lime Burning with Sintering Machine 


The results of the bureau’s two years 
work under the direct supervision of W. M. 
Myers in adapting the sintering machine to 
the calcination of limestone spalls were pub- 
lished as Report of Investigations Serial No. 
2762.+ It was pointed out that lime of good 
quality can be made with the sintering ma- 
chine and that fuel ratios compare favor- 
ably with those obtained in ordinary prac- 
tice. The sintering machine offers several 
advantages over the rotary kiln, the most 
important of which are low investment, low 
maintenance expense, and simplicity of oper- 
ation. Further experimentation under plant 
conditions will be required before the appa- 
ratus can be perfected. Several operators 
are giving serious consideration to plant tests. 


Producers of metallurgical limestone are 
for the most part unfamiliar with the appli- 
cation of stone at the furnaces, its fluxing 
action, effects of impurities, or the qualities 
demanded for different ores and different 
types of furnaces. On the other hand, the 
furnace man is commonly unfamiliar with 
the nature of limestone deposits and the 
many problems that confront the quarry- 
man. In view of these conditions the super- 
intendent of the New Brunswick station 
undertook the preparation of a report cover- 
ing both utilization and preparation of metal- 
lurgical limestone, its purpose being to co- 
ordinate these two interested groups, and to 
place before them the major problems that 
confront each group. Most of that section 
of the report dealing with utilization has 
been completed. 


Quarrying for Lime Manufacture 


A report on quarry problems in the lime 
industry was completed by Oliver Bowles 
and W. M. Myers in 1925, but owing to 
delay in printing it is not yet available. Its 
appearance as Bulletin 269 is expected within 
the next two or three months. 


The bureau issued a report on mica a few 
years ago, and the demand for it has been 
so great that the supply is practically ex- 
hausted. Sheet mica finds many uses, par- 
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Circle cutting drill in operation at a 
slate quarry 


ticularly in the electrical field, while ground 
mica finds wide use in wallpaper, prepared 
roofing, and as a filler. The wide interest 
in mica led W. M. Myers to undertake a 
detailed study of both mining, manufactur- 
ing and utilization problems. Practically 
every operating mine and mill has been 
visited, not only in the most productive 
states, North Carolina and New Hamp- 
shire, but also the scattered mines and mills 
in the Middle Western, Southern and West- 
ern States. A laboratory study of the floc- 
culation of fine-grained mica suspended in 
water was completed in November. 


Potash Explorations 


One of the final acts of the last Congress 
was to appropriate $100,000 a year for the 
next five years to be used by the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey and the Bureau of Mines to 
prospect for potash in Texas. Traces of 
soluble potash salts found in drilling for oil 
led to the expectation of finding deposits 
similar to those occurring in the famous 
Stassfurt beds of Germany, and the purpose 
of the new appropriation is to provide for a 
systematic search by drilling. As a requi- 
site of this problem the need arose for com- 
plete and detailed information on the Ger- 
man and Alsatian potash deposits, their mode 
of occurrence, geology, mining and treat- 
ment. To J. F. T. Berliner, physical chem- 
ist of the New Brunswick station, was 
assigned the problem of compiling a com- 
plete bibliography and abstract of all foreign 
literature relating to this subject. The work 
was begun on October 1. 


Ge 
ou 


Sawing Slate from Quarries 


The wire saw has been used with success 
in European quarries, but has never been 
tried in American slate quarries. It con- 
sists of a %4-in., 3-strand wire cable of spe- 
cial composition and design which runs as 
an endless belt. When pressure is exerted 
by the traveling cable against the solid rock, 
and when it is fed with sand and water, it 
cuts a channel in the slate by the simple 
process of abrasion. When cutting into the 
solid quarry ledge it is.necessary to have an 
open bench of some sort at either end of 
the cut where the standards bearing the 
sheaves over which the cable runs may con- 
duct the cable as it cuts its downward course. 
If faces are not presented they must be 
provided. Equipment for this purpose con- 
sists of a circle cutting drill which is simply 
a rotating cylinder that cuts out a drum or 
column of slate 30 in. in diameter. Thus a 
30-in. hole is projected 6 to 12 ft. below 
the surface, and the standard carrying the 
sheaves is placed in it. The circle cutting 
drill is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 

The channeling machine now employed as 
the standard equipment for cutting out 
masses of slate in the quarry has a number 
of disadvantages, among which are its high 
cost, its slow rate of cutting, and the fact 
that it “stuns” or fractures the slate for a 
distance of from 1 to 2 ft. on either side 
of the cut. The wire saw is not costly, and 
it has no stunning effect on the rock. Its 
rate of cutting is yet to be determined. 

The desirability of proving the worth of 
the wire saw led to the bureau to urge that 
it be tried in the American quarries. With 
the cordial cooperation of several slate com- 
panies a complete equipment was purchased 
from a Belgian firm that specializes in its 
manufacture. The equipment was set up and 
placed in operation at the Colonial Slate Co. 
quarry near Pen Argyl, Penn., late in the 
autumn. It has been operating so short a 
time that no report is yet available as to 
the cost or rate of cutting. J. R. Thoenen, 
who wrote Bulletin 262, now in press, on 
underground limestone mining, is in imme- 
diate charge of operations in Pennsylvania. 

The bureau is making no promises regard- 
ing the success of this innovation. If suc- 
cessful it may mark a new era in slate 
quarry operation. If unsuccessful no heavy 
loss will ensue, and even negative informa- 
tion has some value. 


Other Nonmetallics 


As mentioned previously, increasing inter- 
est is manifested in technical research di- 
rected toward the great group of nonmetal- 
lic mineral industries. On this account 
studies have been undertaken mainly of com- 
modities occurring in the near vicinity of 
the cities where the stations are located. A 
brief record of the principal tests under- 
taken follows. 

In cooperation with the University of 
Washington a survey was made by the 
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Northwest Station at Seattle, Wash., of the 
high grade clays of the Northwest, and a 
report on the subject prepared. New appa- 
ratus for washing the impurities from high 
gerade clays was devised and constructed. 
Several test runs gave satisfactory results. 
A report with illustrations is in manuscript 
form. 

The clay-like mineral bentonite is a source 
of great interest to many industries. Its 
properties of de-inking newsprint paper, of 
purifying oils, and its many applications as 
a filler have led to considerable study of its 
properties and uses. The Intermountain Sta- 
tion of the bureau at Salt Lake City under- 
took an investigation of its properties and 
uses, and has prepared a report covering all 
present available information on the subject. 

In cooperation with the New Brunswick 
station, detailed studies were undertaken at 
the Mississippi Valley Station at Rolla, Mo., 
to determine the best type of apparatus for 
use in the concentration of fluorspar ores, so 
as to make better recovery of fine fluorspar, 
much of which now goes to waste in the 
tailings. A complete analysis of the ores 
was first made by sink-and-float methods 
with heavy liquids. A new long-cell jig was 
devised and has proved so successful that 
several companies in the Rosiclare, IIl., dis- 
tricts have remodeled their mills and have 
installed the type of apparatus recommended 
by the bureau. A great improvement in re- 
covery is reported. 

Bauxite, the hydrous oxide of aluminum, 
is usually classed with the metallic ores be- 
cause its chief use is for aluminum manu- 
facture. However, it also finds wide use as 
a nonmetallic in the manufacture of such 
products as aluminum chemicals, abrasives 
and refractories. Arkansas is the chief 
source of bauxite, though supplies are also 
obtained in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi 
and Tennessee. The rapid depletion of high 
gerade ores has aroused increasing interest 
in the extensive deposits that are too impure 
for utilization under present methods. This 
led the Southern Station of the bureau at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., to undertake a study of 
methods whereby the low grade ores might 
be concentrated by removal of a large per- 
centage of their content of silica, alumina, 
iron, and titanium. The Southern Station is 
excellently equipped for ore-dressing re- 
search. 

Reference Library 

The New Brunswick station maintains in- 
formational files on all nonmetallic mineral 
subjects. Information is constantly sought 
by visitors and through correspondence, and 
an important function of the station is to 
supply, whenever demanded, as complete data 
as possible on deposits, markets, prices, pro- 
duction, methods of operation, machinery 
and equipment, uses, and related informa- 
tion. 

Many conferences are held with trade 
association groups to discuss problems in 
their respective industries. Close contact has 
been maintained during the past year with 
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Ceramics building at Rutgers University 
in which the bureau station is located 


the National Slate Association, the National 
Lime Association, and the National Crushed 
Stone Association. The bureau is now co- 
operating with the safety and welfare com- 
mittee of the last named organization in its 
campaign for greater safety in quarries and 
crushing plants. 

The nonmetallic committee of the Insti- 
tute, of which the superintendent of the 
New Brunswick station is vice-chairman, 
arranged for a program of papers consti- 


-tuting a nonmetallic session at the annual 


meeting of the A. I. M. E. in New York in 
February. The session was well attended 
and an increasing interest in nonmetallics 
was manifested. 


Elasticity and Rupture Moduli 
of Some Gypsum Mixes 


N “poured-in-place” construction work, 

where calciied gypsum is used as the 
cementitious material, it is common practice 
to mix from 12% to 15% by weight of 
wood filler with the gypsum. A number of 
measurements have recently been made at 
the bureau to determine the effect of the 
amount and type of filler on the moduli of 
rupture and elasticity of “first-settle’ and 
“second-settle”’ gypsum. The scope of the 
work was not sufficiently broad to be all 
inclusive, but it is felt that the results ob- 
tained are of interest in indicating the mag- 
nitude of these values with the mixes em- 
ployed. 

Four brands each of ‘“first-settle’ and 
“second-settle”’ gypsum and two kinds of 
wood filler, one a shredded cottonwood fiber, 
the other wood chips, were obtained as rep- 
resentative of the industry. Three specimens 
were made of each neat gypsum and three 
specimens of each gypsum when the filler 
content was varied by 1% increments, from 
12% to 15% by weight of the dry mix. The 


*Standard methods of testing gypsum and gyp- 


sum products, Serial Designation C26-23, A. S. 
T. M. Standards, p. 775; 1924. 
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mixes were cast in wooden molds, so as to 
produce specimens 3x3x30 in. With the neat 
mortars the testing consistency of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials* was 
used. When the wood fiber or chips were 
added it was found impracticable to use this 
consistency, so the mixes were made so as 
to pour readily. The specimens were dried 
in the laboratory for 14 days before testing. 

The table below is a summary of the re- 
sults obtained —Technical News Bulletin, 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 


Rock Asphalt in 1925 

ENTUCKY, in 1925, maintained its rank 

among the states as the chief producer 
of native asphalt, with sales of 286,850 short 
tons of bituminous rock, valued at almost 
$2,500,000, according to statistics compiled 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. Texas, with 204,530 tons of 
bituminous rock, was second in quantity, a 
position that it held in 1923 and 1924. As 
in 1923 and 1924, Utah was the only state 
to produce bitumens other than bituminous 
rock, and sales of 39,520 tons of gilsonite 
and 270 tons of wurtzilite, valued at $767,900 
and $18,400, respectively, were reported. An 
increase in output and in the average value 
of its products enabled Utah to pass Texas 
and to resume its rank as second to Ken- 
tucky in total value. 

Production of bituminous rock, which is 
used for road building, was reported in 1925 
from Alabama, California, Kentucky, Okla- 
homa and Texas. Missouri, which entered 
the ranks of the producers in 1924, made no 
production in 1925. Production and value 
for the United States in 1925, as measured 
by sales at the mines, increased 4% and 2%, 
respectively. 

The entire output of gilsonite, used 
chiefly in the manufacture of paints and 
rubber substitutes, was from Utah. The 
quantity increased 10% and the value 27% 
in 1925. 

Wurtzilite, sold frequently under the name 
“elaterite,’ was also produced in Utah only. 
This material is used mainly in paints, as a 
filler for rubber, and in roofing. The quan- 
tity produced in 1925 was virtually the same 
as in 1924, but the value decreased 24%. 

Detailed information in regard to the 
asphalt industry in the United States is con- 
tained in the Bureau of Mines report, 
“Asphalt and Related Bitumens in 1925,” 
by G. R. Hopkins and A. B. Coons, which 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at the price 
of 5 cents. 


EFFECT OF AMOUNT AND TYPE OF FILLER ON MODULUS OF ELASTICITY AND 
MODULUS OF RUPTURE OF GYPSUM 
Modulus of Elasticity (lb./in.*) 


Kind of gypsum 0 
*First-settie’’ calcined 

gypsum ......................409,000 199,000 158,000 
*Second-settle’’ calcined 

gypsum ....................-.511,000 201,000 157,000 


, 


“First-settle’” calcined 
INI ose apes 324 142 112 
*Second-settle’”’ calcined 
BUR. choca 299 167 144 


Wood fiber (percentage of filler) 


Wood chips (percentage of filler) 
14 15 12 


113,000 79,000 192,000 158,000 129,000 92,000 


139,000 108,000 213,000 153,000 139,000 112,000 
Modulus of Rupture (lb./in.*) 


71 59 158 Wi7 . 83 65 


109 86 156 116 97 77 
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Rubber in the Rock Products Industries 


Particular Reference to the Qualities of Rubber Which 


Make It an Economic Abrasion-Protective Covering 


By B. W. Rogers 


Sales Engineer, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


N the chemical industry one of the fore- 

most process problems is the protection of 
receptacles and equipment from the deleteri- 
ous effects of corrosion. Existing condi- 
tions have led to the development of stone- 
ware, vitreous linings and metal alloys with 
the necessity of accepting inherent disad- 
vantages such as fragility, excessive cost, 
lack of flexibility and undesirable bulkiness. 
The corrosion-resisting quality of rubber has 
been known to chemical process engineers 
for a number of years, but its extensive use 
has been delayed due to the lack of suitable 
means of attachment to metal. The advent 
of the Vulcalock process has solved this 
problem, and rubber is now used extensively 
as a construction material in the chemical 
industry for lining tanks, tank cars, pipe 
fittings and other equipment exposed to the 
inroads of corrosion. 

The history of rubber for abrasion-resist- 
ing service has been somewhat parallel to 
the corrosion application, in that certain 
grades of rubber were known to have abra- 
sion-resisting quality, but the field was not 
developed until a recent concentrated effort 
to introduce specially compounded rubber in 
forms acceptable to the requirements of the 
trade. ; 

It may be difficult for some to realize that 
a piece of soft resilient rubber will show a 
greater resistance to abrasive wear than 
hard steel. The rubber tire and skid chain 
afford one of the most common and strik- 
ing examples of comparison, and those who 





Barge loading spout lined with rubber strips 


are familiar with this combination know 
that the hard alloy steel links when exposed 
to bare brick or concrete pavement will wear 
to a point of failure within a few hundred 
miles, while the tread of a good tire will 
travel thousands of miles absorbing impact 
and friction without showing an appreciable 
amount of wear. 

Rubber-covered elevator 
belts have gained recognition as being an 


conveyor and 


important factor in sand, gravel and rock- 
handling operations, and the success of the 
belts is largely dependable on the tough 
cushion of rubber, which protects the carcass 
from the severe combination of impact and 
friction. The frugal mine or quarry super- 
intendent can see in the worn and discarded 
fragments of these belts a material of real 
utility and the means of reducing mainte- 
nance cost. A survey of the industry will 
show that it is quite common practice to 
use belt fragments which still have a rubber 
surface, for all manner of linings where 
abrasion is present to a destructive degree. 

In isolated districts material costs increas¢ 
in proportion to transportation charges, and 
as a matter of economy it is often necessary 
to select light high-grade materials and 
some of the foreign mining operations have 
found that it is most advantageous from a 
delivered cost point of view to substitute a 
pound of rubber for 10 or more pounds of 
steel to be used for the same purpose. 

The use of raw sheet plantation rubber 
and its rather crude application, toward the 





Blind end of rotary screen lined with sheet rubber 


alleviation of abrasion problems on the tin 
dredges of Malaya, is unique and shows 
considerable initiative on the part of local 
Results of some tests which 
recently came to the attention of the out- 
side world are quoted in part from the 
India Rubber Journal of London, September 
25, 1926: 

“The discovery of a new use for rubber 


operators. 


right at its principal source of production 
is naturally of importance, but the fact that 
it unites rubber with Malaya’s other chief 
industry—tin-mining—gives to it a much 
greater interest than attaches to most “new 
uses.” This new use has been announced 
by T. M. Kinnear, engineer to the Sungei 
Besi Mines, Ltd. near Kuala Lumpur, 
F.M.S. Crude rubber straight from the 
plantation factory is being employed by Mr. 
Kinnear to line the dredge pipes of tin 
As Malaya is the greatest tin- 
producing country in the world, it will be 
seen that the discovery will have a wide 
application at the seat of rubber production. 

A well-known authority, commenting on 
this use of crude rubber, says: “It is quite 
astounding how crude rubber stands up to 


dredges. 


the abrasive action of gravel, stone, etc.” 
It is believed that many dredge masters in 
Malaya and Siam have for some time past— 
possibly for years—been employing this ma- 
terial to withstand the abrasive action to 
which many parts of the dredge are sub- 
jected, but hitherto little or no publicity 
has been given to the matter. 
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Dividing peak at conveyor discharge to gravel bins—surface 
is protected by rubber sheets 


Mr. Kinnear states that three rubber- 
lined pipes, each of 9 in. internal diameter 
and length of about 20 ft., have been in 
continuous operation on the discharge line 
from an 8-in. gravel pump at the Sungei 
Besi Mines for a period ranging from 18 
months from the date of the first pipe’s in- 
stallation. These pipes have been subjected 
to a continuous flow of gravel, amounting 
to about 17,000 cu. yd. of solids a month, 
and a working pressure of about 17 lb. per 
sq. in. The three pipes, although differing 
somewhat in design, are all alike regarding 
the successful results of the rubber applied 
to them, there being scarcely any evidence 
of wear or abrasion on the rubber after its 
long period of operation. The life of a 
lap-welded mild steel pipe 5/16-in. thick on 
the same line, with frequent turning to in- 
sure even wear, does not amount to an 
average of seven months. 

Crude rubber was used only because of 
its availability. The same amount of crude 
rubber could have been compounded and 
cured in one of our American factories to 
produce a finished product of greater abra- 
sion-resisting quality, and in a form better 
adapted to the requirements of the service. 

It has been the aim of chemists and rub- 
ber process engineers to discover a method 
of attaching soft rubber to metal, more se- 
curely than the adhesion afforded by cement 
or glue. A mechanical anchorage can be 
effected between a metal surface and hard 
rubber and in turn an adhesion between the 
hard and soft rubber, but this method is not 
considered altogether satisfactory from the 
standpoint of cost and the lack of flexibility. 
Through a process of elimination and an 
accumulation of experience the laboratories 
of a large Akron rubber manufacturer have 
discovered a process which permits of soft 
rubber being applied directly on a smooth 
metal surface. Adhesion between the two 
materials is so complete that they appear to 
be integral, and the bond approaches the 


ed 
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tensile strength of the rubber itself. Adhe- 
sion tests have been made to show a strength 
in excess of 700 lb. tensile to the square inch. 
The end of a rubber strip with 1-in. cross- 
section area was attached by the Vulcalock 
process to a smooth piece of steel plate, and 
the strength of this bond was demonstrated 
by supporting weight of two large men with- 
out any sign of failure. This new process 
has been found successful also in attaching 
rubber to other metals, such as brass and 
aluminum, also to wood and concrete. 


A New Structural Material 


The Vulcalock process brings into use a 
new industrial material which incorporates 
the strength and workability of steel with 
the desirable abrasion and corrosion-resist- 
ing surface of rubber. 


The rubber covering of odd-shaped metal 


POINT OF 
ADHESION 


Demonstrating the adhesive strength 
between rubber and a smooth metal 
surface 
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Rubber bottom and side liners on chute taking coarse dis- 
charge of rotary screen on a gravel dredge 


parts require that they be sent to the rubber 
factory. However, flat sheets in mill sizes 
with rubber covering of any thickness are 
available and can be cut, bent and worked 
in the field much as sheet metal. 

The attachment requires processing the 
metal surface and special preparation of the 
rubber stock in its uncured form. The pli- 
able, semi-plastic gum is applied to the metal 
and cured in place, and it is during the 
curing operation that the remarkable adhe- 
sion is set up. 

The only limiting factor of the Vulcalock 
attachment is heat, and at present its ap- 
plication cannot be conservatively recom- 
mended for temperatures over 180 deg. F. 

A number of mining, sand, gravel and 
rock industries have recognized the possi- 
bility of rubber to reduce maintenance ex- 
pense and have co-operated with rubber 
manufacturers to try out various compounds 
and constructions under different service 
conditions. In the mining plants in the 
west where hard abrasive ore is crushed and 
ground and transported with water through 
the process stages to remove the mineral, it 
is necessary to line or cover all equipment 
coming in direct contact with the abrasive 
medium. Rubber is being used effectively 
in chutes, launders, sand pumps and flota- 
tion machines. Where mechanical strength 
of attachment is not an important factor, 
rubber can be applied in the field, and sev- 
eral forms of sheet rubber are being offered 
for this service. Sheet rubber can be pro- 
cured in any thickness, and can be readily 
cut to fit the shape of the surface to be 
protected. A convenient method practiced 
by some mining companies is to apply hot 
mastic tar to the wood or concrete and roll 
the sheet rubber, which has been previously 
cut to size, on the tar-coated surface before 
it has time to cool and harden. This method 
has been found very effective in applying 
sheet rubber, which is not provided with a 
reinforced duck backing. Sheet construction 
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which incorporates one or two plies of 
fabric back can be nailed in place, as the 
backing will afford sufficient anchorage for 
the head of a nail. 

River dredge operations working to re- 
claim building sand and gravel are using 


i od ial | 








Rubber cutless bearing section for 
pumps and slurry conveyors 


rubber to a very good advantage as a pro- 
tective covering, and a check of performance 
records shows a number of phenomenal re- 
sults. An unsolicited report from the su- 
perintendent of a dredge operating in the 
Ohio river, written to a rubber company 
that had furnished the test material, is char- 
acteristic of the enthusiasm of many opera- 
tors who have taken advantage of the possi- 
bilities of an old material in a new use: 


Sand and Gravel Operator’s Experience 


“We have now progressed far enough 
with your Grade 1162 launder lining that 
I feel a word is due you in regard to the 
results that have been obtained. You will 
remember that last August 1 we made sev- 
eral applications of this material, in %4-in. 
thickness, on our conveyor system at Louis- 
ville, using it as baffle plates in the different 
hoppers, where the sand and gravel hit it 
more or less a straight blow (at right angles 
to its face). We had previously been using 
¥%-in. steel plate, but it ‘melted’ rather 
quickly under this abrasive attack and we 
were glad to try anything that looked as if 
it would deliver longer service. 

“We have now taken off the first of these 
rubber plates (May 16) and the piece of 
rubber is such a good exhibit, and we are 
so well pleased with it ourselves, that I am 
forwarding it to you under separate cover. 
There have been 250,000 cu. yd. of sand 
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and gravel thrown against this plate during 
this period of approximately seven months 
(we shut down during December, January 
and half of February). This material was 
coming away from a 36-in. conveyor belt 
so you can judge the quantity proportion- 
ately. This piece of rubber has done the 
work of 10 steel plates, but it must be noted 
that it is not alone the saving of the cost 
of steel but the labor, shut-downs, equip- 
ment, etc., which has been the big saving. 

“It is also worth a great deal to know 
that a plate of this type can be installed 
and a person can go away and forget it, 
and devote the time that we once put in 
watching our hoppers at something else that 
might be needing our attention. It really 
is a great feeling and, in short, I am glad 
to tell you that we would have been happy 
with a result of even less than 10 to 1. The 
rubber plate can be turned so easily to a 
new position that I do not hesitate to say 
that had we not been trying to see just how 
far this piece could go before the sand cut 
through it that this particular piece of rub- 
ber could have been easily made to deliver 
to us 40 times the service of steel plate as 
we used to install it. We held this piece 
(1 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 6 in. by % in.) in 
place by three 1 5/16-in. by %-in. button- 
head bolts. It took hardly any labor at all 
to install it. 

“Very early in the life of the rubber 
plates which we installed last August we 
could see that the performance was going 
to be phenomenal. On the strength of this 
we have since covered all wearing surfaces 
that sand and gravel come in contact with 
on our No. 4 digger and our No. 3 digger 
with similar rubber sheet, with which you 
are, of course, familiar. These two diggers 
are all that we operate now. The thickness 
of these rubber sheets varies from %-in. to 
l-in., according to the severity of the work 
to be done. We are equally as well pleased 
with the performance of this material on 
these diggers as I have stated above in ref- 
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erence to the baffle plates on our conveyors, 
especially in the case of No. 4, our new ele- 
vator type digger, of which we are very 
proud and which represents such an invest- 
ment that we smile when we realize that 
we have eliminated renewal of steel fabrica- 
tion next year to an indefinite time in the 
future which is not worrying us any now. 

“T think your new process for attaching 
rubber to metal bars which we have used 
to hold the rubber sheet on with is a very 
great advantage and goes hand in hand with 
the use of rubber wearing plates. 





Machine used to test the abrasion re- 
sisting qualities of rubber compounds 


“In view of the results which we have 
obtained with your product in this Grade 
1162 launder lining, I feel sure the time is 
not far distant when the sand and gravel 
man will use rubber even more extensively 
than we have done so far. I wish to thank 
you for the efforts you and your company 
have put forth in co-operating with us to 
obtain these very fine results.” 

Since the early test a demand for rubber 


Cutless rubber bearing used to support the propelling shaft of the rotary cutter 
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coverings has stimulated a desire on the 
part of dredge builders to incorporate rub- 
ber into the original construction which, of 
course, tends toward an ideal design to ac- 
commodate the rubber linings. Such sur- 
faces that are subject to severe abrasion are 
measured and sheet metal is cut to exact 
size to cover the area to be protected and 
forwarded to the rubber industry to be 
covered with abrasion-resisting stock by the 
Vulcalock process, the thickness of the rub- 
ber depending on the severity of service and 
the size, nature and fall of the material 
striking the surface. 
Limitations of Rubber 

Rubber, being a vegetable derivative, will 
deteriorate at high temperatures, and its use 
is not recommended where heat exceeds 180 
deg. F.; nor will rubber effectively resist 
the effect of direct contact with oil or grease. 

The abrasion-resisting quality of rubber 
diminishes rapidly when the stock is placed 
under’ tension, and care should always be 
taken to eliminate a tension 
maximum results are expected. 


condition, if 

Rubber is 
not recommended to resist the severe im- 
pact of large rocks, particularly sharp and 
angular particles such as are produced by a 
crusher. The impact of a large piece of 
rock against rubber, particularly if the sec- 
tion is thin, will throw the surface of the 
rubber under tension, and make it susceptible 
to cutting. Impact caused by the falling of 
material should be compensated for by in- 
crease in the thickness of a rubber covering, 
and at any time material exceeds three-quar- 
ters of an inch combining impact tests should 
be made with small sections of rubber to 
determine the advisability of considering 
large installation. 


a 


Quality of Rubber 


Rubber, like iron and steel, has a great 
variation of content and physical properties, 
and can vary from substances which are 
called rubber but in reality are made up of 
reclaim, mineral pigments and a very small 
percentage of gum to stocks which are com- 
posed almost entirely of new first-class crude 
rubber. Through experimentation it has 
been found that only certain stocks have a 
high degree of abrasion-resisting quality, and 
all of these have a fairly high pure gum 
content and high tensile strength. 
compounding 


Scientific 
pigments and 
chemicals and very close control of the cure 
or vulcanization has produced stocks which 
are adapted to abrasion-resisting require- 
ments, and for this reason 


with certain 


care should be 
exercised in purchasing rubber for this pur- 
pose, and it is advisable to consult those 
who are rubber experts, in order to take ad- 


vantage of records and experience. 


Rubber Covered Screens 
Tests have been made with screens by per- 
forating rubber-covered metal, also with 
woven rubber-covered* wire with very en- 
couraging results. The great diversity of 
screen sizes presents a problem to the rub- 
ber manufacturer which has discouraged the 
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development from the production viewpoint. 
However, it is probable that present diffi- 
culties will be eliminated to a sufficient ex- 
tent to give the industry a new screening 
medium with the wearing quality consider- 
ably in excess of metal screens. 


Rubber Cutless Bearings for Pumps 
and Slurry Conveyors 

Of some thirty-odd thousand different rub- 
ber articles made by one concern, one of the 
most novel and outstanding from the stand- 
point of proven practicability is the rubber 
cutless bearing. Those wear rubber 
heels and have stepped on a smooth wet 
metal surface have no doubt demonstrated 
to their complete satisfaction that water pro- 
vides a very adequate lubrication for rub- 
ber to metal contact, and 
been such a 


who 


it might have 
simple demonstration that 
prompted the inventor of the cutless bearing 
to try it in a centrifugal sand pump. 

This cutless bearing consists of the metal 
shell or sleeve lined with a specially com- 
pounded soft resilient rubber, not consider- 
ably different in texture and hardness irom 
the tread of a cord tire. The primary appli- 
cation of the rubber bearing is in a totally 
submerged position, such as the stern tube 
and strut bearings, which support the pro- 
peller shaft of a ship, and the bearings of 
centrifugal deep well pumps and hydraulic 
turbines. 

Aside from the advantage of being able 
to operate successiully submerged, the rub- 
ber bearing shows an unusual ability to with- 
stand abrasion and protects the shaft from 
scoring when required to operate in gritty 


water. One of the hardest service condi- 
tions that cutless bearings have yet been 


called upon to meet is that of operating 
completely submerged in cement slurry in 
spiral conveyor troughs and in slurry agi- 
tators. Reports show that bearings have 
been operating continuously in this service 
nearly two years without sign of failure. 

The submerged portion of the cutter head 
shaft on dredges has been a constant source 
of bearing trouble due to the fact that the 
bearing is required to operate in water, 
which always carries a heavy burden of 
sand and solid matter in suspension. Cut- 
less bearings recently applied to this service 
promise to give a long life and considerably 
increase the endurance of the shaft. 

The superintendent of a western mining 
company, who has used rubber bearings suc- 
cessfully in sand pumps, conceived the idea 
of applying the bearing to the boot shaft 
of a wet elevator to replace babbitted bear- 
ings that had given trouble. The best per- 
formance of babbitted bearings ever reported 
was two months, and had the rubber bear- 
ings doubled this life they would have been 
justified. A report of the installation shows 
that the rubber bearings have been in service 
seventeen months, and are still performing. 
These rubber bearings were not located in a 
submerged position, which necessitated bring- 
ing a water line to the bearing for the 


required lubrication, and the vent is so 
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arranged to drain into the elevator boot. 
This demonstration should be of singular 
significance to the sand washing industry 
where wet elevators and other moving equip- 
ment are at times flooded with water which 
carries fine sand into the bearings. 

The rubber industry as a whole is pro- 
gressive and always alert to the possibility 
of introducing new and economical applica- 
tions of rubber, and it will be found that 
the engineers who concentrate their efforts 
on the application of new uses of rubber 
are always willing to cooperate with the 
operator in the field toward the solution of 
problems wherein rubber may be a factor. 


Attacking the Tensile Strength 
Test for Sand 


C. POWERS, chemist of the depart- 

* ment of materials, Oregon State High- 
way Commission, writes a three-page article 
in the October number of Public Roads to 
show that the tensile strength test of sand 
(compared with the same test on Ottawa 
sand) is not only of small value to show the 
fitness of the sand for making concrete, but 
that it may actually pass an unfit sand as fit. 

The gist of the argument is that unsound- 
ness in the sand (the point the tensile test 
is supposed to determine) may not be dis- 
closed because of a better grading of the 
sand. And he further shows that.the very 
grading which enabled it to pass the tensile 
strength test may be a disadvantage in the 
usual arbitrary mix such as is usually speci- 
fied for highway and other concrete. It may 
be too coarse to combine with the coarse 
ageregate used. 

He gives the following example to prove 
the latter point: 

Coarse Aggregate 

Fineness modulus... ::.....-...-....5----.-- 7.50 

Mei SISOS es 1% in. 
Fine Aggregate 

Fineness modulus..............-.---------- 3.60 

Maximum (mesh) size..........-.-..- - 

Mix, 1:2: 4. 

These materials combine to form an ag- 
gregate with a fineness modulus of 6.12, while 
the maximum permissible fineness modulus 
for this mix and maximum size is about 5.80. 
The mix is undersanded and should be 
changed to 1:2.6:3.4 to produce maximum 
strength. (Note that the percentage of ce- 
ment used is the same in both cases, the 
greater strength coming from a better grad- 
ing of the combined aggregates, which per- 
mits a lower water-cement ratio for the 
same consistency.—ED. ) 

The author points out that a sand with a 
fineness modulus of 2.40 would have been 
right to use with the coarse aggregate used, 
but that such a sand would probably have 
been rejected on account of its fineness, 
which would have necessitated a 
water-cement ratio. 

The article closes with the statement that 
there is a crying need for a test that will 
determine the quality of sand and the degree 
of soundness apart from other variables. 
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Buildings No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 of the crushing plant. An 800-ft. conveying belt in a tunnel takes the material from 
Building No. 3 to the screening plant shown on page 44 
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New Plant of the Tomkins Cove Stone 
Company at Haverstraw, N. Y. 


A Hillside Crushing and Screening Plant 
Which Includes a 2000-Ft. Conveyor System 


HE plant of the Tomkins Cove Stone 

Co., at Haverstraw, N. Y., the construc- 
tion of which was recently completed by the 
Burrell Engineering and Construction Co., is 
in many ways as remarkable a stone crushing 
plant as any that has been built. It is a rad- 
ical departure from the older forms. The 
design in its main feature, the progression of 
the material toward the loading point by 
using conveyors which transport as well as 
feed the screens and crushers, has been ap- 
plied in other notable plants in the past year 
or two. But in addition it uses a gravity 
flow, and it carries series crushing and series 
screening rather farther than in any plant 
that has been noted. To this feature it has 
added somewhat exceptional storage and 
loading facilities, so that while the distance 
from the quarry to the wharf is about 2000 
ft., the entire plant forms one unit through 
which the material raoves steadily from the 
quarry face to the storage silos or the barge. 

For seventy years the Tomkins Cove Stone 
Co. has quarried and crushed limestone at 
Tomkins Cove on the west bank of the 
Hudson River 35 miles north of New York. 


The capacity of this plant is about 5000 cu. 
yd. per day. The new plant is seven miles 
down the river, just south of Haverstraw, 
and will produce 2500 cu. yd. daily. In de- 
veloping this property the company has been 
mindful of other than merely utilitarian 
considerations. The quarry face is located 
on the back of the Palisades, out of sight of 
the river, and no effort has been spared to 
preserve natural scenic conditions. Also, 
much time and money have been expended 
to control and keep down the dust which is 
an inevitable accompaniment of crushing 
operations. 

Preliminary surveys were begun in 1924 
by C. T. Allison, county engineer of Rock- 
land County. Early in 1925 S. C. Hulse 
was engaged as engineer for the company, 
and a little later the services of L. M. 
Anderson, draughtsman for the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., were secured. Under the 
Sterling Tomkins, 
president of the Tomkins Cove Stone Co., 
the plant was designed and general plans 
drawn. Toward the end of September, 1925, 
the Burrell Engineering and Construction 


personal direction of 


Co. of Chicago (E. Lee Heidenrich, junior 
chief engineer) was awarded a contract for 
building the plant. Detailed drawings were 
furnished by the contractor and construc- 
tion was started early the following Decem- 
ber, with O. W. Holmberg in charge as 
superintendent. The time for the final com- 
pletion of the plant was about 13 months. 


A Hillside Plant 
The plant is of the “hillside” or gravity 
flow type, and the first building called 
‘Building No. 1,” 


crusher, is on the quarry level. This is al- 


which houses the primary 


most at the top of one of the high bluffs 
which follow the west bank of the Hudson 
river for a considerable distance above New 
York. This level is over 400 ft. above the 
river. The material flows through the plant 
in a series of steps. There is a vertical drop 
before each crushing unit and then a horizon- 
tal conveyor that carries the material to the 
screens and crushers of the next unit in the 
series. The final screening to the several 
commercial sizes that are made is accom- 
plished in a long screening plant built on the 
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The quarry face. Note the smooth road for trucks in front of the face 


storage silos. Below these is a tunnel in 
which is a conveyor system that takes the 
rock from storage and carries it out to the 
end of a long concrete wharf where the 
barges that are to be loaded lie. Except for 
some local truck delivery, no other method 
of transportation has been provided, as al- 
most all the product of the plant finds its 
market in and around New York City, and 
practically all the concrete aggregate, bal- 
last and similar material that is consumed 
in the New York area is brought in by 


Six 7 1/2-ton trucks, loaded by 


water from the point of production. 

This plant thus includes one of the largest 
belt conveying systems for a heavy tonnage 
of such a material as crushed stone, that 
has been installed. There was a choice to 
be made, of course, between this and some 
other method of getting the rock from the 
quarry to the barge. The choice of such a 
conveying system was presumably made 
after a thorough consideration of other 
methods, and it was undoubtedly a wise one, 
since conveyors may be shown to hold their 
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own on a cost per ton basis, when all cost 
factors are taken into account. In addition, 
there is the adaptability of the system to the 
contour of the ground and the important 
advantage of being able to operate and load 
material in almost any weather, since all 
conveyors are either in galleries or in tun- 
nels. 


The Quarry 


The rock which is quarried for this plant 
is the well-known New York trap rock, a 
columnar basalt, the same rock as that which 
makes the Palisades on the Hudson. Owing 
to its columnar structure, which is well 
shown in the pictures of the face, the rock 
quarries well and breaks to commercial sizes 
without too much difficulity, in spite of its 
extreme hardness. The structure of the 
rock also determines the method of quarry- 
ing which is used. Instead of the well drill 
hole and the big shot which make what is 
almost the standard practice in the quarries 
east of the Rocky Mountains, tripod drills 
and jackhammers (both of Ingersoll-Rand 
make) are used. Toe and vertical holes are 
drilled to about 20 ft. depth, sprung several 
times, and fired with 60% dynamite. From 
four to six cubic yards of rock are brought 
down to the pound of powder and very little 
blocking is necessary. 

The stone from the quarry is loaded by 
two Marion No. 37 electric shovels into 7%- 
ton Mack trucks, six of these being kept in 
service. This system of quarry transporta- 
tion is growing in favor and it is a logical 
development following the introduction of 
the caterpillar-tread shovel which does not 
have to be confined to a railroad track, so 
it is not surprising that this combination 
of trucks with crawler-tread shovels should 
have been adopted when this quarry was 
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an electric shovel transport the rock from the quarry to the plant 
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newly opened. The quarry floor at the face 
is like a smooth, hard roadway, as the pic- 
tures show, and the trucks move over it 
easily. 

The trucks have special bodies, arranged 
for dumping at the side instead of at the 
end, as trucks usually dump. They drive 
into the plant at the quarry level, dump into 
a hopper above the primary crusher and 
then out the other side and on to the road 
to the quarry. This enables them to keep 
going steadily, without interrupting one an- 
other, which is essential where so large a 
tonnage has to be handled. Trucks coming 
in from the face take a different road from 
those going out. 


Crushing Plant 


Under ordinary conditions, everything that 
comes from the quarry goes through the 
primary crusher, but there is a by-pass pro- 
vided so that the material may be sent di- 
rectly to the secondary crushers if the jaw 
crusher is shut down for any reason. And 
these secondary crushers are so large that 
they can take all but the largest stones that 
come from the quarry and hence serve as 
primary crushers when this is desired. 

The primary crusher is of the jaw type, 
and it was made by the Traylor Engineer- 
ing Co. It has a 48x60-in. jaw opening. 
The frame is reinforced with forged steel 
bands around the base and at the top. It is 
driven by an Allis-Chalmers 200-hp. motor, 
which runs at 585 r.p.m. through a 24-in. 
belt, the dive being about 40 ft. between 
pulley centers, and the crusher runs at 120 
r.p.m. The motor is protected by a Westing- 
house oil circuit breaker. 

Above the crusher is a 20-ton Pawling & 
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Toe holes as well as vertical holes are used to break the rock on account of its 
columnar structure 


Harnischfeger bridge crane, with a 5-ton 
auxiliary, which was used to place the ma- 
chinery in position and which will be used 
to handle parts whenever repairs are nec- 
essary. An ingenious arrangement of trap 
doors allows this crane to drop its hook 
down to the secondary crushers to pick up 
parts of these crushers after they have been 
run out on a track under the trap door. 


These secondary crushers are 20-in. Su- 
perior-McCully gyratories made by the 
Allis-Chalmers company. They are set well 
below the primary crusher and between the 
two is a steel box or bin which acts both 
as a hopper and a “stone box,” to hold stone 
on which to break the fall of the crusher 
discharge and prevent wear. 

The method of driving these crushers is 


eee 


This artist’s drawing shows the relative position of the plant units. It includes a bin for truck delivery, near Building No. 3, 





which is yet to be built 
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The screening house, 350 ft. long, which is built on the seven 35 by 60-ft. silos. Note conveyor from crushing plant over 
West Shore R. R. tracks at right 


unusual, if not unique as a crusher drive, 
although it is much used for driving tube 
mills. Each crusher is driven by a 150-hp. 
motor which is of the synchronous and not 
of the usual induction type. The motor is 
direct-connected to the crusher by a shaft 
on which there is a Cutler-Hammer mag- 
netic clutch and a flexible coupling. To ex- 
cite each of these motors there is a 714-kv. 
direct-current generator and both motors and 
exciters were made by the Allis-Chalmers 
company. The motors run at 360 r.p.m. and 
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enough to pass the preceding crushers. This 
conveyor feeds two 60-in. revolving jacketed 
Throughs from the jackets may be 
by-passed to a conveyor with the commer- 
cial stone or, if they contain any top soil 
from the quarry, they may be passed over 
a Hum-mer screen the throughs of which 
go on a 20-in. conveyor to a bin outside the 
building. The rejects from the jackets and 
the throughs from the main screens go to 
the lower of two 30-in. level belt conveyors, 
upper 200 ft., lower 220 ft. long, leading to 


screens. 


£ 





Building No. 1 and compressor house seen from quarry. The electric shovel had 
just been brought up on the inclined railway and erected when the picture 
was taken 


the exciters at 1730 r.p.m. Other electrical 
equipment includes Allis-Chalmers circuit 
breakers and a Wagner Electric Co.’s poten- 
tial transformer and General Electric circuit 
breakers and Trumbull safety switches on 
the exciters. 

The discharge of these secondary crush- 
ers is fed to a 36-in. conveyor belt which 
is 187 ft. long, which takes it to Building 
No. 2. Building No. 2 is equipped with a 
5-ton, hand traveling P. & H. crane. The 
discharge end of the belt conveyor coming 
from Building No. 1 has a magnetic pulley 
made by the Magnetic Manufacturing Co. 
for the removal of any tramp iron small 


3uilding No. 3, and the rejects from the 
main screens go to two 10-in. Allis-Chalmers 
Superior reduction crushers direct driven by 
100-hp. 1200-r.p.m. 2200-volt slip-ring mo- 
tors. The product from these crushers feeds 
directly upon the upper of the two con- 
veyors to Building No. 3. 

Building No. 3 is equipped with two. 5-ton 
Yale & Towne crawls. The lower belt com- 
ing from Building No.2 carries stone 1% in. 
and under and this chutes directly into the 
second bin beneath the superstructure. Stone 
from the upper belt feeds into two 60-in. 
revolving screens the throughs of which pass 
into the second bin and the rejects go to 


two 7-in. Allis-Chalmers Newhouse reduc- 
tion crushers whose product also goes into 
the second bin. 


A New Type of Crusher 


These Newhouse crushers are high-speed 
machines with motors built into their upper 
parts, and they hang suspended on heavy 
cables. As this is the first installation of 
these machines on trap rock, their perform- 
ance is being watched with considerable in- 
terest. By changing the lower plates in the 
revolving screens in Buildings No. 2 and 
No. 3, 2%4-in. stone may be made and this 
goes into the first of the two bins under 
Building No. 3. Each of these bins has a 
capacity of 500 cu. yd. live storage, and they 
feed a 30-in., 800-ft. conveyor which starts 
in the reclaiming section of the tunnel, 
under the bins. 

The drive of the 800-ft. 30-in. conveyor 
from Building No. 3 to Silo No. 1 is at the 
discharge end of the conveyor, on top of 
Silo No. 1. 

This belt enters the screening plant which 
is built on top of the seven 35-ft. silos that 
are main storage bins of the plant. These 
are of varying heights, as they are on a 
hillside and are built to suit both the con- 
tour of the ground and the steps into which 
the screening plant above is divided to suit 
the flow of the material and accommodate 
the screens which are used. The silos are 
set on 56 ft. centers, making the whole row 
392 ft. long. 

The screening system is a steady progres- 
sion through a series of screens and inclined 
belt conveyors taking off the oversize each 
time. The conveyors from silo to silo are 
each about 50-ft. centers and on grades of 
20% to 30%. When the 800-ft. conveyor 
brings 2%4-in. stone it is deposited directly 
in Silo No. 1, which has a capacity of 1600 
cu. yd. (The other six silos have each a 
capacity of 1400 cu. yd. live storage.) When 
1%-in. and under stone is brought it dis- 
charges onto a short 30-in. conveyor belt to 
Silo No. 2. 

On Silo No. 2 are two 60-in. open-end 
revolving screens which reject 1%4-in. stone, 
and this drops into the silo while the 
throughs go on a 30-in. belt to Silo No. 3. 

On Silo No. 3 are two 48-in. closed-end 
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revolving screens, the 1%-in. rejects from 
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which fall into the silo while the throughs 


go on a 30-in. belt to Silo No. 4. 


On Silo No. 4 is a Hum-mer 8-ft. single 
surface screen. This rejects 34-in. stone and 
the throughs pass on to Silo No. 5 on a 
20-in. belt. 

On Silo No. 5 is a Hum-mer screen which 
rejects 44-in. stone and the throughs go to 
Silo No. 6 on a 20-in. belt. 

On Silo No. 6 is a screen the same as on 
No. 5 but rejecting 3¢-in. stone. The final 
throughs of screenings and dust go to Silo 
No. 7 on a 20-in. belt. 

The space between silos is available for 
overflow storage by means of gates near the 
tops of the silos, and this overflow storage, 
like that in the silos, is recovered through 
gates that open into a tunnel beneath in 
which runs a conveyor belt. This belt runs 
downhill at an angle of about 10 deg. for 
380 ft. and then level for 150 ft. It runs on 
a steel trestle passing over a public highway 
and out on to a concrete wharf which is 365 
ft. long and 20 ft. wide, to a building in 
which washing equipment is installed. 

Before the wharf was built a basin ap- 
proximately 300 ft. long and 150 ft. wide 
was dredged at the inshore end of a channel 
100 ft. wide and running straight out into 
the river 1700 ft. to deep water. Both basin 
and channel were cut to 12-ft. depth at low 
water and some 88,000 cu. yd. of material 
were removed. 


Washing Plant 


The washing plant is of an original and 
highly efficient type developed at Tomkins 
Cove by William Berry and hence known as 
the Berry washer. The stone drops down a 
flight of sloping screens and shelves, inter- 
spersed by movable baffles which retain 
enough stone to take all the wear. When 
these baffles are lowered all the stone goes 
to the bottom. As the stone descends it is 


played upon by water at high pressure from 


The washing plant is in the building at the left. A conveyor runs from it to 
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rows of small, closely spaced holes in hori- 
zontal pipes, which turns the stone over and 
over and cleanses it thoroughly. The washed 
stone is fed onto a 30-in., 230-ft. belt con- 
veyor running level over the wharf to the 
loading boom. 

At right angles to the wharf conveyor is a 
30-in., 25-ft. belt conveyor, in a counterbal- 
anced frame, discharging into a swivel head- 
ed chute which may be so swung as to cover 
the entire width of a barge. The counter- 
balanced frame is raised or lowered by mo- 
tors to suit the stage of the tide. Barges 
are handled by two lines from a 20-hp. 
Mundy running 
through Freidliner swiveled sheaves. Light 
incoming boats are tied up along a rack 


electric hoist, the lines 
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the conveyor that loads the barges 





upstream from the outboard end of the 
wharf and, after being loaded, are set di- 
rectly across the basin against a second rack 
to await towing to destination. 


Construction Details 


The above gives an outline of the plant 
with its equipment and the flow of the ma- 
terial through the plant, but the construction 
is no less interesting. It goes without say- 
ing that the entire plant is built of steel and 
concrete, as practically all up-to-date crush- 
ing plants are built. But there are certain 
features of the construction that are peculiar 
to this plant and well worth the attention 
and study of crushed stone operators. 


Reinforced concrete was generally mixed 


The first screens in the plant, in Building No. 2 
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The 48x60-in. primary jaw crusher which receives Motor (200-hp.) and belt drive of primary crusher. 


everything that comes from the quarry Pulleys are set about 40-ft. centers. 





The 20-in. gyratories are driven by synchronous motors 


Well-built steel stone boxes are placed before all the 
through magnetic clutches 


gyratory crushers 





Closed end screens in the screening plant over silos Motor and enclosed gears drive all rotary screens 
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in the proportions of 1:2:4, and plain 
concrete 1:2%:5. Dragon and Lehigh ce- 
ments were used equally on the work. The 
crushed stone came from the company’s plant 
at Tomkins Cove and the sand from a local 
bank. Reinforcing steel was of rerolled 
bars. A small amount of Lumnite cement 
was used in the conduit under the state 
highway, where extra speed of construction 
was essential. Test cylinders were regu- 
larly taken and tested by the R. W. Hunt 
laboratory. 

There are two horizontal angles in the 
alignment of the plant, one of 65 deg. where 
the conveyor from Building No. 2 discharges 
into the top of Building No. 3, and the other 
of 16 deg. where the 800-ft. conveyor dis- 
charges on top of the first silo. The storage 
silos and the tunnel underneath rest on clay 
and gravel foundations. While the general 
plans were being drawn this ground was 
thoroughly tested by means of a block of 
oak 1 ft. square under a gradually applied 
load up to 4 tons. On both the clay and 
the gravel it was found that when the full 
load was reached there was a sudden settle- 
ment of 1 to 1% in., after which no further 
settlement occurred. 

The three crushing buildings are all on 
rock foundations, there being a very heavy 
cut under the first, and their lower parts 
are of reinforced concrete surmounted by 
steel frame structures sheathed in corru- 
gated iron. Floors are all of reinforced 
concrete, and subway grating was used for 
all stair treads. Ample room everywhere is 
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characteristic of the entire plant design. 
Building No. 1 has a short section of con- 
crete tunnel in front to protect the out- 
going conveyor from a heavy fill, the top 
of which affords a roadway for the trucks 
hauling quarry stone to the primary crusher. 
The two upper buildings are rectangular in 
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shape and were poured in built-up forms of 


lumber. The lower 30 ft. of the lowest 
building consists of two adjacent silos, and 
these were carried up together in slip forms 
of lumber. The permanent incline, equipped 
with a 40-hp. Mundy electric hoist, was 
used from the beginning of construction. 


ROCK 


CLOSS SECTION 
Elevation sections of Building No. 1 drawn to about half the scale of the plan 
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Plans of Building No. 1 which contains the primary jaw 
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crusher and the 20-in. secondary 
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gyratory crushers 
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House No. 1, in which the primary jaw 
crusher and the two 20-in. gyratories are 
housed, is 62 ft. long and 28 ft. wide and 
30 ft. from the ground level to the eaves. 
There is an “ell” on the side toward the 
quarry, 18 it. by 20 ft., in which the 200-hp. 
motor that drives the jaw crusher is housed. 
The main building is well lighted by large 
windows, which take up the greater part of 
the wall both sides. Both jaw 
crusher and motor are set on very heavy 


Space on 


concrete foundations, that under the crusher 
appearing to be about 6 ft. thick. 








Steel-built frame and gallery for first 
conveyor 


As the ground falls rapidly here there is 
ample headroom for a bin or stone box and 
for the secondary (gyratory) crushers. The 
jaw crusher is placed: below the floor level 
11 ft. 5 in. (to the top of the crusher foun- 
dations). Below this is a drop of 17 ft. 
6 in., most of which is taken by the steel 
stone box into which the jaw crusher dis- 
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charge falls. This is 8 ft. by 12 ft. and has 
two large openings through which the stone 
flows to the secondary crushers. These are 
11 ft. 10 in. high and below this is a further 
drop of 8 ft. 6 in. 
which 
crusher discharge. 


through the concrete 
receive the gyratory 
The stone flows out of 
these through side openings into a steel box 
above the 36-in. belt conveyor and in the 
bottom of this box is an inclined chute that 
delivers the crushed material to the belt. 

It will be seen that the rapid fall of the 
hillside has compelled the stone to fall al- 
most vertically for 26 ft. from the jaw 
crusher to the belt, but this space has been 
well utilized and the crushers and stone 
hoxes are so arranged that the material does 
not fall far at any point, that it always falls 
on a bed of stone and that 
no fall from the 
veyor. 


stone boxes 


it flows with 
final chute to the con- 
Steel stairways connect the different levels 
in this building and the treads of the stairs 
and the platforms are of “Visabledge Safety 
Step” grating. 
Buildings No. 2 and No. 3 


The belt which conriects Building No. 1 
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with Building No. 2 runs in a gallery of 
steel construction supported on a steel trestle 
and enters about 50 ft. above the floor 
level. Building No. 2 is 49 ft. by 32 ft. 
inside and has three floors. On the first 
of these are the revolving screens. Below 
this is a space 15 ft. 8 in. deep in which the 
“Hum-mer” screen for separating dirt is in- 
stalled and also a large stone box or chute 
above the 10-in. gyratory crushers. Below 
this is the short concrete tunnel, 8 ft. 3 in. 
deep, in which the two belts run, one for 
the screen undersize and one for the crusher 


discharge. The belts run out of this tunnel 
and into a gallery supported by a steel 
trestle. 


Building No. 3, it will be remembered, is 
built on top of the two 32x40 ft. silos and 
it is 48 ft. by 26 ft. inside. There are three 
floors but the lower floor is only a half floor 
over one of the silos and below the New- 
house crushers. This type of crusher is 
suspended rather than supported and it is 
hung in the floor, which is 8 ft. 3 in. above 
the top of the silos. The greater part of 
this floor is supported on posts that rest on 
the silos. The screen floor is 10 ft. 6 in. 
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Sectional elevations of Building No. 2 drawn to about half the scale of the plans 
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| ¢ Floor plans of Building No. 2 
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Tomkins Cove Crushed Stone Co’s 


Plant at Haverstraw, N. Y. 
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Elevation and plan of storage 

silos and screening house 

above; elevation and plan of 

loading dock with conveying 

system below. The lower 

drawings are the same scale 
as the upper drawings 
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above this. Under this floor is the hopper 
for receiving the screen discharge which is 
more like a flat tank since it is 18 ft. long, 
12 ft. wide and only 5 ft. deep. But made 
in this way it runs over both silos and al- 
lows room for the chutes through which 
the screen undersize may be sent to either 
silo as desired. As these silos each hold 
around 1600 tons there is ample storage ca- 
pacity provided so that the screening plant 
may be kept busy during the time when 
ordinary repairs to the crushing plant have 
to be made. 

From Building No. 3 it is planned to ex- 
tend two conveyors to one side to fill bins 
that will be used for truck delivery to local 
points. For the present truck deliveries 
may be made from overflow storage between 
the large silos by means of a portable loader. 

The tunnel in which the long belt to the 
screening plant runs is 8 ft. high and has 
room for walkways at the sides, so that it 
can be easily attended to. After passing out 
of the highway it runs in a gallery sup- 
ported at the end in a high steel tower. The 
gravity take-up for the conveyor is in this 
tower, which gives the ample travel needed 
for so long a belt. 


Unusual Method of Constructing Silos 
The large silos rest upon ring footings, 
half on each side of the tunnel, on level 


benches excavated below the surface only 
until good ground was encountered. Both 
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the ring footings and the walls were kept 
entirely independent of the tunnel and each 
silo sits astride it with ample clearance. The 
ring footings are 7 ft. wide and 2 ft. thick, 
heavily reinforced with radial bars, and at 
least 3 ft. of backfill was put on top of all 
Dis- 


footings as a protection against frost. 
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regarding wind stresses, the maximum load 
on the foundations is 2% tons per square 
foot, and there has not been the slightest 
evidence of settlement. The silo walls were 
carried up 8 in. thick by means of slip forms 
to an average height of 55 ft. The concrete 
decks on top of the silos carry heavy loads 
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Sections through Building No. 3, bins and conveyor tunnel (half scale of plan) 
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of revolving or vibrating screens and each 
deck with its superimposed steel frame struc- 
ture is supported by two composite girders 
of a design worked out by the contractor. 
The floor on which the deck was poured and 
which was built as an integral part of the 
slip form, contained two troughs which 
formed the lower parts of the girders. When 
the top was reached, built-up steel girders 
were erected in these troughs, their ends 
resting on the now hardened silo walls, and 
the forms were in turn fastened to and sup- 
ported by the steel girders, thus obviating 
any shoring or further support of the girder 
and deck forms. The girders were heavily 
enclosed in reinforced concrete, the whole 
being so proportioned as to deflect together 
under load, and there is a marked absence 
of vibration of the decks when the 
screens are running. 


silo 
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The conveying system is so important a 
part of this plant that it was very carefully 
studied before the plant was built. All the 
conveyors were furnished by the Robbins 
Conveying Belt Co., which co-operated with 
the plant designers in the engineering re- 
quired. 

Conveyors are all of the three pulley roller 
bearing type. The belts came from the U. S. 


Rubber Co. The conveyors are driven 


through DeLaval speed reducers direct con- 
nected to the head pulley shafts, and the 
800- and 530-ft. belts, being on considerable 
grades, have regenerative motors and their 





(Taken during construction.) Roof trusses of screening 
house and conveyor drive 





Heating furnace and drill sharpener. The furnace is heated 
by oil and the sharpener is motor driven 


tail pulleys are 
brakes. 


equipped with solenoid 


Compressor House 


A machine shop and compressor house 
stands on the quarry level beside House No. 
1. It contains two Pennsylvania compressors, 
each furnishing 1300 cu. ft. per minute. 
Each is driven through a belt by a General 
Electric motor. This shop contains the usual 
machine tools and an Ingersoll-Rand drill 
sharpener for sharpening the steel used by 
the X-70 tripod drills and jackhammers. 

Water for the washer is pumped by a 6-in. 
Watrous rotary pump with a rated capacity 
of 1000 g.p.m. at 50 lb. pressure. The dis- 


charge of this pump, however, may be varied 
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between 750 g.p.m. at 35 Ib. and 1250 g.p.m. 
at 75 lb. The effluent from the washer is 
carried through a 10-in. steel pipe line, 1300 
ft. long, to a point where none of the solid 
materials can reach the river. Provision 
has been made to sluice through this line 
when desired the screenings and dust from 
Silo No. 7. Because of salt in the river, 
water for cooling the air compressors, the 
primary crusher and the Newhouse crushers 
are supplied from the city water system by a 
2%-in., 4-stage centrifugal pump delivering 
100 g.p.m. through a 3-in. pipe line 2000 ft. 
long, against a 405-ft. static head, to a 


30,000-gal. concrete tank near the com- 
pressor house. From this source circulating 
systems are supplied by small centrifugal 
pumps, one of which is located at a 3000-gal. 
concrete tank near Building No. 3. 

The interior of the whole plant is gener- 
ously lighted with flood-lights and incan- 
descent lamps. A signal system enables any 
of the operating force to warn instantly 
the primary crusher in case of trouble, thus 
stopping the inflow of stone. 

The officers of the Tomkins Cove Stone 
Co. are: Sterling Tomkins, president; Cal- 
vin Tomkins, vice president; H. T. Clews, 
secretary-treasurer. The company has offices 


at Tomkins Cove, N. Y., and in New York 
City. 
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Canadian Miscellaneous Rock 
Products in 1925 


CCORDING to a statement issued by 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
Ottawa, production from the 35 plants in 
Canada classified under the miscellaneous 
non-metallic mineral products industry 
amounted in value to $7,978,183 in 1925, as 
compared with an output value of $6,991,904 
in 1924. This industry includes 13 establish- 
ments manufacturing artificial abrasives or 
abrasive products, two plants making graph- 
ite electrodes, six concerns producing gyp- 





One of the two 1300-ft. compressors which furnish air to 


the tripod drills 





wv. 


Device for carrying long steel so that it may be easily 
handled by the sharpener 


sum products, 11 mica-trimming shops, and 
one plant making foundry supplies. 

Gypsum products made in this industry 
amounted in value to $1,001,509. Eight plants 
were in operation capital employed totalled 
$640,486 ; employees numbered 213, and ma- 
terials cost $348,046. Wall coating gypsum 
board and gypsum blocks were made in three 
different plants in this industry and the out- 
put was valued at $864,583, including hard- 
wall plaster and some wallboard. 

The other main products of the miscel- 
laneous group of firms manufacturing com- 
modities from non-metallic minerals in- 
cluded products of the mica splitting and 
trimming shops, graphite electrodes and 


foundry facings and supplies. 
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Recent Research Developments in Field 


of Rock Products 


By S. S. Steinberg 


Professor of Civil Engineering, University of Maryland 
Assistant Director, Highway Research Board, National Research Council 


HE YEAR just closed has witnessed 

considerable research activity in the 
field of rock products—namely, in cement 
and concrete, crushed stone, sand, gravel 
and lime—and particularly in connection 
with the use of these materials in road 
construction.. The application of the re- 
sults of these studies will insure a more 
economical expenditure of the enormous 
sums we are investing annually in our 
highway improvement program. 

These investigations are being con- 
ducted by state highway departments, by 
federal bureaus, by many universities and 
colleges, and by a number of industrial 
organizations. The studies are being car- 
ried on both in the laboratory and in the 
field. Following are a few of the more 
important of the researches initiated or 
under way during the past year. 


Cement Manufacture 


To manufacturers of cement the thorough 
investigations under way on the constitu- 
tion of portland cement are of special in- 
terest. By cooperation of the Portland 
Cement Association and the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards, a fellowship has been estab- 
lished at that Bureau for the purpose of 
studying the many constituents of port- 
land cement, their manner of combina- 
tion, the effect of each upon cement man- 
ufacture, and the behavior of the cement 
in service. 


These intensive investigations are con- 
cerned with the complex chemical reac- 
tions that take place in the burning of ce- 
ment in order to determine the influence of 
varying amounts of certain minor con- 
stituents of clinker on the burning ter- 
peratures and the completeness of combina- 
tion of the lime. 


This involves a study of the reactions 
of the several cement compounds with 
water under the conditions of actual ser- 
vice, and the determination of the in- 
fluence of each constituent compound 
throughout a range of compositions on 
the cement value of the product. 

When portland cement is placed in 
water there occur certain reactions be- 
tween the soluble substances which are 
present. As a result of these reactions, 
there may be formed compounds or struc- 
tures which are essential or important to 
the proper setting of the material. There 


may also result, especially in the presence 
of waters which contain relatively large 
amounts of certain soluble salts, reactions 
which are detrimental to the strength or 
permanence of a concrete. 


Effects of Alkali Water on Concrete 


Although many experiments have been 
conducted on the influence of various salt 
solutions, alkali waters, sea waters, etc., 
on the durability of concretes none of 
these experiments has been conducted in 
which the individual constituent com- 
pounds of cement made into mortars are 
subjected to the action of salt solutions. 
Such an investigation is now under way. 
It is believed that by this means a bet- 





Fig. 1. Concrete tension test specimen 
at University of Maryland 


ter understanding may be obtained of the 
relative resistance to corrosion of the sev- 
eral constituents, and consequently the 
nature of these constituents which should 
be present, as well as those which should 
not be present in cements which may be 
exposed to such solutions. 


Structure of Cement Clinker 


A study is under way on the structure 
of cement clinker. An examination is be- 
ing made of clinker obtained from a large 
number cf representative mills through- 
out the country, with special consideration 
of the differences which may result from 


different types of plant operation and 
from different kinds of raw materials. In 
this connection, it might be mentioned 
that science has not yet identified con- 
clusively even all of the major constituent 
compounds of clinker, such as are met 
in portland cement manufacture. 


There are indications that the heat 
given off by cement during the setting 
processes bears some relation to the be- 
havior of the cement in service. Equip- 
ment has been designed by which it is 
possible to determine both the rate of 
evolution of heat and the total amount of 
heat given off by a cement during setting. 
It is expected that eventually these meas- 
urements will give the data by means of 
which a heat curve may become a measure 
of cement value. 


An interesting adaptation of one of the 
marvelous developments of modern phys- 
ics to the study of the constituents of 
cement, is the use of the X-ray spectra 
of compounds. These give an insight into 
the internal molecular or ionic struc- 
ture of the compound and a knowledge 
of this structure permits one to predict 
behavior. A study is being made to learn 
the effect on these structures of varying 
proportions of the constituents. 


New Data on Concrete 


While considerable data have been se- 
cured on the strength of concrete in com- 
pression, very little is available on its 
strength in tension. The strength of con- 
crete in direct tension is of particular in- 
terest to engineers engaged in the design 
of concrete roads. Such an investigation 
has been under way for some time at the 
University of Maryland, and a similar 
study has recently been commenced by 
the Portland Cement Association. By 
means of parallel compression tests, it has 
been found that the tensile strength of 
concrete after 90 days is, on an average, 
about 1/12 of its compressive strength. 


The modulus of elasticity of concrete in 
tension as compared to that in compression 
is also being determined. For these obser- 
vations at the University of Maryland a 
mirror extensometer is being used that is 
sensitive to deformations of 2% millionths 
of an inch per inch height of specimen. A 
concrete specimen ready for tension test is 
shown in Fig. 1. 








The greater confidence of engineers in 
the quality of cement as manufactured to- 
day, and the urgent need of using the ce- 
ment before the 28-day test result can be 
secured from the laboratory, has given 
rise to the recent practice, in the test- 
ing of portland cement, to accept the ma- 
terial after the 7-day tensile strength has 
been obtained. A series of studies at the 
University of Maine has shown that the 
7-day tension tests of portland cement is 
a reasonably accurate means of determin- 
ing the probable subsequent strength of 
a cement. 

The recent introduction of the Ameri- 
can market of ‘“Lumnite’ cement has 
caused a number of research agencies to 
undertake a thorough study of its proper- 
ties and characteristics. These investiga- 
tions are being conducted by many high- 
way departments and universities throughout 
the country. 

A study of bin-storage of portland ce- 
ment begun by the Portland Cement As- 
sociation in 1922 will be completed early 
in 1927, This series of tests constitutes 
a study of the strength of concrete and 
mortar at ages of 7 days to 2 years made 
from samples of cement taken at intervals 
up to 3 vears after storage at mill in bin, 
and in cloth sacks outdoors under canvas 
tarpaulin. Parallel tests are being made 
on the original cement stored at Chicago 
in wood barrels and cloth sacks in sheds, 
and in cloth sacks in basement of labora- 
tory, as well as in air tight metal cans. 
The five-year samples will be tested in 
January, 1927. 

The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, in 
co-operation with the state highway lab- 
oratories, is conducting tests which have 
for their object the establishment of the 
relation between the strength of portland 
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Fig. 2. Curing test slabs of U. S. Bureau of Public Roads at Arlington, Va., 
experiment station 


cement as determined by the usual routine 
tests and the strength of the concrete in 
which it is used. These tests are of spe- 
cial significance in view of the current 
agitation in favor of a high-test portland 
cement for use in concrete road construc- 
tion. 


During the year a number of studies 
have been under way on the effect of the 
use of calcium chloride as an admixture in 
concrete to accelerate its hardening. Prob- 
ably the most extensive research on this, 
as well as other methods of curing of con- 
crete, has been undertaken by the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads at its Experiment 
Station at Arlington, Va. Fig. 2 shows the 
40 concrete slabs, each 200 ft. long. that 
have been built for this study. 


The comparison of “Vibrolithic’ and 
hand-finishing methods of concrete pave- 
ments is of considerable interest to high- 
way engineers. Such comparative studies 
are under way by several state highway 
departments. Fig. 3 shows the arrange- 
ment for testing beams used by the lowa 
State Highway Commission in their “Vi- 
brolithic’ concrete investigation. 





Fig. 3. Testing arrangement, “‘Vibrolithic” concrete investigation, lowa State 
Highway Commission 


Studies of Aggregates 


Due to the activities of newly organ- 
ized bureau of engineering of the Na- 
tional Crushed Stone Association, atten- 
tion has been focused during the past year 
on the proper use of crushed stone in 
macadam roads and in concrete. These 
investigations have also included a study 
of the commercial sizes of crushed stone 
and the effect of different percentages of 
stone dust on the qualities of crushed stone 
concrete. 

The studies on the structural design of 
macadam roads have been somewhat 
fundamental in nature and have pointed 
out; (a) that thorough compaction of the 
stone layer develops high lateral strength 
and better wheel-load distribution; (b) 
that wheel-load pressure on the subgrade 
decreases as the thickness of layer of sur- 
facing material increases; and, (c) that 
good subgrade support is required for 
broken stone roads, thereby necessitating 
that bad sub-soils be improved by drain- 
age or by admixture of granular mate- 
rials. Some of the ideas suggested as a 
result of these studies are now being car- 
ried out in the field and give every prom- 
ise of being successful. 

The study of commercial sizes of 
crushed stone was of a statistical nature 
and for the purpose of obtaining the con- 
sensus of opinion of the stone producers 
as to their ability to supply stone in ac- 
cordance with a standard proposed by the 
American Society of Testing Materials. 

During the present year the New Jersey 
State Highway Department, in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, began a series of concrete tests 
for the purpose of studying the relative 
concrete-making properties of crushed 
stone and gravel used in road construction 
in that state. 


The program calls for three series of 
tests. In the first series the workability 
of the concrete is to be kept constant, as 
nearly as possible, by means of the flow 
test, and the relative yield and strength 
of the concrete determined for each of 
several gradations both of crushed stone 
and gravel, using concrete proportions as 
given in the current New Jersey Standard 
Specifications. In the second series an ef- 
fort will be made to design concrete of a 
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eiven strength by means of the water- 
cement ratio theory, for each type and 
eradation of coarse aggregate. In the third 
series of tests specimens will be made in 
which the concrete mixture has been de- 
signed in accordance with the fineness modu- 
lus theory. 

Assuming a constant strength and a 
constant degree of workability, it is hoped 
to determine by means of these tests what 
erading of coarse aggregate and what pro- 
portions of fine to coarse will give the 
greatest yield of concrete for both crushed 
stone and gravel. The results of this in- 
vestigations have not yet been made avail- 
able by the cooperating agencies. 

The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, in 
co-operation with the Committee on Tests 
and Investigations of the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, is 
engaged in a study of methods for deter- 
mining the quality of fine aggregate for 
concrete. The object of this study is to 
develop a test for the quality of sands 
which may be substituted for the present 
unsatisfactory strength-ratio test. 


A very elaborate series of tests is being 
conducted by the bureau for the purpose 
of studying the effect of type and quality 
of coarse aggregate on the resistance of 
concrete to repeated frost action. Con- 
crete beams in which various types and 
grades of crushed stone, gravel and blast- 
furnace slag are used as coarse aggregate 
are being alternately frozen and thawed, 
their general condition noted and_ their 
strength determined at various stages. 


Gravel Aggregate 


As in the case of the National Crushed 
Stone Association, the National Sand and 
Gravel Association has, during the past 
year, established an engineering and re- 
search division in order that that Asso- 
ciation might take a more active part in 
studying the problems of the sand and 
gravel industry. The most important ac- 
tivities of the engineering and research 
division thus far have been the correlation 
of existing test data referring to sand and 
gravel, particularly in connection with 
their use as concrete aggregates; in the 
study of recommendations for commer- 
cial sizes of sand and gravel and specifi- 
cations for these sizes; and in cooperation 
with research agencies in their studies of 
sand and gravel. 


The effect of shale occurring in coarse 
aggregates in concrete has been investi- 
gated by the Iowa State Highway Com- 
mission and by the University of Min- 
nesota. At the latter institution, a study 
was conducted on the effect of shale peb- 
bles in concrete, and on the removal of 
shale from gravel. 

It is found that the compressive strength 
of concrete decreases as the percentage 
f shale pebbles increased. Observations 
‘Sn pavements constructed with shale peb- 
bles in the gravel show that the greater 
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part of the shale comes to the surface, and 
is removed by weather in a few years 
leaving surface pits. 


A laboratory method of removing shale 
by using a heavy solution such as zinc 
chloride, which has a specific gravity be- 
tween that of the shale and ordinary rock 
has been developed in this investigation 
and is now the standard test adopted by 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials. Thus far no satisfactory 
method has been devised for removing 
shale at commercial plants although con- 
siderable experimenting has been done. 


In proportioning materials for concrete, 
the advantages of measuring the fine and 
coarse aggregate by weight are becoming 
extensively recognized, and the “Inunda- 
tion” method for measuring sand is being 
more widely used. 


Lime in Highway Treatment 


A number of experiments on the use 
of lime on earth roads and for subgrade 
treatment have been under way during 
the past year. The purpose of these stud- 
ies is to determine if lime will stabilize 
the soil, especially in wet weather. 


Tests roads were built by the Wiscon- 
sin State Highway Department using a 
thin gravel surface over the lime-treated 
subgrade. The University of Illinois built 
several test sections to determine the 
value of lime treatment preparatory to 
oiling earth roads. In Missouri and Iowa 
sections are being treated with lime to 
obtain information concerning its use on 
earth roads without any surfacing ma- 
terials. In Ohio a short section of sub- 
grade for concrete pavement was lime- 
treated and earth-lime tests are under way 
by Ohio State University. 


As the result of considerable research 
by the Asphalt Association, it has been 
found that hydrated lime gives promise 
of being particularly well adapted for use 
as a filler in asphalt paving mixtures both 
on account of its extreme fineness and its 
surface texture. It has been shown con- 
clusively that the filler is of major impor- 
tance in obtaining satisfactory stability, 
particularly of fine aggregate wearing 
coarse mixtures. The investigations de- 
veloped the fact that hydrated lime as a 
filler in asphalt mixtures produced higher 
stability values than equivalent amounts of 
the more commonly used materials. 


The many investigations enumerated 
herein are evidence of the fact that man- 
ufacturers of rock products, like those 
engaged in other industries, are keenly 
alive to the benefits resulting from sci- 
entific research. Users of their products, 
and particularly those in the highway in- 
dustry, demand the best that scientific 
investigation can develop. Science makes 
known not only better ways in the manu- 
facture and use of a product, but finds 
many uses never dreamed of before and 
opens up new markets for the producers. 
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Ailments Caused by Deficiency 
in Lime 

N his column which he conducts daily in 

the Chicago Tribune, Dr. W. A. Evans 
recently made the announcement that scien- 
tific and medical research would indicate that 
deficiency in lime is the real underlying 
cause for such related ailments as asthma, 
hay fever, eczema and hives. “Lime short- 
age,” Dr. Evans continues, “is claimed by 
Dr. Sherman and other medical experts to 
be the only oustanding mineral shortage in 
the American diet. 

“There have been many efforts to supply 
this lime shortage which is generally pres- 
ent in cases of hay fever, asthma, eczema 
and urticaria. It is easy to give lime, but 
having it absorbed and stored in the tissues 
is another matter. To make the lime stick 
to the ribs, physicians use light treatment, 
codliver oil and extracts of parathyroid and 
thyroid. 

“Drs. Brown and Hunter examined the 
calcium content of the blood of many people 
who had asthma or other disorders of this 
group. They found a considerable lime 
shortage. They treated their cases on this 
basis. In the diets used, egg yolks, fresh 
milk, cheese, whole wheat, bran breads and 
milk breads, oranges and other fresh fruits, 
carrots, cabbages and other green vegetables ; 
oatmeal, dried beans, prunes, almonds, wal- 
nuts and peanuts were conspicuous. 

“In addition, they gave calcium lactate. 
Others give calcium chloride. Physicians 
know that calcium lactate and calcium chlo- 
ride do not act in exactly the same way in 
lead poisoning, and they may not have 
exactly the same action in asthma. The 
Germans make use of lime breads. 

“In addition to lime, Drs. Brown and 
Hunter use thyroid and parathyroid extracts. 
They give treatment with a mercury vapor 
quartz lamp twice a week.” 


Repairing Railroad Concrete 
REPORT of a committee on repairing 





disintegrated or poor concrete is pub- 
lished in the November issue of Railway 
Engineering and Maintenance. The report 
divides the work into four classes: (1) 
Units so poorly constructed that they must 
be reconstructed throughout. (2) Concrete 
disintegrated by the penetration of sub- 
stances from the exterior. The difficulty 
may sometimes be eliminated by installing 
drains and by waterproofing. (3) Concrete 
subject to surface disintegration which may 
be repaired by removing defective concrete 
and applying new. (4) Concrete in which 
disintegration is detected or apprehended 
and which may be protected by surface 
coatings to seal the pores or act chemically. 
The feature of greatest importance in the 
report is that the ease with which some 
repairs to concrete may be effected is well 
brought out. There is already a technique 
of concrete repair work and much of this 
was explained and commented on in the 
report. 
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A Survey of the Limestone and Rock 
Phosphate Situation in the Mid- 
West Grain States 


EVIEWING, year by year, the situa- 

tion surrounding the production, distri- 
bution and use of agricultural limestone, 
the observer cannot fail to be impressed with 
the fact that agricultural limestone is be- 
coming more and more a distinct commodity, 
possessing its own problems in production, 
sale, distribution, shipment and use. Not 
only is it the common meeting point for those 
engaged in quarry operations with those en- 
gaged in farming, but it is rapidly becoming 
more and more prominent as a factor in the 
affairs of each of these two groups. 

It is not many years since quarry operators 
in the mid-west states considered limestone 
screenings (sometimes called screen dust) a 
waste or by-product to be disposed of for 
any use and at any price available, and that 
-griculture offered only a limited outlet, not 
too particular as to quality, for some of this 
material. Today, most quarry operators con- 
sider their agricultural stone to be as much 
a specific commodity, with its own limiting 
specifications—physical and chemical—as any 
of their other products or sizes of stone. 


Especially in Illinois, and states east 
thereof, quarry operators realize that by 
exercising judgment and care, at the pro- 
duction end, a large portion of their “fines” 
can be made reasonably profitable and find a 
ready market for agricultural uses. It has 
been largely within the last year or two that 
many operators have adopted the practice of 
keeping separate the screenings coming from 
the primary crusher and scalping screen and 
those produced as a result of secondary 
and subsequent crushing operations. The 
reason for this is that the so-called primary 
screenings carry a large portion of whatever 
impurities, as may be with the rock as it 
comes from the quarry, whether such im- 
purities are due to the presence of some 
overburden material, clay filled fissures in 
the deposit, or shale seams and pockets. The 
secondary screenings, being the result of re- 
crushed larger rock, are much more nearly 
free from such dirt. There is, and always 
has been, a more or less fluctuating market 
for low grade, low priced fine material to be 
used for railroad fills, yards, secondary road 
construction, etc. etc. A small amount of 
clay or dirt is not objectionable in such a 
product, and by making a separation (such 
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as just described) both the demand for cheap 
material and that for a good agricultural 
stone may be satisfactorily met and a higher 
average price secured. 

From the farmers’ viewpoint, agricultural 


limestone is no longer an experiment. Scof- © 


fers have become users, and it seems fairly 
certain that in the future the use of agri- 
cultural limestone will not be limited to the 
more enlightened leaders, but will progres- 
sively percolate on down through all classes 
of cropping farmers and become an essential 
factor in their farm management. This does 
not mean that the day of educational and 
promotional work has passed. There is still 
need for the best thought and effort of all 
such missionary agencies. The State Ex- 
periment Stations and Extension Services 
must continue their research work, but their 


efforts will more and more take the direction 
of details and refinements on the scientific 
side. The Farm Bureaus must also continue 
as the chief agencies through which these 
scientific facts are converted into practical 
farm technique. 

State associations of farmers, such as the 
one the writer represents, must continue to 
deal with the problems of purchase and sale; 
quality and inspection service ; transportation 
and distribution, and business relations gen- 
erally. The agricultural departments of the 
railroads have rendered valuable service in 
the past and their help still will be needed; 
not perhaps so much along educational lines 
as in the past, but, at least, as friendly con- 
tact points between the railroad companies 
and the farmers in the territory which they 
serve and which, in turn, contributes to their 
traffic. Among the quarry operators them- 
selves there is room for service of the trade 
association character. This may be along 
the lines of commodity advertising; joint 
action with farmer organizations, in the im- 
provement of specifications and service and 
the holding down in every legitimate way 
of costs in the production, sale and dis- 
tribution of agricultural limestone. 

In the past, soil liming materials have been 
thought of largely, if not exclusively, as a 
means for correcting acid soils. There is 
an increasing tendency to consider other fea- 
tures fully as important—perhaps more im- 
portant than that of acid neutralization. Cal- 
cium especially and also magnesium, as plant 
foods, seem to rank well up toward the head 
of the list. Especially is this true in connec- 
tion with legume crops—the various clovers, 
alfalfa, beans, peas, etc. The legumes are 
extremely heavy feeders upon the mineral 
plant foods, which they have an exceptional 
capacity for using directly in the inorganic 
form. In addition, the legumes have the 
invaluable faculty of gathering nitrogen 
from the air, in inorganic form, and storing 
it in their own structures in the organic 
form. Many of the grain crops on the other 
hand (corn notably) lack the ability to make 
such ready use of plant food in the inorganic 
form It follows, therefore, that it is a 
constructive and profitable practice to feed 
minerals to legumes and then by plowing 
under the latter to supply both minerals and 
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nitrogen in organic forms to corn and other 
grains. 

There is much talk, at present, about the 
depressing effect upon agricultural welfare, 
in this country, of the surplus crop produc- 
tion above domestic requirements. It is not 
uncommon for writers and speakers, as well 
as individual farmers, to express the feeling 
that the efforts in the past to increase the 
productivity of our soils has been a boom- 
erang. It seems to the writer that this is 
an erroneous conclusion and does not take 
into account all of the facts, or approach the 
matter from the correct angle. Soil fertility 
in this country should and must be main- 
tained and improved—not so much as a mat- 
ter of increased total agricultural production, 
as a matter of economic production per unit. 
Whether or not marketing problems and 
the problem of the so-called “exportable 
surplus” are solved, there will always be 
the problem of unit cost in production and 
this has a direct relation to productivity per 
acre and per man which, in turn, has a direct 
relation to soil fertility. Wiéith the adoption 
of legume acreage in crop rotations, grain 
acreage can be reduced; production per acre 
increased; unit costs lowered; soil fertility 
and intrinsic value of the farms maintained, 
and agriculture made that much more profit- 
able and attractive. All this means in- 
creased use of liming materials and phos- 
phates and an advanced knowledge in their 
use. 


Changing Specifications for Limestone 


With the changing thought as to the 
reasons for the use of limestone on the soil, 
there comes a corresponding change in em- 
phasis in specifications, both chemical and 
physical. The question arises: What is the 
relative value of calcium and magnesium? 
Also, the question: How finely should the 
material be pulverized to secure the greatest 
economic return relative to the cost? At 
present, there is a rather wide range of 
opinion and practice, as to fineness, in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Doubtless there 
always will and should be a material varia- 
tion. Soil types and crop types vary, as do, 
also, matters of rainfall and surface and 
sub-surface drainage. The finer the material 
physically, for any given type of stone, the 
more rapidly available will it be. Fine ma- 
terial, therefore, has an advantage where 
quick correction of acid conditions is the 
prime consideration. But if cost of repeated 
distribution on the fields and loss through 
leaching are material factors, a coarser, 
more enduring and slowly yielding grade of 
stone would seem to be indicated. 


These are only samples of the factors 
which enter into the determination of the 
best specifications under a given set of con- 
ditions. As conditions vary, so will specifi- 
cations. Heretofore, it has been unfortunate 
that there has not been opportunity for more 
direct co-operation between the group inter- 
ested in abstract research, on the scientific 
agricultural side, and the group interested 
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in quarry operations and concerned with 
factors entering into the industrial costs. 
Neither has understood sufficiently the prob- 
lems and limitations of the other Every 
effort directed toward bringing the two 
groups together in better mutual understand- 
ing and co-ordination, is a step in the direc- 
tion of efficiency and economy. 

Another factor which is constantly chang- 
ing, more or less, is that of available sources 
of supply. New operations spring up from 
time to time in the various districts and old 
operations become larger or smaller factors 
through changes in their production methods 
and changes in the market opportunity for 
their various other sizes of stone. As in the 
case of any other commodity, the production 
of which is at least in part a by-product or 
co-product with other sizes or grades of the 
same material, changes in the ratio of one 
size or grade to another may result in a 
more or less pronounced swing from over- 
supply to shortage of supply, and vice versa. 
Such conditions sometimes tempt the pro- 
ducer to swing up and down a bit radically 
in his price policies. Fluctuations in price, 
above and below what might be considered 
a reasonable level, fair to both producer and 
consumer, have a tendency, in the long run, 
to make for confusion, uncertainty and dis- 
satisfaction in the mind of the user and to 
check development of demand accordingly. 
The writer believes that it is as much in the 
interest of the user of agricultural limestone 
as it is in the interest of the producer to 
maintain stability at what may be considered 
a proper and fair price level. 


Competition—Price Differentials 


Where two sources of supply produced 
under widely different conditions and costs 
comes into competition with each other; and 
neither is adequate (type, quality, quantity 
and distribution all considered) to monopo- 
lize the current and future demand; great 
care, patience and wisdom are required not 
only as a matter of fairness between the 
competing producers, but also as a matter 
of future safety to the cause of agriculture 
and the welfare of the farmer-user. An 
example of such a condition is found in the 
competition between a high calcium stone of 
the St. Louis territory and the dolomitic by- 
product from the lead mining industry of 
the Bonne Terre and Flat River districts in 
Missouri. Both of these stones are good 
and suitable for agricultural use. They are 
not alike and do not meet, equally well, 
specific needs. It is desirable that ulti- 
mately a suitable adjustment in price dif- 
ferential between the two stones, be brought 
about, which will permit the satisfactory 
continuance and development of both sources 
of supply and, yet, will encourage the 
farmer-user with an economically low de- 
livered price. 

Some of the producing quarry companies 
have adopted what is known as a seasonal 
differential in price. After determining a 
fair average level for the year, as a whole, 
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a reduction from this level is offered during 
the season of the year when the demand is 
normally light and a corresponding premium 
secured during the high demand period. This 
would seem to be sound practice in the in- 
terest of both economy and service. Every 
ton which can be shipped in the off-season 
is one less ton to be stored and re-handled 
at the production end, and every such saving 
in cost at the production end can and should 
be reflected, in the long run, in the price 
the purchaser pays. The greater the pro- 
portion of a quarry operator’s total tonnage 
which he can ship in the dull season, the 
easier it is for him to make prompt de- 
liveries on his orders in the rush season. 
The purchaser who expects prompt service 
in the busy period should be willing to con- 
cede some benefit to the purchaser who is 
willing to experience the inconvenience of 
taking his shipment in the off season 

An important factor in sales and distribu- 
tion of agricultural limestone is the freight 
charge. In parts of the country, notably in 
Illinois, agricultural limestone enjoys a rela- 
tively low freight rate. The reason for this 
is not that the cost of transporting a car of 
limestone is so much less than is true for 
other commodities. It lies in the fact that 
the railroads at least partially realize the 
importance of their own interests of pro- 
moting soil fertility as the first step toward 
profitable agriculture and rural thrift along 
their rights-of-way. It is “bread on the 
waters” to encourage, by very low freight 
rates, the use of agricultural limestone, if 
by so doing the farmer is helped to a more 
prosperous condition and there is a conse- 
quent increase in high priced out-shipments 
of farm products followed by in-shipments 
of goods which the farmer is thus enabled 
to buy. In the past, higher railroad offi- 
cials, responsible for the major policies of 
their companies, have been interviewed and 
sold on the soundness of this principle, and 
in the future the iuaintenance of favorable 
rates must depend upon the keeping of such 
higher officials “sold,” and interested, rather 
than upon technical arguments, along purely 
transportational and freight rate lines with 
the general freight departments who are 
quite properly interested more exclusively 
in the matter of direct revenue. 


Bad Weather Cuts Demand 


Weather conditions during the summer 
and early fall of 1926 were exceptionally 
bad and proved to be a very great handicap 
to the use of limestone throughout the heavi- 
est using territory. In Illinois the year 
started off with an early demand that gave 
promise of a new annual record—perhaps 
beating even that made by this state in 1925 
of approximately 800,000 tons. But later in 
the summer, when normally the most lime- 
stone is used, the fields were kept saturated 
for a long period by repeated rains. With 
farm work behind season and a need for the 
farmer to seize every good day and every 
reasonably dry spell to “catch up,” it is no 
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wonder that many orders which have been 
placed, were cancelled and other potential 
orders were never realized. In spite of these 
disadvantages, it seems probable, at the time 
of this writing, that the 1926 total for Illinois 
will somewhat exceed 500,000 tons. Other 
nearby states experiencing similar difficulties 
will, in all probability, show similar results 
relatively. It is hard to forecast what the 
holdover effect will be upon the demand in 
1927. If the financial consideration did not 
enter into the problem, it would seem reason- 
able to expect the new year to be a great 
one, through a disposition to recuperate the 
lost tonnage, but the farmers’ financial con- 
dition, already bad, has been made worse by 
the effect of the bad weather upon his cur- 
rent crops. 

We have already touched upon the ad- 
vantage of close co-operation and mutual 
understanding between the producing group 
and those representing the using farmer. Ex- 
perience along this line has shown such re- 
lationship to be invaluable. Through it rough 
spots may be ironed out; misunderstandings 
may be avoided or cleared up; unnecessary 
factors, adding to the delivered cost, may 
be gradually eliminated and maximum re- 
sults per dollar secured, with a fair division 
between producer and consumer. The state 
which the writer represents has been follow- 
ing this policy for several years and we 
are happy with and proud of the results. 


Phosphate Problems 


Ground rock phosphate, as a soil-building 
commodity, carries some very difficult in- 
dustrial and commercial problems of its own. 
Illinois is much the largest user of natural 
rock phosphates, and even here the developed 
demand is for an inadequate tonnage upon 
which to spread the necessary overhead ex- 
penses of the industry, without materially 
affecting the price. As compared with con- 
ditions, say fifteen years ago, when the in- 
dustry was relatively young, direct produc- 
tion costs have advanced heavily and un- 
avoidably ; mining is now much more ex- 
pensive; the more easily available deposits 
have been quite largely mined out and the 
average present-day operation entails more or 
less expensive stripping of overburden. Com- 
mon labor in the phosphate fields is from 
two to three times what it was earlier; fuel 
is much higher; and, finally, grinding costs 
have advanced, not only due to cost of ma- 
chinery, power and labor, but also because 
specifications are much more rigid than for- 
merly, with a consequent reduction of hourly 
tonnage per mill. Unfortunately there is, 
in addition, a heavy sales resistance to be 
met. 

The proper use of ground rock phosphate 
has been repeatedly demonstrated to be a 
profitable one, but returns are not all imme- 
diate. It is a practice which, to quite an 
extent, builds for the future; and it is hu- 
man nature for the farmer to prefer to 
spend his very limited amount of available 
cash for items which are more immediate in 
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character and perhaps appeal more to per- 
sonal gratification and enjoyment. In order, 
therefore, to develop, or even to maintain, 
a living tonnage for the industry, resort 
must be had to high pressure sales work, 
which, in turn, adds heavily to the cost and 
through it, again, to the sales resistance. 
Thus we have a difficult so-called “vicious 
circle.” 

What the future holds in store for this 
industry it is impossible to predict. It is 
greatly to be hoped that agriculture may be 
put upon a sufficiently profitable basis to 
make it reasonably easy for all farmers to 
adopt, and consistently to practice, soil build- 
ing and restorative methods. Under such a 
condition there could not fail to be a very 
great possibility for ground rock phosphate, 
as there is for agricultural limestone. In 
the meantime the scientific research depart- 
ments, experiment stations, etc., are discover- 
ing new truths and perfecting farm tech- 
nique under which greater and earlier re- 
turns from this commodity may be secured; 
all of which is a great help in the right 
direction. 


Summary of Conditions in the 
Grain States 
The following is a brief survey, state by 
state, of the mid-west or grain belt. 


OHIO recognizes three grades of lime- 
stone in its fertilizer law. 


(1) “Agricultural ground limestone” de- 
fined as material 95% of which will pass 10 
mesh; 50% will pass 50-mesh and 30% will 
pass 100 mesh. 

(2) “Agricultural limestone meal” de- 
fined as material 100% passing 4-mesh; 80% 
passing 10-mesh; 30% passing 50-mesh ; 20% 
passing 100-mesh. 

(3) “Agricultural limestone screenings” 
which includes all material which will not 
measure up to the first two classes, but 100% 
of which will pass a 3-mesh. This last ma- 
teriai is presumed to include everything finer 
which results in the reduction process. 


The latest compiled figures for Ohio are 
for 1925, in which year it used 236,000 tons 
of liming material, most of this was “agri- 
cultural ground limestone.” Between 4 and 
5% of the total used was in the form of 
burnt and hydrated lime, and 14 to 15% was 
agricultural slag and other similar materials. 
Practically no ground rock phosphate was 
used. There is a great deal of acid phos- 
phate used. 


MICHIGAN—tThe tendency here, in 
liming materials, is toward limestone screen- 
ings. At present, the predominating grade 
will show about 85 to 95% through 10-mesh 
and 25 to 40% through 100-mesh. Some pul- 
verized limestone is sold. The largest pro- 
ducer furnishing this material guarantees 
60% through 100-mesh and 100% through 
60-mesh. Only small amounts of hydrated 
lime and practically no ground rock phos- 
phate are used. The trend in phosphate ma- 
terials is toward acid phosphate. 
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INDIANA—Limestone used in this 
state is mostly 10-mesh and finer. Some 
14-in. screenings are used. The latest figures 
are for 1925, in which year approxiniately 
200,000 tons of liming materials were used. 
About one-tenth to a one-eighth of this was 
marl and hydrated lime. The demand is 
steadily increasing. There is relatively little 
ground rock phosphate used and there is little 
tendency to increase its use. Considerable 
acid phosphate is used and some treble 
super-phosphate. 


KENTUCKY—tThe latest figures are 
for 1925, where there were used about 125,- 
000 tons of limestone; 1,200 tons of burnt 
lime and 10,000 tons of marl. Only a small 
amount of ground rock phosphate is used. 
Professor George Roberts, of the Kentucky 
university, thinks that, at least, one reason 
for so small amounts of ground rock phos- 
phate being sold is that it is not a com- 
modity which is, to any considerable extent, 
merchandised locally in less than carload 
quantities. The kind of limestone used in 
the past has been fairly coarse but the 
present tendency is toward finer material. 


TENNESSEE — The writer has no 
authoritative report from Tennessee, but his 
own observations are that there is a wide 
distribution of suitable limestone deposits 
and a local production of agricultural lime- 
stone by means of small, portable plants. 
This applies primarily to middle Tennessee 
and, perhaps, to eastern Tennessee. The low- 
lying flat country of western Tennessee uses 
some liming material shipped in from com- 
mercial sources, some of which are outside 
of the state; for instance, from the St. Louis 
territory. Farmers in middle Tennessee 
consider that their lands are rich in natural 
phosphates and that phosphorus, therefore, 
is not a problem with them. To what ex- 
tent this is born out by scientific facts, we 
are not informed. 


WISCONSIN—About 100,000 tons of 
liming material has been used each of the 
last two or three years. Approximately one- 
half of this material is the product of local 
portable plants. About one-sixth comes from 
commercial sources. About one-tenth is marl 
secured locally. The balance consists largely 
of refuse from sugar beet factories, paper 
mills, etc. The authorities recommend an 
agricultural limestone, 50% of which will 
pass a 60-mesh sieve. The use of liming 
materials is said to be increasing rapidly. 
Very little ground rock phosphate is used, 
but some acid phosphate is being resorted to. 


IOWA—The use of limestone has prac- 
tically doubled each of the last three years. 
This year the amount used seems to be 
governed by the available supply. More in- 


terest is being shown, at present, in the 
project of legumes with the use of lime and 
phosphorus as a prerequisite, than in any 
other farm crop work. The last figures are 
for 1925, in which year about 50,000 tons 
of agricultural limestone were used, most of 
which consisted of quite coarse screenings, 
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as a by-product from limestone quarries. The 
tendency at present is to demand a somewhat 
Gner material. Comparatively little phos- 
phatic fertilizer is used and most of this is 
in the form of acid phosphate, although in 
some localities there is a tendency to adopt 
the use of ground rock phosphate. 


MISSOUPi—tThe latest figures avail- 
able are for 1925, in which approximately 
100,000 tons of lime were used—about one- 
half of this was %-in. screenings and the 
other half %-in. pulverized material. Prac- 
tically no ground rock phosphate has been 
used. The present tendency seems to be 
toward a greater use of both limestone and 
commercial fertilizers with considerable in- 
terest in high grade fertilizers. 

KANSAS—Not much interest is shown 
in the agricultural limestone problem, except- 
ing in the eastern third of the state where the 
use of limestone constitutes an important 
project in connection with the growing of 
legume crops. The supply of material is 
mostly the product of local portable plants, 
promoted by the county farm bureaus. Some 
10-mesh material is being supplied in eastern 
Kansas frome limestone quarries and cement 
plants in that territory. In this territory at 
least one concern is producing a very fine 
material (85% through 200-mesh) for use as 
an asphalt filler. Some of this is being sold 
for agricultural purposes, although it is 
much finer and relatively more expensive 
than the farmer would prefer. Very limited 
amounts of acid phosphate and bone meal 
are used in southeastern Kansas and some 
ground rock phosphate is also being used. 
Where the ground rock phosphate has been 
used in rotations which include legumes, it 
is said to have shown up favorably with 
other forms of phosphate fertilizer. 

NEBRASKA-—So far, Nebraska has 
developed no interest in and perhaps no need 
for either liming materials or phosphate 
fertilizers. 


Increase in Legume Acreage 


Perhaps the best barometer by which to 
gage the interest throughout the various 
states in mineral fertilizers, such as lime 
and phosphorus, is found in the relative tend- 
ency to increase legume acreage. Figures, 
which have been compiled by Mr. Shurratt, 
of the Illinois Department of Agriculture, 
along this line, are very interesting, although 
unfortunately they do not include sweet 
clover. During the period 1919 to 1924 the 
percentage of increase in legume acreage 
(excluding sweet clover) in seven of the 
mid-west states, and in the order of results, 
are as follows: 


tC es 66.9 Per Cent 
(15 ae eee 47.9 » 
POET Socio 2 Sea oa 41.4 “i 
ees ee 33.7 = 
Michigan....................... 30.5 ‘ 
Lo) ee ek eee 29.7 a 
Wiseositt:.. cu 21.9 “ 


Perhaps the reason for Wisconsin’s in- 
crease being smaller than the other states is 
found in the fact that its legume project was 
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developed earlier than most of the others be- 
cause of the needs of its large dairying in- 
dustry, and that during the period following 
1919 there was less need for further in- 
crease. As a matter of fact, for the year 
1925, it has the largest legume acreage of 
any of the seven states shown. On the other 
hand, the reason for the large percentage of 
increase in Missouri perhaps is found in the 
fact that in 1919 its acreage, relative to 
most of the other states, was small. For 
1925, Missouri has a total acreage slightly 
less than Illinois. It seems probable that 
if the sweet clover acreage were included, 
the relative standing of the states would be 
changed and the percentage of increase, for 
the period involved, in nearly all of them 
be much more marked. The sweet clover 
project in Illinois has been a very large one, 
so that it is not unlikely that were this 
acreage included all around, Illinois would 
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stand at the head of the list in both per- 
centage of increase and in present acreage. 
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Gypsum Deposits of Canada 
YPSUM is second only to coal as the 
most important mineral produced in 
the provinces of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, where it has been mined for 
more than a century. 

In New Brunswick the chief production 
has come from the occurrences at Hillsboro 
in Albert county. These deposits contain an 
exceptionally pure quality of gypsum, and 
the Hillsboro products, for this reason, are 
in high favor with the building trades not 
only in Canada but also in the United States. 
The gypsum mined here is manufactured 
into hard wall plaster, finishing plaster and 
dental plasters of different grades. These 
products are largely sold in Canada, but a 
certain quantity also goes to United States 
purchasers and a good market has been de- 
veloped with Australia and New Zealand. 
Only about one-fourth of the gypsum quar- 
ried is exported in the crude form. Occa- 
sional shipments of anhydrite, a mineral 
closely allied to gypsum, are also made to 
the southern United States for use as a 
fertilizer. Many other occurrences of gyp- 
sum in New Brunswick are known, but the 
Hillsboro deposits remain the greatest pro- 
ducers. 

In Nova Scotia occurrences of gypsum 
are widespread and are the largest of any 
at present known in Canada, contributing 
75% of the total Canadian production. Nine 
million tons of gypsum have been quarried 
in this province since 1872, the greater part 
of which has been shipped mainly in the crude 
form to the United States. Production for 
the province in 1925 reached a new high level 
of 471,174 tons, and statistics now available 
for the first six months of 1926 indicate 
that this high output will be maintained. 
Wall plaster made from the Nova Scotia 
product is said to have finer texture, 
smoother working qualities and more uni- 
form “set” than that made from the gypsum 
generally produced in the United States and 
is in great demand in that country for these 


reasons. The chief producing 
Windsor, Hants county, where 
companies are operating. 


and 


area is at 
five or six 
The Wentworth 
Walton deposits are the principal 
sources, shipments of crude gypsum from 
these properties during the summer reaching 
300,000 and 75,000 tons respectively. 


Next in importance are the deposits of 
Victoria county, Cape Breton island. The 
gypsum from these quarries is calcined by 
mills in the locality and manufactured into 
finishing, hard wall and dental plasters, and 
for these products a good market has al- 
ready been developed in Canada and in the 


Antipodes. 


Most of the deposits and mills referred 
to have the advantage of nearby rail and 
seaboard facilities, and with increased activ- 
ity in the building trades and a consequently 
increased demand for fire-resisting materials 
the industry has continued to expand. The 
extent and quality of these gypsum deposits 
are such as to indicate that an adequate 
supply will be forthcoming from this region 
for many years and new developments may 
be confidently awaited—Natural Resources 
(Canada). 


Gypsum Plentiful in the Sudan 


N his report on the mineral resources of 

the Sudan, North Winthrop, United States 
consul for the district, says in Commerce Re- 
ports: 


“Gypsum and alabaster exist in extensive 
quantities in the hills, from a point 40 miles 
north of Port Sudan to the Egyptian border 
along the Red Sea. The absence of fresh 
water is the greatest difficulty to be met in 
this district. 

“Sandstone is plentiful in the hills extend- 
ing southward from the Egyptian frontier 
across the Nubian Desert to the fourteenth 
parallel. This stone is not exported, as it is 
also plentiful in Egypt and Abyssinia, but it 
is used extensively in the country for build- 
ing material.” 
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Work of the Bureau of Standards in 1926* 


Tests of Experimental Concrete Mine 
Stoppings under Static Loads and Explo- 
sive Forces. In order to obtain a basis for 
the design of mine stoppings to be used in 
mines of the public domain, the Bureau of 
Standards is cooperating with the Bureau of 
Mines in carrying out a series of tests to 
determine the strength of several types of 
concrete and reinforced concrete slabs under 
explosive forces and static pressures of the 
same intensity. An experimental chamber 8 
ft. by 4 fit. by 4 ft. inside dimensions has 
been built with one end open in which the 
stoppings will be placed for test. Charges 
of black powder will be used for the explo- 
sive forces and air pressures for the static 
loads. From the performance of the several 
types of stoppings recommendations will be 
made for their construction, and their use 
in the mines of the public domain will be 
required by law. 

Investigation and Recommendations for 
Stucco Construction. During the past 15 
years the Bureau of Standards in coopera- 
tion with interested manufacturers and as- 
sociations has been carrying out a series of 
investigations for the improvement of stucco 
construction. The results of all these inves- 
tigations have been summarized and a rec- 
ommended specification for portland cement 
stucco construction has been prepared and 
will be issued during the year as a Bureau 
circular under the title “Stucco Investiga- 
tions at the Bureau of Standards with Rec- 
ommendations for Portland Cement Stucco 
Construction.” 

Stevenson Creek, California, Experi- 
mental Concrete Arch Dam. The Bureau 
of Standards is cooperating with the Arch 
Dam Research Committee of the Engineering 
Foundation in obtaining the test data on the 
experimental arch dam constructed on Stev- 
enson Creek, Fresno County, California. 
There are practically no physical data as to 
the action of the arch dams in existence, 
which accounts for much of the confusion on 
the subject of arch design. Lack of proper 
information upon which to base such designs 
is a serious impediment to this important 
type of construction, which is to be regretted 
because in many dam locations the use of 
the arch in place of the heavier gravity types 
offers the possibility of combining marked 
economy with greater safety. The experi- 
mental dam has been tested in order to ob- 
tain exact information under working con- 
ditions concerning the stresses, movements 
and changes of volume of thin arch dams so 
that design procedure may be brought into 
accord with conditions as found on a full- 
sized structure. The data obtained are being 
studied and being prepared for publication. 

Studies of the Crazing of Portland Ce- 


*Published by permission of the Director of the 
Bureau of Standards. 


ment Mixtures. During the year some pre- 
liminary studies of crazing have been made 
on cement sand mortars. The results so far 
obtained indicate a fairly consistent relation 
between the tensile strength and the density 
of the mix. Further that the amount of craz- 
ing in most cases is inversely proportionate 
to the surface area of the aggregate per 
gram of cement content. 





HE Director of the Bureau of 

Standards has permitted ROCK 
PRODUCTS to print that part of 
its Year Book which appears in 
these pages. This relates to the 
work of the Bureau on cement, 
lime and gyp , with some added 
information of the work on con- 
crete and building stone. We are 
certain that the excerpts given here 
will impress the readers of ROCK 
PRODUCTS with the great value 
to the industry of this research 
work, not only in its application to 
present problems but in the possi- 
bilities it holds out for expansion 
of the various branches of the rock 
products industry into new fields. 
Presumably every reader will want 
to possess the Year Book, which 
gives all that is given here and 
very much more in_ permanent 


form.—The Editors. 














Proportioning and Grading of Aggre- 
gates for Concrete Strengths. With the 
increased cost of labor and materials it be- 
comes more and: more important to obtain 
given design strengths for concrete by proper 
proportioning and grading of the constituent 
materials. The Bureau of Standards is car- 
rying out an extensive study of the effects 
of different cements, different types of aggre- 
gates, proportions of materials, gradation 
of coarse aggregates and the ratio of fine to 
coarse aggregate on the strength of con- 
crete. 


Hollow Tile and Concrete Floor Slabs. 
An investigation of the structural value of 
hollow tile when combined in slabs of hollow 
tile and reinforced concrete has been com- 
pleted recently at the Bureau of Standards. 
The results of this work will be found in 
Technologic Paper No. 304 “Tests of Hol- 
low Tile and Concrete Slabs Reinforced in 
One Direction.” 


Shear Tests of Reinforced Concrete 
Beams. During the World War the great 
demand for ships led to the construction of 
vessels of reinforced concrete. The use of 
concrete for such a purpose necessitated a 
new set of standards for design. Under the 
usual working stresses it was found necessary 
to make the wall from 12 to 15 in. thick. A 
series of tests was started to find a means 
of reducing the thickness, and the results 


showed that by the use of sufficient steel 
reinforcement properly placed in the walls 
of the ship it was safe to make the shell only 
4 or 5 in. thick instead of 12 or 15. 


The prospect that the information would 
be of great value in the construction of 
bridges and buildings as well as in ship work 
led to the extension of the tests to include 
many additional phases of the problem. This 
work has been completed and the bureau has 
now published the results as Technologic 
Paper No. 314 entitled “Shear Tests of Re- 
inforced Concrete Beams.” 


Durability of Concrete in Alkali Soils. 
Members of the bureau’s staff completed an 
inspection of the Western alkali field instal- 
lation in the fall of 1923. A detailed de- 
scription of the work and the conditions 
found at each site has been prepared. Fur- 
ther, the work previously accomplished has 
been summarized and while the conclusions 
already drawn up and presented in other 
papers by the bureau are not materially 
changed, a complete report has been pub- 
lished as it gives the results for a full ten- 
year exposure period for many of the instal- 
lations. This paper was released during the 
year as Technologic Paper No. 307 entitled 
“Durability of Cement Drain Tile and Con- 
crete in Alkali Soils; Fourth Progress Re- 
port.” 

Concrete Products. During the year con- 
siderable study has been made of the proper- 
ties of concrete units. A circular has been 
prepared dealing with the essential factors 
concerning the manufacture and properties 
of concrete building units. This has been 
released as Bureau of Standards Circular 
No. 304 entitled “Properties and Manufac- 
ture of Concrete Building Units.” 


Physical Properties of the Commercial 
Limestones. Because of frequent calls for 
information on the properties of limestones 
now on the market a testing program has 
been undertaken by the bureau to supply the 
desired data. Samples have been collected 
as far as possible from all the important 
producing districts and the tests have been 
completed. The results of the work which 
include data on the compressive strength, 
transverse strength, shearing strength elas- 
ticity, absorption, porosity and unit weight 
are being prepared as a technologic paper 
under the title “Physical Properties of the 
Principal Commercial Limestones Used for 
Building Construction in the United States.” 

Cleaning Stone Work. In connection with 
the limestone research fellowship at the 
Bureau of Standards considerable time has 
been given to the study of cleaning masonry 
by means of the steam jet. Actual field 
cleanings have been carried out and encour- 
aging results have been obtained. Since this 
process is economical, and does not injure 
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the stone it should be more generally em- 
ployed. An article dealing with some of the 
results obtained by this method appears in 
the June 20, 1926 issue of the “American 
Architect.” 

Installation and Care of Interior 
Marbles. The bureau is cooperating with 
the National Association of Marble Dealers 
in a study of several problems in the installa- 
tion and care of interior marbles. The prob- 
lems are: The development of protective 
treatments against discoloration; study of 
methods for removing deep seated stains due 
to various causes; determination of the effect 
on marble, and the relative merit of, the sev- 
eral cleaning compounds; and the develop- 
ment of proper methods for cleaning marble. 

Considerable progress has been made on 
the removal of stains and methods of clean- 
ing, and a series of articles has appeared 
during the year in the marble dealer’s trade 
journal, “Through the Ages,” published by 
the Thomsen-Ellis Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Colorless Waterproofing Materials. 
Exposure tests on specimens of sandstone 
and limestone, treated with various types of 
colorless waterproofing materials, are being 
conducted to determine the durability of the 
treatments. The waterproofing treatments 
under test include all the common types in 
general use. The tests involve a long expo- 
sure to the weather of treated samples of 
stone which are submitted to absorption 
measurements at intervals. Some of these 
tests which have been in progress for six 
years indicate that the paraffin treatments 
are the most durable and that this type of 
treatment does not deteriorate appreciably 
during this period. These tests are the con- 
tinuation of the work described in Bureau 
of Standards Technologic Paper No. 248 
entitled “Exposure Test on Colorless Water- 
proofing Materials” which paper was based 
on the results of exposure tests at the end 
of two years. 

Constitution and Hardening of Cement. 
In addition to the studies of cement carried 
on in cooperation with the Portland Cement 
Association, cements composed largely of 
oxides of titanium or barium have been in- 
vestigated. It was found that the former 
developed no particular hardening properties 
unless considerable amounts of alumina were 
present. The study of barium silicate and 
aluminates showed that both, and especially 
the latter, develop excellent hardening prop- 
erties. However, neither was hydraulic, since 
the large amount of barium hydroxide which 
crystallized from the silicate ultimately re- 
sulted in disintegration, likewise the large 
amount of a reversible very sticky colloid, 
formed from the aluminate in the presence 
of water, resulted in expansion to such a 
degree that failure resulted when the hard- 
ened aluminate was placed in water. Some 
cements approaching the composition of 
portland cement but containing varying 
amounts of iron were also made, but the 
data obtained did not permit of making any 
positive conclusions. 
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Many of the quick hardening portland ce- 
ments now on the market were tested and 


_ found to possess this quality in varying de- 


grees. None showed any marked difference 
in composition from that of ordinary port- 
land cement. Generally they are much finer 
ground, and while they show excellent 
strength in concrete at 72 hours none ap- 
proach the strength in concrete of the high 
aluminate cements at 24 hr. 

Considerable time was spent in studying 
the heat of reaction of portland cement in 
an adiabatic calorimeter. The automatic con- 
trol for the calorimeter has not yet been 
worked out and this is essential as heat is 
evolved over a long period—60 hr. or more. 
However, the apparatus shows that different 
portland cements have different rates of re- 
action during the first 8 hr. and that the 
gypsum added to regulate the set retards the 
rate during this period. 

The matter of the hardening of cement is 
such a complex problem that but little prog- 
ress has been made in this study. The work 
was restricted largely to the aluminates, and 
while it was found that the hydrated trical- 
cium aluminate is one of the products of 
hydration there is also evidence that there is 
a tetracalcium aluminate and possibly also 
an aluminate of low lime-alumina ratio. 
The reaction of the aluminates with water 
containing chlorides and sulphates was also 
studied and one calcium chlor-aluminate and 
two or possibly more calcium sulpho-alumi- 
nates were noted. 


Use of Lime in Chemical Industries. 
During the year one recommended specifica- 
tion for lime, namely, for use in the purifica- 
tion of water, prepared by the Interdepart- 
mental Conference on Chemical Lime, was 
issued as Circular No. 231 of the bureau. 
Several other specifications have been pre- 
pared by the conference, which include those 
for lime for use in the tanning of leather, 
the manufacture of soap, and the distillation 
of ammonia. However, before publication 
of the last two specifications the bureau was 
requested to determine the insoluble matter 
in 1:9 hydrochloric acid in hydrated lime, 
and the fineness of slaked chemical quick- 
lime. For these purposes representative sam- 
ples of chemical hydrated lime and chemical 
quicklime have been obtained from the man- 
ufacturers. 


Bond Between Mortar and Sand-Lime 
Brick. An investigation to determine the 
strength of the bond between mortar and 
sand-lime brick is now being conducted by 
the bureau. One phase of the problem neces- 
sarily consists of a study of the effect of 
various physical properties of the brick, such 
as total absorption, density (including pores), 
specific gravity of solids in the brick, and 
rate of drying, upon the adhesion of the 
mortar to the brick. Consequently these 
properties have been determined upon 1325 
individual bricks, representing the product 
of eight manufacturers. Some very interest- 
ing relationships have been found to exist, 
including the following: 
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When sand-lime brick are immersed in 
water, those of the highest total absorption 
show the most rapid rate of absorbing water 
at the start, and they are the first to ap- 
proach a condition of saturation; the limit 
of their capacity for absorbing water is 
nearly reached in 12 hr., and very little 
more water is absorbed if the immersion is 
continued for seven days. At the end of 
seven days’ immersion sand-lime bricks con- 
tain on the average 4% less water than 
when boiled for 5 hr. The rates of absorb- 
ing water sometimes vary more between 
bricks of one make than between the average 
rates of bricks of two makes. The specific 
gravity of the solids in sand-lime bricks is 
so nearly the same that one can locate a 
smooth curve by plotting the points which 
represent the total absorptions and the den- 
sity (including pores) of a number of bricks. 
Such a curve can be used in determining the 
total absorption of other sand-lime bricks 
without the use of water merely by deter- 
mining the density of each. Bricks which 
are more porous dry out a little faster than 
those less porous and retain less water when 
air day, which amount varies from 0.5 to 
1.0 % or more of water, depending upon the 
material of the brick and the relative hu- 
midity. 

The data obtained were made the basis 
of a paper entitled “Some Physical Prop- 
erties of Sand-Lime Brick,” which was pre- 
sented at the annual convention of the Sand- 
Lime Brick Association. 


Some Properties of Gypsum-Lime 
Mixes. During the year the properties of 
gypsum-lime mixes, such as used in the finish 
coat in plastering, with reference to time of 
set, tensile and compressive strength, shrink- 
age and plasticity, have been determined, in 
which the composition was varied by 5% in- 
crements from 100% lime to 100% calcined 
gypsum (See “Some Properties of Gypsum— 
Lime Mixes,” Rock Propucts, November 
27, 1926.) 

The results obtained indicate the follow- 
ing: 

1. Quicklime and hydrated lime when 
added in small amounts to calcined gyp- 
sum accelerate the time of set. Maximum 
acceleration occurs when approximately 
10% by weight of hydrated lime is pres- 
ent. When more than 50% hydrated lime 
is present retardation occurs which becomes 
marked at about 70% when the time of set 
approaches that of pure lime. 


2. Hydrated lime in small amounts in- 
creases the tensile strength of calcined 
gypsum. A calcined gypsum-hydrated 
lime mix, rich in hydrate (in excess of 
85%) has a greater tensile strength than 
a mix of like composition containing an 
equivalent amount of quicklime. 

3. The addition of lime to calcined 
gypsum in all amounts lowers the com- 
pressive strength. The compressive strength 
of a gypsum-hydrate mix is greater than 
that of a gypsum-quicklime mix, where 
the lime content is equivalent. 
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4. A certain amount of lime may be 
added to calcined gypsum without affect- 
ing the shrinkage on setting, but above 
this definite amount the addition of lime 
increases shrinkage. 

5. Lime in all proportions increases the 
plasticity of calcined gypsum. 

How to Make Lime Set Quickly. Duriny 
the year work has been continued on the 
burning of impure limestone for the pro- 
duction of a quick-setting lime plaster. A 
very thorough study of a few types of stone 
disclosed the fact that undoubtedly a quick 
setting plaster could be manufactured from 
impure limestone and the desirable limits of 
the impurities, namely, silica and alumina, 
were determined. It was found that approxi- 
mately 10% silica was necessary and about 
3% alumina. Furthermore, it was found 
that magnesia did not behave in the same 
manner as lime. The temperature of burn- 
ing necessary is approximately that obtain- 
ing in the usual lime kiln, but more work is 
necessary to determine the optimum duration 
of burning. A minor amount of experi- 
mental work disclosed that the burned im- 
pure stone could be satisfactorily hydrated 
ii one type of commercial hydrator provided 
accurate control of the hydrating water was 
possible. It is proposed to continue the 
work, employing a number of stones from 
different localities in order to evaluate prop- 
erly the several factors involved in the pro- 
duction of the desired plaster. This work is 
supported by the National Lime Association. 


Investigation of Plaster Failures. In 
order to compare intelligently magnesian and 
high calcium limes with respect to their hy- 
dration and the actual percentages of calcium 
and magnesium oxides combined either as 
carbonates or hydroxides a method of analy- 
sis differing from the usual chemical method 
is necessary. During the year a method 
which will determine the above properties 
has been developed and consists in brief as 
follows: 

A sample of the material in question, 
either hydrated lime, mortar or similar ma- 
terial, is heated at succeeding temperatures 
for definite periods of time. The loss in 
weight is determined after each heating and 
from the data thus obtained a curve is 
plotted, temperature against loss in weight. 
Definite breaks occur in this curve, indicat- 
ing the dissociation of the magnesium hy- 
droxide, calcium hydroxide, and calcium 
carbonate, and from the curve the loss in 
weight due to the decomposition of each of 
these compounds may be readily calculated. 
It has not been found possible to identify 
magnesium carbonate by this method, since 
the temperature range in which it decom- 
poses is too nearly the same as that for the 
calcium hydroxide. This, it is believed, does 
not affect the results as determined for the 
calcium hydroxide, at least so long as the 
calcium hydroxide exceeds the magnesium 
carbonate, as it almost universally does. The 
carbon dioxide set free by this decomposi- 
tion is very probably absorbed by the cal- 
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cium oxide, appearing later as calcium car- 
bonate. This of course makes the results 
obtained for calcium carbonate in error by 
just this amount. The method does, how- 
ever, give good results for calcium hydrox- 
ide and magnesium hydroxide, and it is 
probable that when relatively small percent- 
ages of carbon dioxide are present this con- 
stituent occurs almost entirely as calcium 
carbonate. 

A considerable number of samples of com- 
mercial magnesian hydrated limes have been 
investigated by this method. It was found, 
in general, that samples freshly made con- 
tained very little magnesium hydroxide, but 
that the calcium oxide content was prac- 
tically completely combined. This may in 
part be due to the actual slowness of the 
hydration of the magnesia and also to the 
practice commonly followed in hydrating 
quicklime, of adding only enough water to 
satisfy the chemical requirements of the 
calcium oxide. 

Weatherproofing of Gypsum. In attack- 
ing the problem of weatherproofing gypsum 
for outdoor uses three general methods pre- 
sented themselves: First, covering the set 
material with some waterproof coating in 
order to keep the moisture from the gyp- 
sum; second, precipitating on the surface an 
in soluble compound formed by a reaction 
of some material with the gypsum, and 
third, by the addition of an integral water- 


proofing compound to the gypsum, which ~ 


when the gypsum has set acts as a water 
repellent. Among the more recent com- 
pounds used which indicate the possibility of 
being successful as a weatherproofing ma- 
terial blood albumin is by far the most 
promising. Cylinders of neat gypsum, to 
which a small amount of blood albumin glue 
was added to the mixing water, are resisting 
the weather unusually well. The cylinders 
that were treated with barium hydroxide 
also show satisfactory resistance. 

Rate of Drying of Wall Plaster. It is 
the general opinion that in the decoration of 
plasters the plaster should be dry, or almost 
so, for a satisfactory job. The question 
then arises as to when is a plaster dry. It 
is considered to be dry under the existing 
conditions when the humidity of the air in 
pores of the plaster is the same as the 
humidity of the air surrounding the plaster. 

To date the rate of drying gypsum, lime, 
and cement plasters of the usual composi- 
tions in both sand-float and white-coat fin- 
ishes with %-in. and %-in. grounds has 
been determined at a temperature of 98 deg. 
F., exposed to both dry and humid air at 
a velocity of 80 cu. in. per minute. The 
results of these tests indicate that of the 
three plasters, lime dries the slowest and 
gypsum the fastest, with cement interme- 
diate, when the conditions are the same. 
However, the difference in time necessary 
for the drying of gypsum and cement plas- 
ters is almost negligible. With 7%-in. grounds 
the difference in time necessary for drying 
in the case of the slowest and the fastest is 
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only about 30 hours. The results also show 
that the time necessary for drying in the 
case of all of the plasters increases with the 
humidity. While four days were required 
for gypsum plaster of 7%-in. grounds to be- 
come sufficiently dry to be satisfactorily 
decorated when exposed to dry air, five days 
were required for the same plaster when 
exposed to humid air. The other plasters 
showed a corresponding increase in the time 
necessary for dryness when exposed to humid 
air. 

Determinations have also been made of 
the rate of drying of the same type of plas- 
ters at 86 deg. F., employing humid air at 
a velocity of 80 cu. in. per minute. Measure- 
ments are now being made at the same tem- 
perature exposed to dry air with the afore- 
mentioned velocity. 

Determinations were made during the past 
winter of the rate of drying of the same 
type plasters at 72 deg. F., using humid air 
at a velocity of 80 cu. in. per minute. Under 
these conditions the rate of drying of plas- 
ters is very slow indeed, some requiring six 
weeks to dry completely. Next winter the 
same type plasters will be dried at the same 
temperature and air velocity, but exposed to 
dry air. 

Ready-Sanded Gypsum Plaster. An in- 
vestigation which has for its purpose the de- 
velopment of improved formulas for gypsum- 
sanded mixes with especial reference to 
ready-sanded gypsum plasters is being con- 
ducted. Taking a representative commercial 
unretarded gypsum gaging plaster and add- 
ing to it different percentages of clay, hy- 
drated lime, ground asbestos, and talc, deter- 
minations have been made of their effect in 
a 1:2 and 1:3 gypsum-sanded plaster. 
Tests were also made to determine the 
effect of different percentages and gradings 
of sand on the physical properties and work- 
ing qualities of gypsum-sanded plasters. The 
following physical properties were tested in 
all cases: Tensile strength, compressive 
strength, dry volume, wet volume, water to 
bring the mix to testing consistency, and the 
working quality of the mortar. 

In the tests of gypsum plasters to deter- 
mine the effect of different percentages of 
sand, ratios of 1:1 to 1:5 gypsum-Poto- 
mac River sand were used. The results 
showed that the addition of sand decreased 
the tensile and compressive strengths and 
also the working quality. 

Tests were next made to determine the 
effects that different percentages of certain 
materials usually employed to improve the 
working qualities of plaster have on the 
physical properties of al:2 and 1:3 gypsum- 
Ottawa sanded plaster. According to the 
American Society for Testing Materials’ 


Standard Specification for Gypsum-Sanded 
Plasters 75% of the material added to the 
sand must consist of calcined gypsum and 
the other 25% may consist of materials to 
control the working qualities, time of set, 
etc. It was decided, therefore, to replace 
5%, 15% and 25% of the calcined gypsum 
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‘ya 1:2 and 1:3 sanded mix by each of 
the above materials. It was found that 
each of the above materials had different 
effects on the working qualities of the sanded 
mixes; the talc and hydrated lime caused 
ihe mix to work better, but only for a short 
time. The clays and asbestos increased the 
time of workability of the plaster mixes. 
They all, with but one or two exceptions, de- 
crease the tensile and compressive strengths, 
require more water to bring the mix to test- 
ing consistency and improve the working 
qualities of the sanded mixes. The effect of 
replacing, 5%, 15% and 25% of the cal- 
cined gypsum by two of the above materials 
has also been studied. 

Bibliography of Gypsum. Although much 
has been written about the occurrence, com- 
position, manufacture, technology and uses 
of gypsum, the information has been so 
scattered that to obtain any data at all from 
the literature required much time and trou- 
ble. A bibliography on the subject was 
found to be almost imperative. Therefore 
work was started to compile a card index of 
all the subjects published on gypsum. Sev- 
eral thousand articles have been listed and 
the bibliography will be completed this year. 

Specifications — Lime 
Products. 
pared by the Bureau were promulgated by 
the Federal Specifications Board: 


and Gypsum 
The following specifications pre- 


Federal Specifications Board Specification 
No. 248, U. S. Government master specifica- 
tions for calcined gypsum (B. S. Circular 
No. 206). 

Federal Specifications Board Specification 
No. 284, U. S. Government master specifica- 
tions for gypsum wall board (B. S. Circular 
No. 211). 


Federal Specifications Board Specification 
No. 285, U. S. Government master specifica- 
tions for gypsum plaster (B. S. Circular No. 
210). 


Composition of Chemical Limes 


T the request of the Interdepartmental 

Conference on Chemical Limes, com- 
plete analyses of 37 chemical limes, 19 hy- 
drates and 18 quicklimes have been under- 
taken. The purpose of these analyses is to 
obtain data to be used in the preparation 
of quality specifications for lime for various 
chemical uses. 


The samples employed are representative 
of chemical limes and were manufactured in 
13 widely separated states. 

To date about one-half of the analyses 
are completed and from the results it is of 
interest to note the high purity of these 
limes that have undergone no especial treat- 
ment in manufacture, with the exception— 
if it may be classed as such—of the careful 
selection of crude rock and control in burn- 
ing. The analyses include the determina- 
tion ot the following constituents: SiO., 
Fe.0,, Al,O,, CaO, MgO, P.O;, Mn,O,, 
\s.0,, SO, CO., loss on ignition, matter 
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insoluble in 1:9 HCl, and “available lime” 
by the modified Scaife method. Wherever 
practical the methods of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials are used, other- 
wise the procedure employed is that devel- 
oped by the chemical laboratory of the 
bureau. 

The variation in composition of the sam- 
ples thus far analyzed is indicated by the 
following tabulation: 

Maximum Minimum 


Per cent Per cent 
A ee ee ee 2.80 0.11 
RO Cr aac: 19 .022 
Alumina (AlsOz) Siusucdesceceernconsens .97 -088 
peek ) ee 74.26 49.58 
Magnesia (MgOQ))...................... 32.05 .20 
Sulphur trioxide (SOs)............ 1.00 .04 
Carbon dioxide (OCOsz).............. 1.96 31 
Loss on ignition......................... 25.76 18.40 


Phosphorus pentoxide (P2O5): As high as 0.10%, 
but generally only traces. 

Mangano-manganic oxide (Mn30,4): Only traces 
with the exception of one sample which was 0.03%. 

Arsenic trioxide (AseO3): Two to 10 micromilli- 
grams per l-gm. sample in two or three samples. 
In the rest, AseOg was not detected. (Gutzheit 
test used.) 


The averages of the analyses approach the 
minimum values shown above with the ex- 
ception of lime (CaO), which approaches 
the maximum value. Two samples labeled 
“High MgO” and “High MgO(OH1).” gave 
high results for the magnesia (MgO) value. 
The carbon dioxide (CO,) content must not 
be taken too seriously, as it is probable that 
an appreciable amount of this constituent 
was absorbed by the limes incidental to the 
exposure necessary in the preparation of the 
samples.—Technical News Bulletin of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 





Workability of Concrete 

N the study of the workability of concrete 

a new method has been devised and a pre- 
liminary series of tests completed. The new 
apparatus is constructed as follows: A flex- 
ible mold 6 in. high and 8 in. in diameter was 
made of a sheet of phosphor bronze 1/16 in. 
in thickness. The bottom edge of the cylinder 
was ground to a plane and placed on a sec- 
tion of plate glass. The top of the cylinder 
was fitted with four small rollers so that a 
weighted frame could be placed on them to 
hold the cylinder down on the glass plate. 
Two 2x4-in. oak bars were placed on rollers 
and parallel to each other on the outside of 
the cylinder. These bars were attached by 
means of a system of pulleys and cords to 
a load pan. A small batch of concrete is 
mixed and placed in the cylinder to the depth 
of 5 in. A weight is placed in the load pan 
and the cylinder of concrete squeezed be- 
tween the two bars. The reduction of the 
diameter of the cylinder is taken as a meas- 
ure of the workability of the concrete. This 
reduction is greater the more workable the 
concrete. 

In the field it has been observed that when 
enough water is added to a concrete mix to 
give a %- to 1-in. slump it is dry and very 
difficult to shovel. A small increase in the 
quantity of water will increase greatly the 
ease of shoveling. The curves obtained by 
tests using Potomac River sand and gravel 
graded to 34 in. with the new apparatus 
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indicate this marked change. They also in- 
dicate that up to a certain point additional 
water increases the workability to a marked 
degree, but after this point is passed rela- 
tively large additions of water to the con- 
crete have very little effect upon the work- 
ability until enough water is added to cause 
the materials to segregate. 

It is planned to continue the investigation 
with an improved type of apparatus that is 
at present in the design stage.——Technical 
News Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 


Safe Storage of Explosives 


HE method of construction of magazines 

for explosives and the situation of maga- 
zines in relation to other structures, roads, 
or workings, is governed by law in many 
states, says the Bureau of Mines in Tech- 
nical Paper 400, recently published. Where 
there is a choice of location, storage maga- 
zines should be built at such a place that 
the explosive need be handled but a mini- 
mum number of times in order to bring it 
to the mine entrance. 


As the explosives usually deteriorate with 
age, wherever it is practicable not more than 
a 30 days’ supply of explosives should be 
contained in a storage magazine at any one 
time. Fresh supplies of explosives should 
be so placed in magazine that the old stock 
may be used first. All of any particular class 
and grade of explosive on hand in a maga- 
zine when the supply is replenished should 
be used before any of that in the new lots. 
Cases of any dynamite other than gelatins 
should be so piled that the cartridges lie 
horizontally, in order to lessen the possi- 
bility of leakage of nitroglycerine from the 
explosives. Gelatin dynamite may be piled 
in any position. 

Only low-freezing explosives should be 
used in cold weather. No frozen explosives 
should be sent underground or used in any 
circumstances. Bureau of Mines Technical 
Paper 18, ““Magazines and Thaw Houses for 
Explosives,’ gives recommendations on the 
construction of thaw houses and on thawing 
frozen explosives. Copies of Technical 
Paper 18 and Technical Paper 400 may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Primer of Simplified Practice 


HE Bureau of Standards, Department of 

Commerce, has recently issued a bulletin 
with the above title in which efforts have 
been made to provide answers for the many 
questions received by the division of sim- 
plified practice. These questions, although 
of various types of interest, have been classi- 
fied and typical answers given. An excel- 
lent bibliography of simplification, indexed 
under group classification, is included in the 
bulletin, which may be obtained from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.,, at a price of 15 cents per copy. 
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EDUIQUUUUUOUUURUUOUOUUELULUOAUUUCUEUAULEUCEU ULE EEE 


Hints and Helps for Superintendents 


UDULUUUUUUUUUGRUUUUETUCLUUUGLELLLUUEUUUUOE EERE 


A Simple Dust Collector 

HE dust collector which is shown in plan 

and sections in the accompanying line 
cut was installed in an asphalt plant to catch 
the dust caused by drying paving materials. 
But it could be applied to any kind of plant 
in which it was not necessary to recover the 
dust in a dry condition. The illustration and 
description are from the Oct. 28 issue of the 
Engineering News-Record. 

This dust box and air washer combined is 
made of 134-in. dressed and matched lumber 
entirely covered with roofing felt. It is 23% 
ft. square and 8% ft. high. Partitions in the 
interior form a continuous passage about 4 
ft. wide and 100 ft. in length from inlet to 
outlet. In the first, third and last passages 
are spray nozzles and back of these are baf- 
fles to help collect and deflect the moisture 
and dust, other spray nozzles being placed so 
as to wash the baffles. At the outlet is a 
fan connected to a 30-in. steel stack 80 ft. 
high. Water for the sprays amounting to 
300 g.p.m. was furnished by a centrifugal 


pump. It requires about 6% gal. to wash 
15H. 
motor 


— f—— 


down a pound of dust. 

A photograph shown in the original article 
is evidence of the efficiency of the device as 
a dust catcher, as the air about the plant 
appears to be quite clear. A cyclone dust 
collector which was used previously proved 
inefficient in handling the very fine material 
that was easily caught in the dust box and 
air washer. 

The material which settled in the bottom 
of the box was practically pure silica as 
almost all the clay was run off in the waste 
water. The silica was shoveled out and used 
as filler in the top mix. 


The design of this device is credited to 
Harry C. McClure, city engineer of Flint, 
Mich. 


Neat Tripod for Supporting 
Cable 


HERE current has to be brought to an 
electrically powered shovel or dragline, 
the supports for the cables must be of a 
temporary nature or so that they can be 
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Plan of combined dust box and air washer 


readily moved to a new position. One often 
sees very rough and insecure posts used to 
construct such a line. The use of such 
poor supports is dangerous and hard on the 
cable. 


The cut shows a neat tripod used by the 
France Stone Co. at its quarries which ful- 
fills all the conditions required for a support 
for cables. It is stable so that it cannot 
be pulled over easily and it is durable and 

















Movable tripod supports electric cable 


at the same time it may be readily moved 
from one place to another. 

As the cut shows, it is made of ordinary 
2%4-in. pipe and standard pipe fittings. The 
single leg is screwed into a tee and two 
nipples in the same tee terminate in ells in 
which the other legs are screwed. If angle 
ells of 15 deg. or 22% deg. are used, the 
legs may be spread at the bottom. 


Quarry Car Construction 
HE Lynn Sand and Stone Co., Swamps- 
cott, Mass., of which J. H. Cooke is 
president and W. D. Manchester superin- 
tendent, use quarry cars of their own design 
and construction. These cars are ruggedly 
built and have roller bearings on the wheels 
and spiral spring supports for the car bodies. 
The axle construction, displaying seats 
for the four spiral springs, are shown in 
the smallest of the four views. The car 
bodies are made of structural-steel shapes, 
riveted, with plate-steel sides. 
They are one-way side-dump cars, with a 
mechanism which causes the side opened to 
become level with the car floor, when the 
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Left—Spiral spring supports on which 


car is dumping, preventing spillage of the 
rock between the car and the crusher 
opening. 

This mechanism is plainly illustrated in 
one of the views. The door is hinged at the 
bottom with one long pin. To the top on 
each end is fastened a wire rope, which 
passes over one and under the other of two 
fixed pulleys attached to ribs on the car end. 
The rope then passes over a pulley at the 
top of a movable, hinged bar or arm on the 
opposite side of the car. The end of the 
rope is fastened to an angle iron on the car 
body below this pulley. The pivot of the 
movable bar or arm is fastened in the truck 
below the body. The end of the rope is in 
the car body and moves with the car body. 

When the closed side of the car is raised 
the lever or bar with the pulley attached is 
pulled to the left (fourth view) and follows 
the inclined strut as the body rises. The axis 
about which the car body rotates is practi- 
cally under the side of the car, which opens, 
so that in rising the pulley on the movable 
arm comes down and the fixed pulley on the 
car end moves up, relative to the straight line 
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the car body rests Right—View of car body showing the riveted structural steel 


construction and plate steel sides 





Axle construction showing seats for 
spiral springs 


connecting the fixed ends of the wire rope. 

This movement straightens out the wire 
rope, gradually, and the whole amount of 
slack line is just sufficient to allow the open 
car door to straighten out parallel with the 
car floor. 


The device used to dump these cars 
was described in a previous “Hints and 
Helps” article published in the October 30 
1926 issue of Rock Propwcts. 


Rear of car showing mechanism for opening the side 


Ten Commandments for 
Foremen 

An Editorial in the New York Commercial 
ROM a large factory in San Francisco 
comes what is called the “Ten Command- 
ments for Foremen.” Needless to say, if 
every foreman strictly obeyed these com- 
mands at all times, the present excessive cost 
of labor turnover would be largely elimi- 

nated. The “Commandments” follow: 

1. Be fair. Have no favorites and no 
scapegoats. A foreman has to act as 
judge many times every day; therefore, 
he must be just. 

2. Make few promises and keep them. 
A foreman must be exact in this par- 
ticular. Sometimes a foreman forgets 
that his job requires a high standard of 
truth and honor. 

Anger 
is valuable and should not be used care- 
lessly. Keep your most forceful lan- 
guage for special occasions. 


3. Don’t waste anger—use it. 


4. Always hear the other side. Never 
blame a worker until he has been given 
a chance to give his point of view. 

5. Don’t hold spite. When you have 
had to scold a worker, go to him later 
and show him his faults in a friendly 
way. 

6. Never show disappointment. Never 
let yourself be beaten. A foreman must 
have perseverance and the “never-say- 
die” spirit. 

7. Notice good work as well as bad. 
Let the workers see you can appreciate 
as well as condemn. 

8. Watch for special ability. Take a 
keen human interest in your workers. 
Put each one where he can do his best. 

9. Take your full share of the blame. 
This is the most difficult of all. The 
foreman who can share both blame and 
praise with his workers has discovered 
the secret of managing them. 

10. Prevent accidents. Educate or 
eliminate the careless men. The good 
foreman is known by his men. 
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Financial News and Comment 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 


(These are the most recent quotations available at this printing. Revisions, corrections and supplemental information will 
be welcomed by the editor.) 

































































































































































































































Stock Date Par Price bid Price asked Dividend rate 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (common)? new Stock............-..--:ses:sseeeseeeeeeseeeseneeee entree Jan. 3 No par 38 40 1%4% quar. Apr. 3 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. (preferred)?.. - jan. 3 100 V15 —aessssease 134% quar. Mar. 1 
Arundel Corporation (sand and gravel—new stock) Jan. 5 No par 31% 32 45c qu., 20c ex. Jan. 3 
Atlantic Gypsum Products Corp. (1st 6’s carrying 10 sh. Com.)?........ssssseseeeees ae Sn ees MO 8 8 8 -sees 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (common)?........ Jan. 3 No par 40 42 50c qu. Dec. 1, $1 ex. Jan. 12 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred) aoe HOR 80 ees ene 2% quar. Oct. 1 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred)? Jan. 3 33% 42 43 2% quar. Oct. 1 
Beaver Portland Cement Co. (1st Mort. 7’s)® : July 29 100 100 100 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (common)* Dec. 17 100 | = 11%4% qu.; $4 ex. Dec. 31 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (preferred)* pec. 17 100 108 110 134% quar. Dec. 31 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (convertible 8% notes)* Dec. 17 100 ed 100 8% annual 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (common)?® Jan. 4 100 30 8 gees 1% qu., 2% ex. Jan. 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (preferred)? Wan ces 90 95 134% quar. Jan. 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (list preferred)?° Wan 4 aeeeeasees 90 95 2% quar. Jan. 1 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (common) Jan. 4 100 132% 132% 2% Jan. 4 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred)™ Jan. 3 100 117 118 134% quar. Jan. 4 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (1st 6’s, 1929)" Tan \ 101% 102% $% semi-annual A&O 
Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Ltd. (6%s, 1944)” Tan. 3 100 93° 96 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) ’ Tan 3 No par i, i 75c Jan. 12 
Charles Warner Co. (preferred) Tan. 3 100 100 103 134% quar. Jan. 27 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) 7s, 1929%...............- Dec. 31 100 102% 103% ; 
Cleveland eee ee ee ee SR a Raa ee DEEL Ce oper Tan. nn os 48 4814 50c qu.; 25c ex. Dec. 15 
Connecticut Quarries Co. (1st Mortgage 7% bonds)?" Dec. 30 100 ee 8 89° ec 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (1st Mort., 6%s, series A)* Tan. 5 100 95 99 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (5 yr. 6%% gold notes)** Tan. 3 100 95 100 
Consumers Rock and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 7s)38........... Dec. 30 100 9914 101% 
Dewey Portland Cement Co. (1st mort. 6’s 1942) Jan 5 100 99 100 
Dolese and Shepard Co. (crushed stone)’...... Jan. 5 50 91 3 $1.50 Jan. 1, $1.50 ex. Jan. 1 
Egyptian Portland Cement Co. (7% pid. with com. stock purchase warrants)* Dec. 31 ; 95 100 1%4% quar. Oct. 1 
Egyptian Portland Cement Co. (common)??....0...........-::-0--+ ms Wee 31 0 ann 8% 10 40c quar. Oct. 1 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (common)? fence Ms n° 813% 82%, ' 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (preferred) fan | os 50 a 47 P 314% and 19% ex. Dec. 15 
ict Ceoeat Ge <gonoreb* os Nae 0S 2 tian 
International Cement Corporation (common) — ' a a Six a a 
International Cement Corporation (preferred)? Ten. 100 “as 104 . yy nae Wee a1 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co Ton 3 00 yt og 2 ° 2 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co.? an. 3 1 131 133 $2 quar., $2 ex. Jan. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. —_ 5 = = = ey: P gape 
Lyman Richey Sand and Grave: Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1927 to 1931)¥_......0022....... Tee 18 100 98 100 en eee 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1931 to 1935)?8.....0.......-+ Dec. ik 100 97 98! 
Marblehead Lime Co. (1st Mort. 7’s)1 Dec. 34 100 100 : 
Marblehead Lime Co. (5%% notes)** picncecc ere ee - a 31 100 98 100 
se arsact oo and Chemical Co. (common)®..... + gg a 26 
ichigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (preferred)® + Se a GcGquc = , . < 
Missouri Portland Cement Co. : : seg 5 cial Pe ee Ln Soquel 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (common)® Dec. 30 € 12 12% inte 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (units)® i. 33 3414 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (preferred)® Des 30 “9 914 
Nazareth Cement Co.” ~ sega N 3714 391% as 
Newaygo Portland Cement Co. ey rs isd 118° A 7>e quar. Apr. 1 
New England Lime Co. (Series A, preferred) ** 80 30 100 5 a 
New England Lime Co. (Series B, preferred)?? T — Te ae 
New England Lime Co. (V.T.C.)” — 2 ‘ Se 
New England Lime Co. (6s, 1935)% a s — ro Fn 
North American Cement Corp. 6%s 1940 (with warrants) 1 ag "s 100 94 95 
North American Cement Corp. (units of 1 sh. pfd. plus % sh. common)?*........ ed 1} 94 99 2 . 
North American Cement Corp. (common)?® Noe coy. Meee 20 92 2 m9. period at rate of 7% 
North American Cement Corp. (preferred) ; ee! ee i ie 1.75 
North Shore Material Co. (1st Mort. 6’s)?.............. aa |S 100. —i<‘i‘CS 98 100 on re 
— — ——— te =: ‘ — Dec. 30 100 60% 25c mo 
acific Portlan ement Co., Consolidated (secured serial gold notes)§®................ ic 2)  . ta 668 Z 3 et: 
Peerless Portland Cement Co.! . eS d BIOS INES — i — 96% as ial 3% semi-annual Oct. 15 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. (1st Mort. 6’s)* Tan 5 100 9942 100 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. (preferred) 78... eee ae 5 100 9914 9914 14% D 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp. (common) *®.... Tan = 3814 3817 iss we 39 
PR OFAR i ea AERA OA SSIES pede nseee nee c. «= <0. “git 10 Fe : 
age -ge pon gar Stone Co. (2 sh. pfd. and 1 com.) aon 4 z= 225 — 
ockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (1st preferred)?®. : 100.  ®©3©105 10 I . 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (2nd preferred)? ........ 2 ; 190 0 — 2 pa yma ye | . 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (common)”. Ta 4 N 50) “ee uy cia lay ae 
Sandusky Cement Co. (common)............... : s ii Tan 3 7 10 119 on 5 Ke a < 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (bonds)®.................. eet eee ee 10534 oa cas _ 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (common)®.................. Dec. 30 mene aa 80. $1 quar., $1 ex. Jan. 1 
Scmacher Wallboard ord: Goommon) -.......<sccsccscscncc-nccscesacosessecsiccancosicevecssesoesinsase Mec. 9% swe 21 22 ~ ; 7 
Schumacher Wallboard Corp. (preferred) ............222.....---0--+ Bec. Tf 8 anitsimeuse 26 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc. (Class A)?° Mee Gh sg. aiccsanaes 45 46 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc. (Class B)™................ Mee; SE 8 89§ «Rages 22 23 
United Fuel and Supply Co. (sand and gravel) Ist Mort. 687*............ssesseseeeees Dec, 31 100 98 100 
United Fuel and Supply Co. (sand and gravel) 6% gold notes”.............ccceeee Dec. 31 100 98 100 
United States Gypsum Co. (common) Jan. 5 20 107% 109 2% quar., $1.40 and 35% 
s 
United States Gypsum Co. (preferred) Jan. 5 100 115% _ ne penile ig 
ri A ee a a" Tan. 5 No par 5 mt 74 ee te 
niversal Gypsum V. é an. 5 N i 5 
Universal Gypsurn Co. (preferred)? em 23 —— 73° 77 13%4% quar. Sept. 15 
wmniversal Gypsum, and Lame Co:. (ist 6's, 1946) *...-—.2.......c..sccesscocncasescocsneosssoacessocens Tan. 5 er 96 ; 
Union Rock Co. (7% serial gold bonds) Dec. 30 100 99 101 
Wisconsin Lime and Cement Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1940)% Jan. - <5 100 98 100 
Wolverine Portland Cement Co Jan. 5 10 5% 6% 3% Nov. 15 





1Quotations by Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. *Quotations by Bristol & Willett, New York. *Quotations by True, Webber & Co., Chicago. 
‘Quotations by Butler, Beadin y i 


& Co., Youngstown, Ohio. ‘Quotations by Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., San Francisco, Calif. °Quotations by Frederic 
H. Hatch & Co., New_York. Quotations by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Chicago, Ill. *Quotations by Ralph Schneeloch Co., potion, “One ‘Quotations by 
A. E. White Co., San Francisco, Calif. Quotations by Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston and Chicago. “Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Montreal, Canada. “E. B. Merritt 
& Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. **Peters Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. Second Ward Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wis. “Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago. 
\ S. Wilson Jr. Co., Baltimore, Md. “Chas. W.. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn. %Dean, Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., New York. *Quotations by Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc., San Francisco. *!Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc., New York. *William C. Simons, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. *Blair & Co., New York and Chicago. A. B. Leach and Co., Inc., Chicago. %A. C. Richards & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. ®%Hincks 


Ca Chicas Bridgeport, Conn. “J. G. White and Co., New York. *%Mitchell-Hutchins Co., Chicago, Ill. National City Co., Chicago, Ill. **Chicago Trust 
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Editorial Comment 
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Prof. George F. Swain of Harvard University, speak- 
ing before the Boston Society of Civil Engineers, criti- 
cized concrete and told his hearers why 
A Criticism he preferred steel as a structural mate- 
of Concrete rial. His criticisms boil down to: That 
concrete materials are variable; that 
they are mixed on the job, often by unskilled labor; 
that the material is not finished until it is in the struc- 
ture and then it cannot be tested or rejected; that the 
volume changes with water absorbtion and that we do 
not understand the phenomena of the setting and hard- 
ening of concrete. 

It would be easy and obvious to answer Prof. Swain 
by pointing cut that thousands of the most important 
structures attest the permanence and economy of con- 
crete, but his criticisms are worth more than this as 


every criticism is based on facts. Concrete is made 
from aggregates which come from deposits that vary 
widely in the mineral substances they contain and in 
the methods employed to produce them. The labor 
employed both for producing aggregates and mixing 
and placing concrete is local. Naturally, variations 
occur, but they have been reduced to such a minimum 
that they should not affect the strength or permanence 
of concrete in place. It is the pride of the rock products 
industries that this is true. Through the work of its 
manufacturers, portland cement has long been of stand- 
ard quality, and good commercial aggregates are as 
nearly of standard quality as their local production will 
permit. Aggregate producers ask for as rigid specifica- 
tions as commercial production will allow, and each 
year sees the wayside pit and dirty and unsound aggre- 
gate material put farther in the background. Today 
an engineer, anywhere in the United States, can obtain 
portland cement and cleaned and properly graded ag- 
gregates if he is willing to pay for them and he can rely 
upon the concrete made from them as surely as he can 
rely upon the strength of a steel beam. 

As to the other criticisms, it may be pointed out that 
wherever failures in concrete have been studied the 
causes have been found to be poor aggregate or ignor- 
ant (or dishonest) handling of materials. Given good 
cement and aggregate it is up to the designer and the 
inspection force to see that they are properly combined 
and placed. Thanks to the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, the American Concrete Institute and other na- 
tional organizations, the knowledge of how to do this 
is everywhere available. It is in no way the fault of 
concrete as concrete if it is made of unfit materials or 
if good materials are improperly used in making it. 

Concrete engineering is a living and a growing art 
and hence it has its difficulties and its problems, but the 
permanence and reliability of concrete per se are not 


among them. Unfair building codes, the dead hand of 
established practice and financial and other kinds of 
conservatism offer more barriers to the use of concrete 
than any disadvantages inherent in the material. 





German portland cement makers have recently tested 
12 brands of American portland cements in the official 
laboratory of the German Cement Manu- 
facturers Association, and they find that 
ordinary American portlands are better 
thanordinary German portlandsin respect 
to tensile and compressive strengths, 
early hardening and post-hardening (after 28 days) 
qualities. With one exception, the American ordinary 
(or “standard’’) portlands were found not so good as 
the German super -portlands, or “high - test” cements, 
which are special products, selling at a higher price than 
ordinary portland cements. 


German and 
American 
Cement 


There is nothing very new in these findings to those 
who are familiar with the qualities of American and 
foreign cements, but they are interesting as showing the 
effect of the policy of American cement makers on the 
quality of cement supplied by them to the open market. 
That policy has been to insist upon a single national 
minimum standard for portland cement (A. S. T. M. 
specifications). This insistence on a single standard or 
minimum quality has proved to be a firm base on which 
to erect the whole theory and practice of concrete engi- 
neering, but it has been criticized on the ground that it 
tended to keep all portland cement at a low level and to 
admit foreign cements which were just good enough to 
pass the standard specifications. 

Whatever the effect on the admission of foreign 
cements, the effect on the American cement has been 
steadily and consistently to improve its quality, so much 
so that a recent raising of the specification requirements 
was met by practically all American portland cement 
manufacturers with their present product. And the 
makers of American portland cement have not been 
satisfied with this, but have continued to improve the 
quality independent of specification requirements. 

The German laboratory found only one cement to 
compare with German super-portlands, but it would 
have found others by testing more samples. Further- 
more, the knowledge of how to use standard American 
portland cement to bring out its quick-handling proper- 
ties is helping to render the higher priced super- 
portlands unnecessary in a great many instances. Con- 
crete pavements in the larger American cities are now 
opened to heavy traffic in three days, the work being 
done by regular contract and only standard American 
portland cement being used. 
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QUOTATIONS OF INACTIVE ROCK PRODUCTS 


Stock 





Atlanta Shope Brick and Tile Co.’ 





Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (common) (*) 








Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (preferred) (*) 





Eastern Brick Corp. 7% cu. pfd.) () 


Eastern Brick Corp. (sand lime brick) (common) (*) 


Edison Portland Cement Co. (common)* 








Edison Portland Cement Co. (preierred).. 





International Portland Cement Co., 
Iroquois Sand & Gravel Co., Ltd. 


Missouri Portland Cement Co. (serial bonds) 








Olympic Portland Cement Co. (g) 





Phosphate Mining Co. (*) 





Rockport Granite Co. (1st 6’s, 1934)? 





Simbroco Stone Co. (pfd.) 





Southern Phosphate Corp.® 





Tidewater Portland Cement Co. (3000 sh. com.) 





Wabash Portland Cement Co.? 





Winchester Brick Co. on, (sand lime brick) (5) 
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SECURITIES 





Date Price bid Price asked Dividend rate 
Nov. 24 5c 
Benedict Stone Corp. (cast-stone) (100 sh. pfd. and 780 sh. com.)?..............ees+ Nov. 10 $4700 for the lot 
Dec. 16 124% 
| RR orcs 7 0t«‘«C gs 
cae Dec. 9 10 40c Seasiiases 
oes Dec. 9 10 40c isabel 
Sept. 11 50 ee 
+ ee Nov. 3 50 vi tt 
Ltd. (preferred) | a Te 30 
Globe Phospate Co. ($10,000 Ist mtg. bonds, $169.80 per $1000 paid on prin.) Dec. 22 $50 for the lot _........... 
(oan: com: aad: Sah. O80.) Csccsssccccces “Se | eres $12 for the lot _.......... 
Limestone Products Corp. (150 sh. pfd., $50 par, and 150 sh. com., no sta Se 7 lle tone $60 for the lot _ .......... : 
ae a: re és cig rey 314% semi-annual 
Oct. 13 ieuets: § ‘aedembiee £1% 
gz ee ea I eres 
River Feldspar and Milling Co. (50 sh. com. and 50 sh. pfd.) (4)... eee —_ re sponte $200 for the lot 
eo: 8 8= amon "36 -  — ‘iecswcses 
mesa: = taxon sae)  ~anesens $2 Jan. 1 
a a | cm De). 9) eeetaecee 
i Se ee $6525 for the lot. .......... 
Vermont Milling Products Co. (slate granules) 22 sh. com. and 12 sh. pfd. (8) fe | $1 for the lot seat 
Aug. 3 50 A 100 
MOE, SEO. gemasenne WO... une crmoaeeaes 
Ltd., London, England. (*) Price obtained at auction by Adrian H. Muller & Sons, hen York. (?) Price obtained at auction 


(g) Neidecker and Co.. 
by R. L. Day 
Lofland, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Barnes and Lofland, Philadelphia, on November 3, 1925. 


and Co., Boston. (3) Price obtained at auction by Weilepp-Bruton and Co., Baltimore, Md. 
(5) Price obtained at auction for lot of 50 shares by R. L. Day and 
(*) Price obtained at auction by Wise, Hobbs and Arnold, Boston, Mass. 


Co., Boston, Mass. 


(4) Price obtained at auction by Barnes and 
(x) Price obtained at auction by 





Standard Slag to Take Over 
Bessemer Limestone and 


Cement 

CCORDING to news reports, Wick & 

Co., Youngstown, Ohio, brokers, acting 
for the Standard Slag Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, have offered to purchase control of 
the Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. The terms of the sale 
have been announced in a letter sent to the 
common stockholders by John Tod, presi- 
dent of the Bessemer company. Under the 
terms offered, the common stockholders are 
to receive $250 per share in cash, ex divi- 
dend of $5.50 December 3, contingent upon 
80% of the stockholders consenting and 
upon a verification by independent auditors 
and engineers of the company’s balance 
sheets and physical assets. The time limit 
to consummate the deal is set for February 
1, 1927, but the letter intimates that the 
audit and appraisal will be completed by the 
first of the year, in which case cash pay- 
ments for the stock will be made shortly 
after. 

“Tf you wish to join with other stock- 
holders,’ Mr. Tod writes, “which includes 
the officers and members of the board, in 
accepting the offer of Wick & Co., sign the 
enclosed stockholders’ agreement promptly 
and send to the Dollar Savings and Trust 
Co., Youngstown.” 

This paragraph in the letter indicates that 
officers and directors, who hold approxi- 
mately 70% of the common stock, are in 
favor of the sale of the stock and that they 
have deposited their agreements. The offi- 
cers and directors have “approved and rec- 
ommended” the acceptance of the offer, the 
letter says. 

Last sales of the stock were around $135 
a share a short time ago: Most of the stock 
in the company is held by the Butler, Tod 
and Stambaugh families, which organized 
the company and made a great success of it. 
There is $1,800,000 common and $1,000,000 
preferred stock outstanding. In the five 
years ended with 1926 the company earned 
after all charges and allowing for preferred 
dividends an aggregate in excess of $125 a 


share, available for common. 

The Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. 
produces about 1,000,000 tons of blast fur- 
nace fluxstone at their quarry and plant at 
Walford, Penn., and makes shipments within 
a wide radius. It is one of the strong com- 
panies in the Youngstown district, the larg- 
est in that section of the country, with lime- 
stone reserves estimated at 600,000,000 tons. 
The company also owns and operates a 
large wet-process cement mill at Walford, 
Penn., with a daily production of about 
3000 bbl. from three 10x175-ft. kilns, each 
equipped with an 8x60-ft. extension. 

The Standard Slag Co. operates slag 
crushing plants located as follows: One at 
Ashland, Ky., 12 in Ohio and two in Penn- 
sylvania. Recently the company has been 
identified with the newly organized Federal 
Portland Cement Co., which is planning the 
erection of cement mills at Cleveland and 
Chicago in addition to the mill at Buffalo 
which is now in the process of construc- 
tion. L. A. Beeghly, who is president of 
the Federal company, is also president of 
the Standard Slag Co. 


U. S. Gypsum Net to Equal 1925 
CCORDING to a director of United 
States Gypsum Co., earnings of the 

company this year will closely approximate 

those in 1925, when the net income amounted 
to $8,414,117, equal to $15.45 a share on 

506,915 shares of common stock then out- 

standing. In the event that this estimate 

proves to be correct, earnings this year will 
amount to about $11.40 a share on the 

684,335 shares which will be outstanding 

after the payment of the 35% stock divi- 

dend to be distributed December 31. 

The company’s showing this year is con- 
sidered quite satisfactory in view of the 
lower prices that have prevailed in 1926 as 
compared with 1925. It is pointed out that 
reduced operating costs made it possible to 
report as favorable earnings as last year, 
the increased efficiency just about offsetting 
the average drop in the prices of the com- 
pany’s commodities. In this connection, it 
is learned that about $6,000,000 will have 


been expended for plant improvements by 
the end of the current year. 

It is also understood that stockholders 
will be asked at an early date to increase 
the company’s common capitalization. Prac- 
tically all of the $15,000,000 authorized com- 
mon stock will be outstanding after the dis- 
tribution of the 35% stock dividend. The 
additional authorization will be necessary to 
take care of any further stock distributions, 
although no such payment is contemplated 
in the near future. 


The management will probably continue 
its policy of paying regular common cash 
dividends at the rate of 8% annually, equal 
to $1.60 a share per year on the $20 par 
value common stock, with extra cash divi- 
dends and stock distribution when war- 
ranted. Extra cash dividends of $3.40 a 
share have been declared this year, while 
extra payments in 1925 amounted to $4 on 
each share of common stock. It is interest- 
ing to note, however, that the total cash 
outlay for the extra dividends was the same 
in both years, there having been a 15% stock 
distribution at the end of 1925. Should the 
company elect to follow the same procedure 
in 1927, extra cash dividends during the 
year would amount to $2.20 a share. 

While officials of the company are reticent 
about making predictions for 1927, they 
point out that the volume of building is high 
at the present time but that profits will be 
dependent largely upon the price situation.— 
Wall Street News (New York). 


New York Trap Rock Bonds 
Offered 


ILLIAM R. COMPTON and E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, New York, are offer- 

ing at 9814 and interest to yield over 6.125%, 
$6,500,000 first mortgage sinking fund gold 
bonds (closed mortgage) of the New York 
Trap Rock Corp., New York, dated Dec. 1, 
1926, to mature Dec. 1, 1946. The following 
data are from a letter of Wilson P. Foss, 


chairman of the board: 

Capitalization. The capitalization of the 
corporation upon completion of present 
financing will be as follows: 
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First mort. 6% s. f. gold bonds......$6,500,00€ 
7% s. £. gold debentures.................... 1,250,000 
Cumulative $7.00 pfd. stock (no 

PAT) cnseeneeecceercrseeseeecccsnssacsenteeeseneeenes 20,000 sh. 
Common stock (no par).................. 180,000 sh. 

Business and Properties. The New York 
Trap Rock Corp., organized under the laws 
of the state of New York in 1918, through 
predecessor companies has been in the busi- 
ness of producing crushed stone for over 30 
vears. The corporation is acquiring the 
physical properties for the Tomkins Cove 
Stone Co., and will own five large-scale op- 
erating quarries located on the Hudson river, 
equipped with dock facilities for utilizing 
water transportation. Four of these quarries 
also have facilities for railroad loading. 

The operating plants have been extensively 
developed for the economical production of 
crushed stone. A large part of the past 
earnings of the corporation have been in- 
vested in plant extensions and improvements. 
These improvements have increased the pro- 
duction as to quarries previous!y owned more 
than 100% in the past 6 years. 

The property of the corporation will em- 
brace 1,873 acres of quarry lands containing 
superior deposits of trap rock, dolomite and 
limestone, sufficient to supply raw material 
for at least 100 years, using as a basis twice 
the rate of production of 1925. Reserve 
properties are located on navigable waters 
at East Haven, Conn., adjacent to Long 
Island Sound, one at Kingston, N. Y., adja- 
cent to the Hudson River, and one at Little 
Falls, N. Y., on the State Barge Canal. The 
business of the New York Trap Rock Corp. 
is unusually simple of operation, the raw 
material being converted in less than 20 min- 
utes into finished product, which is delivered 
and sold in an average of less than 36 hours, 
thus eliminating the uncertainties and dan- 
gers of large inventories. 

Market. The products of the corporation 
include crushed trap rock and dolomite which 
because of their unusual wearing qualities 
are given preference for highway work, bal- 
last and concrete construction work. The 
demand for these products is constantly in- 
creasing and, for each of the years since the 
organization of the corporation, has been in 
excess of production. The territory served 
embodies a population estimated at approxi- 
mately 10,500,000, including the entire met- 
ropolitan area of New York City and adja- 
cent territory from New Brunswick, N. J., 
to Troy, N. Y. 

Transportation Facilities. With each of 
the operating quarries having water trans- 
portation and all but one rail transportation 
as well, the corporation holds a strategic po- 
sition in supplying the world’s greatest 
market. In delivery to New York City and 
the metropolitan territory, water transporta- 
tion shows a differential of approximately 
$.75 per cubic yard over rail shipment and 
permits delivery to a larger number of points 
than can be reached by rail without addi- 
tional cost of re-handling. The corporation 
owns 84 barges which are used in the deliv- 
ery of its products. 

Security and Assets. These bonds will be 
direct obligations of the New York Trap 
Rock Corp., and will be secured by a closed 
first mortgage on all its fixed assets and those 
being acquired, including quarry lands, build- 
ings, machinery, barges, equipment, etc. The 
J. G. White Engineering Corp. values the 
five operating properties and barges at $16,- 
630,000, which is in excess of $2,500 for 
cach $1,000 bond of this issue. The balance 
sheet of the corporation giving effect to this 
‘inancing shows current assets of over four 
times current liabilities. 

_ Sinking Fund. The indenture securing this 
issue of bonds will provide for a sinking 
‘und of $250,000 a year for the first 10 years 
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and $300,000 a year for the second 10 years, 
payable semi-annually beginning June 1, 
1927, such payments to be augmented by an 
amount equal to 10% of the cash dividends 
paid at any time on the common stock. The 
sinking fund shall be available for the pur- 
chase of bonds in the open market at prices 
below the call price or for the call of bonds 
by lot.. Bonds shall be subject to ca!l at 30 
days’ notice at 105 plus accrued interest dur- 
ing the first 10 years and at one-half per 
cent less for each of the succeeding years. 

Earnings. The consolidated net income ior 
the past three years of the corporation and 
the properties and business being acquired 
available for interest but before depreciation, 
depletion and Federal income taxes, as certi- 
fied by Messrs. Haskins and Sells, have been 
as follows: 


Re tkcnascicecisapeacuaientenaiiabead $1,470,216.25 
| _- SEREneaiemer meaen ences aes 1,581,707.94 
of sda sshdtcciactehsaiecilinnials 1,824,947.96 


*November and December estimated. 
The $1,625,624 average annual earnings for 
the above period are in excess of 4.1 times 
maximum annual interest requirements of 
this issue and in excess of 2.5 times com- 
bined maximum annual interest and minimum 
fixed sinking fund charges on this issue. 
For the year 1926 (two months estimated) 
such earnings are in excess of 4.6 times 
maximum annual interest requirements on 
the first mortgage bonds. Earnings avail- 
able for interest for the year 1927 are esti- 
mated in excess of $2,000,000. 
CONDENSED CONSOL v 
SHEET, NEW YORK TRAP ROCK -~ 
CORP. AND SUBSIDIARIES, 
OCTOBER 31, 1926 
(After giving effect to proposed acquisition of 
certain properties of the Tomkins Cove Stone 
Co. and proposed new financing) 


ASSETS 
Current Assets: 


SC See eee ee $ 382,304.74 











Notes receivable.......... 82,789.56 
Accounts Receivable: 

Cus- 

tomers $1,272, 

Others, 

Total, $1,278,285.89 

Less re- 

serve for 

doubtful 

accounts, 9,709.03 1,268,576.86 

Inventories (book 


quantities, said to 
be priced at cost; 
not verified under 
audit) : 

Materials and sup- 
LL nee 
Crushed stone 





Total current 
Property: 

Land, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equip- 
ment ........... 

Property of 
iary 
subject to mtge....... 52,575. 

Marine equipment..... 818,712.5 


aasets.............:: § 1,974,245.28 


" $14,820,106.95 
subsid- 
company not 


‘SOtal property .......2......: Bia pecs $15,791,394.94 
Due from New York Central Rail- 
road Co. (deferred pending com- 
pletion of excavations, etc., in 
connection with their purchase of 

right of way at Clinton Point)...... 32,000.00 
Investment in Verplanck Shipyard 
and Repair Corp. (30 shares of 





common capital stock, at par 
Rt |) pee ETERS Ce eae se 3,000.00 
Liberty Bonds and New York City 
bonds deposited with the state 
industrial commission...................... 27,227.47 
Deferred Debit Items: 
Prepaid insurance, taxes, 
MTETESE, C16. ...2......0220002 $34,253.07 
Miscellaneous...................- 3,826.06 
Total deferred debit items.......... 38,079.13 








$17,865,946.82 


67 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Accounts payable........ $ 361,039.31 
Fed. inc. tax (4th in- 
stallment, 1925 tax) 24,083.49 
Reserve for bonus...... 84,356.94 
COI nace 3,932.18 
Total current liabilities... $ 473,411.92 
Funded Debt: 
20-yr. 1st mtge. 6% 
sinking fund gold 
je ert iere: $ 6,500,000.00 
10-yr. 7% sinking fund 
gold debentures.......... 1,250,000.00 
Total funded debt........................ $ 7,750,000.00 
Reserves: 
Depreciation : 
Quarry bldgs. and 
equipment ......... : 949,999.91 
Property of subsid- 
iary not subject 
to mortgage.......... 26,558.39 
Marine equipment.... 106,722.03 
Depiction. <............. 106,603.23 
Fed. inc. tax ac- 


crued, 10 mos. end- 
ed Oct. 31, 1926.. 
Repairs and condi- 
tioning, compen- 
sation ins. claims, 
and contingencies.. 54,370.89 


"Teil NORIO : 


139,250.00 


$ 1,383,504.45 


Equity of minority shareholders of 
Carbonate of Lime Corp................. 
Capital Stock and Surplus: 

Pfd. (20,000 shares of 
no par value).......... $ 2,000,000.00 

Common stock (180,- 
000 shares of no 
par  Wwalde?-............... 

Capital surplus (repre- 
senting part of ap- 
preciation of prop- 
erty taken in accts. 
i RS ene 


77,999.24 


5,844,874.28 


336,156.93 


Total capital stock and surplus.. $ 8,181,031.21 


NE ose .... $17,865,946.82 
NOTE: The New York Trap Rock Corp. was 
contingently liable at October 31, 1926, on account 
of notes receivable discounted in the amount of 
$34,516.15. ; 
Purpose of Financing. The proceeds from 
this issue of bonds and from $1,250,000 of 
7% sinking fund gold debentures will be 
used to purchase the physical assets of the 
Tomkins Cove Stone Co. and the crushed 
stone business of the Calvin Tomkins Co. 
(selling company for Tomkins Cove Stone 
Co.), to retire the present funded indebted- 
ness of the corporation. 


Dividends Cischinail 


Company Rate Payable 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 

(C23) See er eraenepet ee 50c qu. Jan. 12 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 

fo) ere eae e ena erases: $lex. Jan.12 
Canada Cement Co. (com.)..2% qu. Jan. 4 


Canada Cement Co. (pfd.)..134% qu. Jan. 4 


Dolese and Shepard.............. 1.50qu. Jan. 1 
Dolese and Shepard.............. 1.50ex. Jan. I 
Ideal Cement Co. (com.)....$1 qu. Dec. 15 
Ideal Cement Co.................---- $1 ex. Dec. 15 


Ideal Cement Co. (pfd.)......134% qu. Dec. 15 


Kelley Island L. & T. Co....$2qu. Jan. 2 
Kelley Island L. & T. Co....$2ex. Jan. 2 
Asundel Corp. —........... 45c qu. Jan. 3 
Agundel-Corp. ..........__....... 20cex. Jan. 3 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. 

I ics iotiuicbasiniacrpiaeee 1% qu. Jan. t 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. 

CINE isckicciavainnnnees 2% ex. Jan. I 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. 

CIID Caipticiiacciesclstutinde 134% Jan. 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. 

CE Si cicdiatebeapcebinnsibteeness 2% Jan. ¥ 
Charles Warner (com.)......75¢ Jan. 12 
Charles Warner (pfd.)........ 134% Jan. 27 
Sandusky Cement (com.)....$2 qu. Jan. 1 
Sandusky Cement .................. $4 ex. Jan. I 
Santa Cruz P. C. Co.(com.)..$1 qu. Jan. t 
Santa Crea. 'C, Co... $1 ex. Jan. 1 
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Portland Cement Output in November 


Production and Shipments 


Increase Over 


November, 1925—Record Totals Probable for 1926 


a production of portland ce- 
ment 4% 
and shipments an increase of nearly 11% as 
compared with November a year ago, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines, Department 
of Commerce. Portland cement stocks at 
the end of November, 1926, were almost 22% 
higher than at the of the preceding 
month, and were nearly 12% greater than 
the stocks at the end of November, 1925. 


shows an increase of about 


end 


These statistics, prepared by the Division 
of Mineral Resources and Statistics of the 
Bureau of Mines, are compiled from reports 
for November, 1926, received direct from all 
manufacturing plants except two, for which 
estimates were necessary on account of lack 
of returns. 


Clinker Stocks 


Stocks of clinker, or unground cement, at 
the mills at the end of November, 1926, 
amounted to about 5,762,000 bbl. compared 
with 5,394,000 bbl. (revised) at the begin- 
ning of the month. 

An estimate of the unground clinker by 
months is given below. 


ESTIMATED CLINKER (UNGROUND CE- 


MENT) AT THE MILLS AT END OF EACH 
MONTH, 1925 AND 1926, IN BARRELS 
Month 1925 1926 
January . 7,017,000 9,074,000 
February 8,497,000 10,931,000 
March 9,962,000 12,284,000 
April .... 9,731,000 12,934,000 
_ SRST epee anes . 9,053,000 11,649,000 
June .... 7,937,000 10,086,000 
July eae ek ...... 6,961,000 8,515,000 
August .. : scsbcoueceeone! DONO ROOD 7,362,000 
September 4,561,000 6,095,006 
October 4,086,000 *5 394,000 
November 5,013,000 5,762,000 
December 6,469,000 —..... elie 
*Revised. 


PORTLAND CEMENT SHIPPED FROM MILLS INTO STATES, 


Shipped to— 














Alabama 192,882 153,636 
BO chs, ; S : Se 455 668 
SS ee eens 34,380 42,709 
Arkansas ....... : 54,377 75,962 
California 1,120,092 1,204,615 
Colorado 122,128 137,054 
Connecticut 232,265 255,785 
IN ie cs pccceentces 63,024 46,600 
District of Columbia 84,260 94,183 
Florida LO aan 522,465 315,214 
Seorgia ............... 134,340 160,377 
Hawaii Rid hes Pah PEN ee ES 3,511 17,179 
Rea Se ce: 24,959 34,221 
Tllinois . 1,658,700 1,458,052 
Indiana 625,962 646,062 
EE air eater 368,763 350,251 
Kansas 205,607 226,069 
Kentucky 196,628 246,310 
Louisiana 80,907 108,642 
_ NS Oe So Ree ieee 40,051 90,934 
EMTFINNG .........:-.-. 269,019 249,489 
Massachusetts 326,615 358,853 
Michigan ........ serene ee 1,195,566 1,372,831 
LS ee ee eee 455,011 07,570 
MESSBIGEIDDL .......-....-<..200..0c-se0c---<e 56,979 79,924 
_ On ee 597,568 457,632 
_ OS Se ae eae 24,598 30,597 
Nebraska 206,703 169,159 
Nevada 10,598 10,291 
New Hampshire .... 48,675 56,092 
NMED aan ove ccsardncomnbicen 809,251 866,717 





1925—Sept.—1926 


MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS IN PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF 
FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT 


1924 1925 
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(A) Stocks of finished portland cement at factories. 


Distribution of Cement 


The following figures show shipments 
from portland cement mills distributed 


1925—Oct.—1926 


7 


among 


IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 


Shipped to— 
New 








the 


1925 


1925—Sept.—1926 


states 
shipped during the months of September and 
October, 1925 and 1926. 


1926 
ae oe > 
B2PEZ ZEEE 






(B) Production of 
finished portland cement. Shipments of finished portland cement from factories 


to which cement was 


AND 1926, IN BARRELS* 
1925—Oct.-—1926 








158,310 169,086 Mexico ee 12,945 17,738 15,687 22,127 
528 132 New York ..... . 2,006,604 2,490,511 1,880,822 2,107,119 
33,577 44,360 North Carolina .. 354,835 412,719 328,705 382,736 
52,339 70,785 North Dakota . 33,458 46,528 28,020 30,647 
1,125,094 1,276,210 MEN, A osccscosccsc nc. 1,118,150 1,137,722 870,645 989,005 
103,024 113,951 WI NONIIR aac ccc sn cscecanacsccocctkeaseses 195,542 219,399 212,696 188,144 
230,906 242,167 Oregon Eee cmt tony Beene 157,333 150,679 155,066 126,946 
63,752 44,898 Pennsylvania Mee ini SBe Rien ree 1,937,173 1,620,018 1,490,931 1,415,233 
94,295 90,347 RONEN UND os 55 oe caste Seenisevsnd 346 0 0 
535,817 343,404 PRRORC TRIBNE n= goo. ccictevececewssstce 71,846 56,575 84,229 72,653 
134,198 148,699 Seo, © Tc | a he 82,742 55,967 69,548 61,63 
8,086 16,887 South Dakota 56,838 47,794 41,532 48,761 
21,228 33,444 MMR ese os cscccccs Ses niscendansotoeene 171,080 239,051 118,768 203,406 
1,257,184 1,918,899 RNS ch cteicecs 328,962 430,727 290,946 441,775 
476,635 719,882 Lo Re eee teed tea 44,564 56.948 40,238 64,504 
259,971 501,683 Vermont 28,794 50,697 31,509 34,591 
215,258 244,497 Virginia ...... 184,071 191,720 156,782 151,319 
139,790 192,177 Washington .... 258,182 202,117 254,164 191,453 
77,948 123,139 WESE VitBINa: x.cccscccccccisccicesccessese 201,698 188,894 193,757 143,112 
40,243 47,136 Wisconsin ...... 513,479 594,999 285,712 582,919 
196,739 270,241 Wyoming eee 20,461 23,893 16,522 15,475 
349,702 305,190 Unspecified ....... 74,427 73,748 36,326 13,132 
992,423 1,159,596 
376,854 84,739 17,610,869 18,032,122 15,217,110 17,425,861 
41,777 68,149 Foreign countries ................-....... 54,878 91,890 60,139 
505,730 498,449 — 
19,205 27,916 Total shipped from cement 
goer ab on plants....... aucsecestens toast cals anes 17,711,000 18,087,000 15,309,000 17,486,900 
52,975 44,983 *Includes estimated distribution of shipments from three plants in Septem- 
847,301 856,615 i 


ber and October, 1925; and from five plants in September and October, 1926. 
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PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY 
MONTHS, IN 1925 AND 1926, IN BARRELS 
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American and German Portland 














Production _ ——Shipments—— Stocks at end of month Cements Compared 
Month 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 N INTERESTING comparison of 
a 8,856,000 7,887,000 5,162,000 5,674,000  17,656.000 20,582,000 . 
February  ..----..-.s.0-- 8,255,000 7,731,000 6,015,000 5,820,000 19.689.000 22,384,000 American and German portland ce- 
Matcliy 22a soe 11,034,000 10,355,000 10,279,000 9,539,000 20,469,000 23,200,000 ments is reported in a recent issue of the 
First quarter .......... 28,145,000 25,973,000 25456000 SEGGSOO: 42.555 eee German journal, Zement. The work was 
Meili iitehecsiect heats 13,807,000 12,401,000 14,394,000 12,961,000 19,877,000 22,640,000 carried on by Dr. G. Haegermann, Karls- 
May 15,503,000 16,472,000 16,735,000 17,951,000 18.440,000 21,173,000 horst, Germany. For this investigation 12 
FE inectcceesivcanccssms SE 16,827,000 17,501,006 19,113,000 16,409,000 18,900,000 : ; ‘ 
aaasiie  <<aani Risch cats, OC OCS different brands of American portland ce- 
Second quarter ...... 44,697,000 45,700.000 48,630,000 50,025,000 bamiepemscancat ranean ments and one white cement were tested, 
July. ...... 15,641,000 17,096,000 18,131,000 18,786,000 13,896,000 17,210,000 according to German standard methods and 
‘August ......... 16,419,000 16,936,000 18,383,000 18,536,000 11,952,000 15,718,000 ; ; : 
September ................... 15,939,000 16,571,000 17,711,000 18,087,000 10,247,000 ~—«-14,195,000 - COmpared with the average figures for ordi- 
Pesan aes. IE 2 sisssct tres: ean nary German portland and high portlan 
g Third quartet.......... 47,999,000 50,603,000 54,225,000 SUAGRGGe —wxtdinn en - wae i P - P d 
a pate | See eae Rae, | Leet cements. 
Gitoben. svete 15,992,000 16,596,000 15,309,000 17,486,000 10,979,000  *13,334,000 ; a: 
: November _ 13,656.000 14,193,009 ‘10,187,000 11,290,000 14,534,000 —-16,237,000 The results of these tests are said to show 
December ................-- VOFTFGOR avcscie cece 6,917,000 TS,SIS000 occ that the rate of setting is about the same in 
7 Fourth quarter ..... 40,361,000... 32,413,000... American and ordinary German portland ce- 
= Se = ——-——- ments; the German high portlanc ts 
7 161,202,000 ne Ca RS it _ oo 2 1 cements 
J *Revised. having a more rapid set than either of the 
others. Difference in density and specific 
= o ry ry j a 
PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS AND STOCKS OF FINISHED PORTLAND CEMENT, BY DIS- 8favity - the American and German cements 
- TRICTS, IN NOVEMBER, 1925 AND 1926, AND STOCKS IN OCTOBER, were of little consequence. 
e mh: Tt BARRELS —_ The American cements in fineness lay be- 
Production Shipments Stocks at end of of Octo- tween the ordinary German portland cements 
7 Commercial district 1925—Nov.—1926 1925—Nov.—1926 1925—Nov.—1926 ber, 1926* and the high portland cement. Three- and 
; E’n Penn., N. J. & Md. 3,457,000 3,617,000 2,909,000 3,356,000 1,353,000 2,697,000 2,437,000 ; ee aia, ae “ 
q New York occcccccscsncce 872,000 "820,000 "609,000 "609,000 670,000 896,000 ~~ "685,000 7-day compressive strengths gave lower fig 
al a Ohio, W’n Penn. & W. ures for the American cements but on the 
4 We oe ee ee 1,241,000 1,157,000 852,000 1,067,000 1,904,000 2,151,000 2,062,000 : : 
: : Nitin ..............-- 988,000 1,227,000 585,000 ‘781,000 1,318,000 1,471,000 1,026,000 28-day test, the American cements were 
: Wis., Ill., Ind. & Ky... 1,941,000 1,930,000 1,211,000 1,143,000 2,882,000 2,084,000 1,296,000 ¢ = ota nual 
Va. Tenn., Ala. & Ga. 15192;000  1/290,000 "7542000 1,233,000 722°000-—-1124°000 ‘1,067,000 f0und to have a greater strength than the 
"i : E’n Mo., Ia., Minn. & German average for that time. Increases of 
s . n 99 a 7 e 602.( 00 2; 22, ( 2, ’ ’ ’ S i 
- : we yg Neb... Kan. & eee Siewert on , re SIG LAR 4g to 43 th per sq. in. over the average 
"patentee $59,000 821,000 818,000 739,000 1,559,000 1,538,000 1,455,000 ~— tensile strength of German portland cements 
i "BONDS: occncacsssa acceaeanaoaatest 399,000 402,000 356,000 427,000 426,000 381,000 406,000 em. 5 I I 
3 ? Colo., Mont. & Utah... 95,000 200,000 128,000 156,000 453.000 450,000 406,000 were reported. In making all these deter- 
SCRIROIINEIN, acces irnciesxctschss 1,099,000 1,154,000 1,029,000 972,000 529,000 662,000 480,000 4 ‘ ) ; = : ‘ 
7 Ore. & Wash............ .’293:000 "265,000 167,000 205,000 +~=—«.296,000 +~—-466,000 «408,000 -«Minations, a 1:3 mix was used. All the 
oi q eee ea American cements tested had good post- 
q 13,656,000 14,193,000 10,187,000 11,290,000 14,534,000 16,237,000 13,334,000 hardening qualities. 
7 4 *Revised. j ; 
: The author’s conclusions are that the 
7 f : : American portland cements as a rule do not 
a IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY EXPORTS AND IMPORTS* Kae : sil ssie th 
7 4 COUNTRIES AND BY BSSTRICTS, EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT BY have as great tenes e or compressive strengths 
= : IN OCTOBER, 6 COUNTRIES IN OCTOBER, 1926 as German high portland cements. Of the 
¥ > =—_ 9) . _ . e ° . 
er District into _ Exported to Barrels Value 12 American cements under investigation 
from which imported Barrels Value Canada ......................... --- 2,431 $12,374 only one gave results comparable with the 
COME AD: AMNCPICR oo ccicccccccnccccneciasccsscce 14,136 37,033 ‘ ‘ 7 
{ Los Angeles........ 54 NU CM ae ce es ,065 20,759' average German high portland cements. The 
| Maine & N. H. 11,998 51,610 Other West Indies 6,565 15,178 Pe are rate? ae? ‘ 
| Massachusetts .. 82,552 90,499 Mexico ie eaear 4'362 16,208 chemical analyses of American and German 
7 Belgium | Mobile ............... phe te ryt pet America ............. — pete portland cements show that the main dif- 
pV aaa ane .... 39,55 51, er countries . RATES 23,212 $ " 
d LF ine eae 2997 4857 : ferences between the two are that the lime 
| La i 69,389 $225,874 is lower and the magnesia and silica higher 
Jas tom ...... 3,003 159 : : 
l Washing DOMESTIC HYDRAULIC CEMENT in the American portland cements. 
Total. ae ccd OeSS2 $363,445 aa ie ALASKA, HAWAIL _———————————— 
AND PORTO RICO IN OCTO- ° e 
: , oads 
| § St. Lawrence .... 506 $939 BER, 1926* Lime m Earth R 
7 CANARY VOEMOME nneeann 222 374 Barrels Value “”g\yUT OF THE MUD WITH LIME” 
9 —_—- ——— Alaska ' 633 $ 1,935 : ¢ 5 
6 Total... 728 Siti: TE chet 17,014 38.377 (Bulletin 317) is the title of the 
: Denmark and ——_— Porto Rico............ 5,195 11,865 atest bulletin issued by the National Lime 
4 Faroe Islands. Porto Rico ........ 6,780 $11,208 22,842 $52,177. Association. This attractively printed 16- 
: ” a tai “Compiled from the records of the Bureau of page bulletin is well illustrated and shows 
, New Orleans...... 655 890 Foreign and Domestic C : subj ; . 
0 France.............. slo a 739 rus a omestic Commerce and subject to he time treatment of earth roads. 
6 
. Total.............. 1,394 $4,253 =EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF HYDRAULIC CEMENT, BY MONTHS, IN 1925 AND 1926 
5 ; "otis ———————- Exports ——— —_—_—_————__I mports 
4 Germany........... New Orleans .... 2,859 $2,285 1925 1926 1925 1926 
1 Month Barrels Value __—_— Barrels Value Barrels Value Barrels Value 
9 Japan and Hawaii ....... 2,496 $4,898 January ..... 71,596 $207,547 72,939 $216,431 231,258 $364,196 360,580 $576,717 
3 Chee February 56,249 181,356 73,975 220,706 119,077 206,308 314,118 527,948 
2 PSE ae aa ; : : eee lie 65,248 200,410 69,080 205,647 218,048 337,039 493,241 812,968 
9 Netherlands...... Maine & N. H. 9,035 $18,720 89,508 263,831 96,296 284,772 197,686 280,826 257,302 398,114 
bs cntaesy Sane 85,385 250,845 78,601 224,365 186,897 286,959 223,130 337,031 
is e 71,343 217,899 80,684 248,814 254,937 409,539 335,570 495,744 
- United Kingd’m{ Massachusetts ......_ 500 $787 98.141 286,543 130,822 376,220 335,118 499,602 250,862 395,981 
; U New York .......... 2,979 5510 ‘August 103,961 289,904 64,946 216,489 379,847 611,551 350,638 560,532 
i mess, = «| Saener 102,649 285,225 70,920 239,174 513,252 789,121 194,129 308,224 
CRETOTEE © noseisss sscass.. 73,369 228,467 69,389 225,874 535,050 824,268 263,403 412,415 
0 Total.............. 3,479 $6,297 November | |~° eece 388,604 = 678,518 ene ceeccceeee 
December 100,323 POG eee! ek 295,543 526,001 
4 Grand total 263,403 $412,415 1,019,597 $3,003,128 occ cesescen 3,655,217 $5,813,928 
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Missouri Valley Sand and Gravel 
Producers Meeting 


LTHOUGH the members of the Mis- 
A souri Valley Sand and Gravel Producers 
Association operate in a locality which, as a 
whole, has shown rather a decrease than an 
increase in business the past year, the annual 
meeting of the association was well attended 
and the members found plenty of live sub- 
jects to discuss. Socially, the meeting was 
the success that it always is, the entertain- 
ment, furnished by the Kansas City pro- 
ducers, including lunches for both days of 
the session, a theater party Monday night 
and an informal dinner Tuesday night. 

“Cap” Stewart, the retiring president, made 
an excellent opening address in which he 
reviewed the work of the association during 
the year. He said that it had been unusually 
gloomy at the start not only from the fact 
that business was poor but also because 
the formation of the Consumer’s Sand Co. 
of Topeka had combined a number of mem- 
ber companies into a single company, which 
it was at first thought would mean a loss 
of members. But it had not worked out as 
expected. and it was now seen that the “mer- 
ger” was for the good of the whole industry. 


Needs of the Association 

The executive committee held six meetings 
in different parts of the association’s terri- 
tory during the year, and while they could 
not point to any increase in membership as 
a result of these they could point to impor- 
tant results of the. intangible kind. In some 
places they were able to solve local problems 
and place the industry on a firmer basis. 
One of the most important acts of the execu- 
tive committee was the securing of E. E. 
Scholer, an engineer of standing, to assist 
members not only in production problems, 
but in seeing that the advantages of good, 
clean aggregate were brought before the 
consumers of the product. He called atten- 
tion to the need for some consideration of 
state laws regarding contract work in which 
sand and gravel were used and mentioned 
that one contractor received $1.59 per yd. 
for the same paving in Kansas that he got 
$2.57 for in Missouri and yet made more 
money in Kansas, because in Missouri he 
had to collect tax bills to get his money. 
If paving was as cheap in Missouri as in 
Kansas he believed that a lot more of it 
would be done and the producers would 
benefit. The right kind of legislation would 
bring this about. As things are now, Kansas 
towns have about three times as much paving 
as Missouri towns of the same size. In clos- 
ing he thanked the officers and members of 
the executive committee for their unusually 
efficient co-operation during the past year. 


Reports by Districts 


Reports from the different districts were 


then called for. F, A. Langhead spoke first 
on conditions in the Upper Kaw river dis- 
trict. He said that his company (the Con- 
sumer’s Sand Co. of Topeka) was new and 
had had to make a start under new condi- 
tions but they had found business normal 
and the prospects for the future were satis- 
factory, especially good for the Kansas terri- 
tory. He was followed by Mr. Gades of 
the same company who spoke of the need 
of a more progressive road program in 
Kansas by which all the producers would 
benefit. In answer to a question about new 





N. C. Dunn, newly elected president of 
the association 


plants in the district he said that the Law- 
son Sand Co. had begun operations in Law- 
rence, Kansas, and another plant had begun 
to operate at Kasota, Kansas. He mentioned 
one bit of sharp practice which some pro- 
ducers in his district had followed which he 
thought should be declared as unethical, that 
of calling up a “regular” customer of a com- 
pany and getting an order for a car or two 
of sand by allowing the purchaser to be- 
lieve he was buying from the producer who 
regularly supplied him with sand, perhaps on 
a long contract. 


John Prince of the Stewart Sand Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., spoke of the Lower Kaw 
district, which includes Kansas City. This 
district is greatly influenced by business con- 
ditions in Kansas City and these had not 
been of the best. There had been a consid- 
erable decline in all forms of general con- 
struction and at least three new companies 
had entered the field, which meant that a 
lessened business had to be divided among 
more producers. The decline in building per- 
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mits had amounted to 45% as compared wit}: 
1925. The last thing the district needs a 
the present time is an increase in produc 
tion. The delivered price had dropped abou: 
15 cents a ton, due to an overplus of sand 
produced, although the plant price had so 
far remained firm. As for 1927 he would 
be well satisfied if the tonnage equalled that 
of 1926, taking into consideration all the 
factors of general business and agricultural 
conditions in the district and the outlook 
for building. 


Good Prospects for Oklahoma 

W. E. Rogers, who reported for the Okla- 
homa territory, gave the first cheerful notes 
that were heard in the meeting. His com- 
pany, the Arkansas River Sand Co. of Tulsa, 
had had a fair year and the prospects for 
1927 were excellent because the prospects 
for Oklahoma were so good. He said that 
every morning paper brought news of some 
new construction planned. Some of these 
were a new scrap-steel mill for Sand 
Springs, a new depot for Tulsa, a 20-story 
office building and a big dam to be built on 
the Grand river. To offset these good things 
it must be admitted that there was an over- 
production of sand in Oklahoma and _ that 
there was a bad highway situation, partly 
due to the fact that the counties were trying 
to get the highway building away from the 
state board and back into their own hands. 
On the whole, however, prospects were for 
at least as good a year in 1927 as in 1926. 
J. M. Chandler (Price Sand Co., Tulsa) 
said that things probably looked rosy to 
Mr. Rogers because he had just become an 
“oil millionaire,” a successful well having 
been drilled on his property at Sand Springs. 

N. C. Dunn (Arkansas City Sand Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas) spoke for the Ar- 
kansas river district. He, too, had a pleas- 
anter story to tell than some of the speakers 
who preceded him for he said that he thought 
the production of the district would show up 
with something like a 35% increase. A 
considerable part of this went into road 
work. The future of the district depends on 
what kind of a road program is adopted 
for 1927. River conditions had been fair 
except for one flood which raised the river 
25 fit. and which did some damage. 

Referring to what Mr. Dunn had said 
about river conditions Mr. Prince calied the 
members’ attention to the work of the river 
commission and said that members should 
see that the commission gets some data of 
revenue for river protection work. 

Conditions in the Missouri river district 
were reported by A. E. Fisher of the Glas- 
com (Mo.) Sand and Gravel Co. since H. 
E. Moore, who was to have made the re- 
port, could not be present. Mr. Fisher said 
that highway work in his district has ap- 
parently reached a peak and from now on 
there will be less of it rather than more. 
No plant in the district had done as much 
in 1926 as in 1925 and it looks as though 
production in 1927 would drop back to that 
of 1924, which might be considered normal. 
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River conditions had not been normal as 
there had been both unusually high and 
unusually low river stages and these had 
come at unusual times. 

This year has seen some competition in 
the district from sands shipped in 
points on the Mississippi river. 

KE. E. Dresser (Dresser Sand Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas) said business had been prac- 
tically the same as in 1925. Capt. Stewart, 
whose plant is on the Missouri river, said 
he anticipated that business would be better 
in 1927 as towns and cities would build roads 
to connect with the main highways. There 
considerable amount of paving 
planned in the towns themselves, and for 
these reasons he considered the prospects at 
least fair. 

An address by J. C. McQuide, district 
manager of the Blaw-Knox Co., had to be 
omitted as Mr. McQuide could not be pres- 
ent at either day’s session. 


from 


is also a 


Problems for the National Convention 


The afternoon session began with an ad- 
Stanton Walker, director of the 
Research Division of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association. Mr. Walker spoke of 
the work which the division is doing and 
said its greatest value had been found to be 
work for individual members, and he gave 
some instances to illustrate what he meant. 
A great deal of time had to be spent in 
getting information desired by member com- 
panies. One inquiry had called for a fairly 
complete study of the relation of the density 
of aggregates to the density of concrete. 
Contacts with the A. S. T. M. and A. C. I. 
and other national bodies had to be main- 
tained and this took much time. At present 
these bodies were making national specifica- 
tions for sand and gravel and it is impor- 
tant that such specifications consider the 
position of the producer. The division had 
also cooperated with the Portland Cement 
Association and the National Lime Associa- 
tion. The Portland Cement Association had 


dress by 
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hitherto confined its work to grading of 
aggregate rather than to types of aggregate. 
They had recently requested considerable in- 
formation regarding gravel and the problems 
of the gravel producer. The National Lime 
Association was interested in plaster sand, a 
subject about which no one knows very much 
at the present time. He discussed national 
specifications for sand and gravel to be 
used as concrete aggregates and said that 
no one specification could cover the whole 
country; specifications should be drawn so 
that such matters as grading could be leit 
to local bodies. 

In closing he spoke of the coming national 
convention and told of some of the topics 
that would be discussed and of the speakers 
who would address the meetings in Cincin- 
nati. Much of Mr. Walker’s talk is not 
reported here as it treated of matters which 
will be discussed in fuller detail at the 
National Association convention. 





The members were greatly interested in a 
little demonstration given by Mr. Walker 
to show that the yield of concrete is greater 
with well-graded than with poorly-graded 
He mixed for each test a half 
tumbler of cement with a half tumbler of 
water stirred in the aggregates 
until the members agreed that the consist- 
ency was the same. 


aggregates. 
and then 


One aggregate was a 
fine sand (with a fineness modulus of 1.70) 
and the other a rather coarse concrete sand 
(fineness modulus 3.20). From the first he 
got a little less than one and one-half tum- 
blers full of mortar and from the second 
he got two full tumblers. Roughly, the bet- 
ter graded aggregate gave 25% more con- 
crete, and it is easy to figure out that a 
contractor would be better off if he paid 
more than the regular price for a well- 
graded sand than if he used the poorly 
graded sand and got it for nothing. 


A Bad Sand Specification 


E. E. Sholer, the newly-appointed engi- 
neer of the association, said that it was re- 
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ported that Kansas had just adopted a state 
highway specification for sand which ac- 
cepted sand with a fineness modulus of 1.70 
or greater. Mr. Prince pointed out that this 
was the same as having no specification at 
all. He thought the demonstration of Mr. 
Walker showed that unfit 
for use in concrete. 

The remainder of the session and much 
of the sessions of the next day were given 


such sand was 


to a discussion of arrangements with the 
lumbermen who act as retail dealers in the 
smaller towns and cities. There was a con- 
siderable difference of opinion as to whether 
the producing companies should sell wholly 
through dealers in those places where they 
had no retail yards of their own. Producers 
do this in certain districts but not in others. 
Nothing could be done by the association as 
a whole but it was thought well to have 
the matter discussed and to hear arguments 
for both ways of doing business. 


Car Coopering 


, 


was a subject that also 
occupied the meeting’s attention for several 
hours Tuesday. It seems that conditions on 
some lines in this territory are 
instead of better as some of the 
railroads have sent cars which were almost 
impossible to repair at a reasonable cost to 


Car “coopering’ 


growing 
worse 


plants. One. producer reported that it cost 
him $1 for every car loaded in the past 
season. Frank Peck thought the difficulty 


would disappear as so many steel cars were 
coming into use but Capt. Stewart said that 
he had found the steel cars to be harder 
to repair than the wooden cars, as so many 
of them had been damaged by unloading 
with heavy clamshell buckets which bent cer- 
tain parts so that the doors would not close. 
J. M. Chandler said that every producer in 
the association should keep an accurate ac- 
count of time and material spent on each 
car repaired, with the car number. If this 
was done for three months there would be 
such a showing that the railroads would see 
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the unfairness of asking producers to use 
such equipment. O. W. Knight said that the 
greater part of the money was spent on a 
few “old cripples,’ which never should be 
set in to a plant. Mr. Chandler said it was 
his practice to refuse to load such cars and 
he thought that all the producers should 
refuse to load them and thus compel the 
roads to furnish usable cars. Ji seemed to 
be the sense of the meeting that no one 
objected to cleaning cars and filling cracks 
with hay or sacks and occasionally nailing 
a board over a crack, but no member thought 
that producers should be compelled to make 
large repairs on car bodies, which would 
involve the work of two or three men for 
several hours and perhaps consume several 
dollars’ worth of lumber. No action was 
taken by the members as an association but 
it is understood that the directors will try 
to formulate some method of dealing with 
the burden of car repairing. 

The officers and directors elected for the 
following year are: 

N. C. Dunn, president; H. E. West, vice- 
president ; Otto Kuehne, secretary and treas- 
urer. Directors for the various districts: 
John Prince, Upper Kaw; O. W. Knight, 
Lower Kaw; J. M. Chandler, Oklahoma ; 
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H. E. Moore, Missouri River; F. H. Gades, 


Arkansas River; R. J. Stewart, member ex 
officio. 


Those present were: 


F. A. Langhead, A. M. McQuoin, H. H. Allison, 
H. N. Richardson, F. H. Gades, D. L. Denise 
and F. G. Wear, all of Consumers’ Sand Co., 
Topeka, Kan. 

John Prince, Geo. H. Cook, W. J. Stewart, E. L. 
Kirkham, E. L. Miller and W. J. Gish, Stewart 
Sand Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. W. Peck, L. E. Leach, W. A. Pirnie, E. E. 
Woodson and F. M. Colburn, Muncie Sand Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

H. B. Thompson, A. E. Wallace and John R. 
Carroll, American Sand Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

R. J. Stewart and Bernard Feenex, Pioneer Sand 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

F. M. Henry, Peck-Thompson Sand Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Otto Kuehne, Jr., Kansas Sand Co., Topeka, Kan. 

E. C. Dresser, Dresser Sand Co., Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

H. E. West, West Sand Co., Muskogee, Okla. 

J. M. Chandler, Price Sand Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

N. C. Dunn, Arkansas City Sand Co., Arkansas 
City, Kan. 

L. A. Daly, J. A. Daly Sand Co., Nevada, Mo. 

W. E. Rogers, Arkansas River Sand Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. 

A. E. Fisher, Glasgow Sand Co., Glasgow, Mo. 

O. M. Knight, River Sand Co., Topeka, Kan. 

Fred Ratcliff, Tulsa Sand Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

E. E. Sholer, engineer, Missouri Valley Sand and 
Gravel Producers Association. ia 
Stanton, Walker, Chief of Research Division, 
National Sand and Gravel Association. 
A. Blakemore, American Manganese Steel 

Chicago Heights, IIl. 
W. H. T. Bennett, Chicago. ; 
R. A. Goodwin, “Cement, Mill and Quarry,” Chi- 


Co., 


cago. i y 
Edmund Shaw, “Rock Products,’ Chicago. 


New York State Crushed Stone 
Men Hold Annual Meeting 


HIRTY-TWO members and guests of 
the New York State Crushed Stone Pro- 
ducers Association gathered in the Ten Eyck 
hotel in Albany to attend the association’s 
annual meeting on Dec. 14. In the morning 
session the first matter discussed was the 
unpaid balance of what was pledged to the 
national association. This was disposed of 
by voluntary assessments made by several 
member companies. Self-insurance was then 
introduced by a talk by John Odenbach in 
which he gave the plan pursued by his com- 
pany (the Dolomite Products Co., Rochester ) 
in full detail. 
This was followed by a discussion in 
which James Savage and E. B. Johnson gave 
the results of their investigation of the mat- 
ter. The rate which it is proposed to assess 
the quarries in the coming year was con- 
sidered exhorbitant and the suggestion was 
made that the association start its own mu- 
tual insurance company. The proposal was 
discussed by President Seitz and others and 
finally, on a motion by F. W. Schmidt, it 
was referred to a committee which was in- 
structed to report at a later meeting. 


Adopt Association Emblem 


The emblem then came up for discussion. 
After rescinding all previous action on the 
matter the association finally decided to 
adopt the emblem which has already been 
shown in Rock Propucts, giving the name 


of the association in connection with a map 
of the state. 

Standardization of sizes was the next sub- 
ject presented and the committee reported 
that nothing new had developed. A. T. 
Goldbeck, Director of Research of the Na- 
tional Association, who had come up from 
Washington to address the meeting on this 
subject, made a talk in which he explained 
fully the importance of standardization of 
sizes to the industry as a whole. He stated 
that a committee of the National Association, 
headed by Col. Chamberlain of Chicago, 
was preparing a report to be presented at 
the convention at Detroit and he suggested 
that the secretary forward a copy of the 
resolutions passed at the June meeting of the 
New York State Association for the com- 
mittee’s information. This has since been 
done. The resolutions were published in 
Rock Propwucts. 

The standardization committee was then 
discharged. 

George Schaefer then presented his re- 
port as secretary, which showed, among 
other things, the following activities of the 
Association in 1926. 


Secretary Schaefer’s Report 


Attended the Montreal National Associa- 
tion convention in a body and with the 
largest local association representation of any 
state in the Union. 

Contributed $6,000 to the National Crushed 
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Stone Association in support of the Bureau 
of Research and Engineering at Washington. 

Procured a number of new active and asso- 
ciate memberships for the National Crushed 
Stone Association. 

Assisted the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation in railroad matters before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washington. 

Visited and inspected five stone quarries 
interchanging ideas for betterment of pro- 
duction methods. 

Assisted each other on shipments when it 
became necessary, so that maximum service 
could be assured irrespective of with which 
company the order had been originally 
placed. 

Endeavored to keep in close touch with 
matters vital to the crushed stone industry, 
and, insofar as possible to disseminate such 
information to our membership. 

Adopted an emblem which spells honesty, 
service and responsibility in business dealings 
and recognition of the rights of others. 

Met with state and county officials to pro- 
mote a better mutual understanding, insure 
greater production and better quality of ma- 
terial, and to render more adequate service 
through uniformity of shipments throughout 
the year and elimination of peak loads in 
spring and fall. 

In the matter of the proposed standardiza- 
tion of screen sizes as suggested by the Na- 
tional Engineering Bureau, went on record 
and recommended the adoption of a series of 
sizes such as could be produced through the 
use of screens having not to exceed a total 
of five primary sizes of openings. 

_ Started negotiations relative to a fairer 
interpretation of the rules governing work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 

Endeavored through regular personal con- 
tact to promote a better feeling among us 
and to create that pride in our occupation so 
essential in the conduct of our business deal- 
ings. 

Mr. Schaefer’s report as treasurer was 
then read and after accepting these reports 
the meeting gave him a vote of thanks for 
his work during the year. 


Constitution Changes and Elections 


A change in the constitution was made by 
which the dues for active membership were 
raised to $5 a year and for associate mem- 
bership to $3 a year. 

It was decided to attend the annual con- 
vention of the N. C. S. A. in a body and to 
go in a special car and the secretary was 
instructed to arrange for this. 

After luncheon the meeting was addressed 
by Mr. Schermerhorn, engineer of bridges 
and grade crossings of the State Highway 
Department. A. T. Goldbeck then spoke of 
the recent trip to the Pacific Coast, which 
has been quite fully described in recent 
issues of Rock Propucts. James Savage 
gave a re-run of the films shown at the 
Buffalo meeting and received a vote of 
thanks for his courtesy. 
then adjourned. 


The meeting was 


The following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year: President, George E. Schaefer, 
General Crushed Stone Co., Rochester; vice 
president, E. B. Johnson, Adams and Du- 
ford Co., Chaumont;  secretary-treasurer, 
John H. Odenbach, Dolomite Products Co., 
Rochester. 
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Mineral Aggregate Producers 
Meet in Milwaukee 


HE Wisconsin Mineral Aggregate Asso- 

ciation held its annual meeting in a room 
in the Plankington Building, Milwaukee, on 
December 16. It was very well attended, 
about 90 persons being present, not all of 
whom registered, however, so that the regis- 
tration list shows only 68 present. 

This annual meeting was somewhat dif- 
ferent from those of former years, which 
have largely confined their activities to the 
election of officers and the annual banquet. 
This year, as the secretary, G. F. Daggett, 
said in his annual report, was a departure 
from past methods which tried to give the 
actual production men information that would 
assist them in their work. Some excellent 
papers and addresses resulted from this 
change. 

The secretary’s report covered the work of 
the association from April 15, the date when 
he took up the work. Mr. Daggett is an en- 
gineer and able to assist in production as 
well as marketing problems. In the plants 
of five companies short time studies suc- 
ceeded not only in increasing production but 
in lowering costs. Plant inspection and test- 
ing service also had good results. It is the 
aim of the association to make membership 
in the association a guarantee of the quality 
of the product. 


Association Makes Good Progress 


Four new member companies joined the 
association in 1926. These were the Madison 
Washed Sand and Gravel Co.. the Piters 
Sand and Gravel Co., the Waupaca Sand 
and Gravel Co., and the Wissota Sand and 
Gravel Co. More companies are expected 
to become members in 1927. 


Progress was made in studying and corre- 
lating various city specification with the idea 
of standardizing them to reduce production 
problems. 


A serious car shortage developed in the 
early part of October amounting to 2500 
cars, which came about through the short 
summer loading of coal on the Milwaukee 
docks. Reasonably good service was secured 
by the association applying to officials of the 
railroads involved. 


The following officers and members of the 
Executive Board were chosen for the coming 
year: 

President Geo. G. Brew, Waukesha Sand 
and Gravel Co., Vice President M. W. Deut- 
sche, North Shore Material Co., Secretary 
Treasurer Edw. E. Gillen, Waukesha Lime 
and Stone Co. 

Members of the Executive Board: R. C. 
Brown, Sr., Western Lime and Cement Co., 
C. R. Nutt, Moraine Gravel Co., L. L. Laun, 
Elkart Sand and Gravel Co. Inc., G. D. 


Francey, G. D. Francey Stone and Supply 
Co. 


The morning session was closed except 
to members; the afternoon session was open 


to all producers and others interested and 
this session filled the room, The first paper 
read was that of William E. Phillips, man- 
ager belt conveyor department of H. W. 
Cadwell and Sons Co., (Link Belt Co.) on 
“Installation and Care of Belt Conveyors.” 
Mr. Phillips is a recognized authority on 
conveyors and his work on conveyor idlers 
is well known. He said that the conveyor 
industry is only 35 years old and that he had 
been connected with it for about 20 years. 


Types of Belt Conveyors 


Mr. Phillips paper was full of meat and 
it is expected that Rock Propucts will later 
publish it in full. It contained among other 
things some tables on the capacity and char- 
acteristics of belt conveyors, never before 
published, which had been worked out from 
the results obtained in actual practice. His 
paper dealt especially with conveyors of the 
modern type with low-friction idlers and 
troughing rolls since practically all im- 
portant installations are now of this type. 
It described the various methods of driving 
with the advantages of each, the duplex 
system, which uses a “wear sheet” to ob- 
viate wear on the belt, and a number of de- 
tails all of which are important in assuring 
the success of the installation and in pro- 
longing the life of the belt. 


Plant lubrication was gone into very thor- 
oughly by A. W. Friend, lubricating engineer 
with the Standard Oil Co., Milwaukee. He 
began at the beginning, explaining what fric- 
tion is and how much power it consumes. 
Prof. Benjamin of the Case School of Ap- 
plied Science, Cleveland, Ohio, had found 
that 44.8% of the power consumed in indus- 
trial plants was used in overcoming friction. 
The lowest figure was 14.5% and the highest 
80.7% of the total power used. At 3 cents 
per k. w. h. one horse power wasted costs 
$69.98 per year of 52 weeks operation, so 
overcoming friction costs money. 


Winter Oil for Crushers Will Save 
Money 


Lubricating crushers in the winter time 
was treated more fully than some other fea- 
tures and Mr. Friend said that plants could 
save a lot of money by using a low cold- 
test oil in the winter. He spoke of one 
gravel plant in which it was necessary to 
build fires under the crushers to allow them 
to start at all, and after they were started 
the belts kept coming off until the crushers 
were warmed up by their own friction. All 
this cost a lot of money for power used, 
wages wasted in waiting for the plant to 
start, wear on belts and the like, and this 
loss might all have been avoided by the use 
of a low cost-test oil that would not congeal 
in cold weather. 


John T. Donaghey, highway engineer of 
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the Wisconsin State Highway Commission 
gave a talk on the present state of highway 
building and the program for 1927. Two 
years ago, at a banquet given by the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Donaghey predicted that in 1926 
highway building in Wisconsin, which was 
then at its lowest ebb, would be restored to 
normal, and his prediction has been fulfilled. 
In 1926 the state had had $15,200,000 to 
spend on highways, $8,800,000 from license 
fees, $4,860,000 from a gas tax and $1,900,- 
000 from federal aid. In 1927 the amount 
will be raised by county bonds issued to build 
main highways. In all there will be about 
$22,000,000 to spend, in 1927, of which 
$14,000,000 will be spent on new construc- 
tion. 


State Will Build Many Miles of 
Road in 1927 


About 375 miles of concrete road will be 
built and 400 miles of full depth gravel 
roads. Concrete roads now cost about $32,000 
a mile and gravel roads $10,000 a mile but 
it must be remembered that the cost of a 
gravel road includes all the expense of grad- 
ing, putting in culberts and guarding all of 
which is available when a high-type surface 
is to be laid. 

At present the state has 2500 miles of 
concrete, 6800 miles of gravel and 700 miles 
of unsurfaced roads, and Mr. Donaghey said 
he wanted to see those 700 miles surfaced 
before any more concrete was built. The 
Wisconsin policy is to give road service to 
all the state as far as possible, adapting the 
type of road to the traffic. At present only 
834% of the state’s area, in which 3% of 
the population lives is farther than 3 miles 
from a state highway. Many towns are 
gravelling connecting roads and thus getting 
the benefit of state highways and this has 
created a better sentiment in the rural dis- 
tricts toward paying the cost of highways 
through the gas tax. 

Snow removal was a vexed question as 
the farmers who haul in logs, posts, stave 
bolts and firewood during the winter months 
in certain countries do not want the snow re- 
moved, as they haul on sleighs. Mr. Donag- 
hey thought the fairest method of paying for 
removing snow would be that of levying a 
1 cent gas tax during the winter months. 
Then the man who did not want to use his 
car in winter could not be taxed for snow 
removal as he would buy no gas, and the 
man who wanted the snow removed would 
pay for the work required. 


Only 7% of Material from 
Wayside Pits 


Of the material used in highways 950,000 
tons came from commercial plans and 65,000 
from local pits. This meant that only 7% 
of local material was now used instead of the 
47% that was formerly used. He said that 
even this 7% might be reduced if the pro- 
ducers had their eyes opened to certain op- 
portunities they had not seen, and he gave a 
few illustrations to prove his case. 
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In Western Wisconsin there is little or no 
gravel and crushed limestone is the principal 
road building material. In this part of the 
state 200 miles of stone road had been built 
which required 2000 to 2500 yd. per mile. 
Producers in this section should produce 
regularly and stockpile their output so that 
they may sell stone to the counties as it is 
needed. If they do not do this the contrac- 
tors will set up small plants and produce 
stone for themselves. 


The World’s Greatest Crushed Stone 
Operation 

Two sets of moving pictures were shown, 
one of the J. L. Shiely gravel plant in St. 
Paul (shown by Mr. Phillips) and one 
describing the operations of the Michigan 
Limestone and Chemical Co., at Rogers City, 
Mich. This is largest stone 
crushing operation in the world, producing 
12,000,000 tons per year or over 10% of the 
total crushed stone production of the United 
States. On certain days production has risen 


easily the 


to 54,000 tons according to the story told 
by the film titles, from which the following 
is taken. 

This property contains 13,960 acres and the 
limestone occurs in exposed deposits so no 
overburden has to be removed. There are 
560 men employed altogether, about 350 in 
production. Quarrying is by putting down 
well drill holes 16 ft. back from the face 
and 20 ft. apart. The rate of drilling is 140 
ft. per day. A picture of a shot showed 
that such use of powder was very effective, 
the rock being well fragmented. Six steam 
shovels have been used to load the rock on 
standard gage 50-ton cars, each shovel hand- 
ling 5600 tons daily. These are being re- 
placed by 300 to 350 ton electric shovels 
with 12-ton dippers. Fourteen trains pull in 
the cars to the mill and these are controlled 
by a train dispatcher in a tower from which 
he can see every train in the quarry. 

The crusher house and plant pictures were 
taken two years ago and the audience was 
told that several changes had been made in 
the flow sheet since they were taken. It is 
said that vibratory screens and roll grizzlies 
have been substituted for the 9 by 26 ft. and 
9 by 32 ft. revolving screens shown in the 
pictures. The crusher house contains 60-in. 
gyratories and the crushed material after 
passing the grizzly goes to screens for sep- 
arating into commercial sizes. All the rock 
is washed by sprays on the screens and is 
afterwards passed over a dewatering screen 
to remove the dirt and the fines. The over- 
size is crushed with slugger rolls and re- 
turned to the screen system. 

Many of the pictures were of the ships 
which transport the material to the steel 
plants, the principal users of the product, 
and the docks at Detroit and other points 
where the stone, other than flux stone, is 
marketed. These boats are really floating 
storage bins with a belt in a tunnel below the 
bins for reclaiming the stone. This belt 
discharges to an elevator which raises the 
stone to a belt on a swinging arm that de- 
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livers it to the dock. 

Aerial pictures of the plant and quarry 
gave a good idea of the immensity of the 
operation. The huge stock-piles from which 
the boats are loaded were prominent in these 
pictures. The stock piles are built by a con- 
veyor system and the stone is reclaimed by a 
belt in a tunnel below. The stone is loaded 
on the boats by shuttle conveyors that move 
in and out in order to spread the load and 
trim the boat. 





George C. Brew, elected president 
of the Wisconsin Mineral Aggregate 
Association 


These films were shown through the 
courtesy of Carl D. Bradley, president of the 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co., and 
Edward E. Gillen of Milwaukee. 

The annual banquet given at the Elk’s 
Club in Milwaukee was a great success. The 
entertainment provided was rather above the 
sort usually given at such affairs. 


Registration 


Those who were present were: 

Mrs. Edw. E. Gillen, H. M. Halverson, Leon 
Jorgenson, John Bralick, Mike Koken, Henry 
Soat, L. M. Atkinson, F. C. Wolf, E. F. 
Bremer, Grover C. Goerke, N. K. Wilson, 
William J. Wagner, Edward A. Toerke, Clar- 
ence Wolf, Walter Soat and John Goerke, 
Waukesha Lime and Stone Co. 

C. E. Tufte, M. Flemming and I. M. Clicquen- 
noi, Wisconsin Sand and Gravel Co. 

Frank Brew and E. J. Reiten, Waukesha Washed 


Sand and Gravel Co. 
Geo. G. Brew, Waukesha Washed Sand and 
Gravel Co. and Madison Washed Sand and 


Gravel Co. 
C. R. Nutt and Mrs. A. W. Lee, Moraine Gravel 
Co. and Waupaca Sand and Gravel Co. 
J. W. Peters and A. J. Stock, Peters Sand and 
Gravel Co. 
C. G. Ruedebusch and K. C. Ruedebusch, May- 
ville White Lime Works. 
heo. E. Fleischer, Sheboygan Lime Works. 
J. Schott, Wausau Sand and Gravel Co. 
E. Long, The Western Lime and Cement Co. 
K. Jensen and W. Poenichen, Janesville Sand 
and Gravel Co. 
Walter B. Snow, 
Gravel Co. 
L. L. Laun, Elkhart Sand and Gravel Co., Inc. 
Charles P. Biesanz, Biesanz Sand and Gravel Co. 
G. D. Francey, G. D. Francey Stone and Supply 


T 
as 
E. 
J. 


Madison Washed Sand and 


so. 

J. D. Ohrt, Davis Bros. Stone Co. 

B. H. Atwood and M. W. Deutsche, North Shore 
Material Co. 
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A. J. Blair, Lake Shore Stone Co. 

A. J. Strachota, Big Bent Gravel Co. 

Frank H. Behringer, Leathem D. Smith Stone Co. 

T. J. Vitcenda, J. T. Donaghey (state highway 
engineer), A. Hambrecht and Wey- 
mouth, Wisconsin Highway Commission. 

G. H. Mueller, Geo. H. Mueller Co., Koehring Co. 
and C. H. & E. Mfg. Co. 

F. Brandenburg, Koehring Co., C. H. & E. Mfg. 
Co. and Geo. H. Mueller Co. 

C. R. Considine, Williams Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer Co. 

Erwin F. Cords and Chas. C. Hervey, The Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Co., Inc. 

A. H. Findeisen, Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin. 

Mrs. R. T. Springate, Mrs. W. E. Philips, W. E. 
Philips and R. C. Kendall, Link-Belt Co. Cad- 
well plant 

J. H. Jackson, The W. S. Tyler Co. d : 

J. W. Henderson, F. T. Kern Co. and Smith Engi- 
neering Works. 

A. W. Friend and L. F. Paape, Standard Oil Co. 

Albert E. Reed, The W. S. Tyler Co. 

Sam Wood, Cunningham-Ortmayer Co. _ 

Hugo W. Weimer, consulting engineer, Milwaukee. 

O. C. Hubbard, Wisconsin Vibrolithic Service Co. 

H. C. Norman, Galland-Henning Mfg. Co. 

R. A. Goodwin, “Cement, Mill and Quarry.” 

Edmund Shaw, “Rock Products.” 


Tension Tests of Concrete 


N. JOHNSON, dean of the College 
A. of Engineering, University of Mary- 
land, has reported in the July issue of Public 
Roads the results of a series of tests on 
concrete in tension. 

The purpose was to obtain more data as 
to the relative strength of concrete speci- 
mens in compression and tension, the tension 
specimens to have a cross-sectional area 
equal to those of the compression specimens. 

From the results obtained it was con- 
cluded “that the ratio of tensile to com- 
pressive strength is practically the same 
for the 1:2 mortar specimens as for the 
1:2:3 concrete, and, second, that for speci- 
mens up to 90 days old the ratio in each 
case varies from about 15% to about 8%, 
and after this period the ratio becomes prac- 
tically constant at 8%. It is apparent that 
during the first 60 to 90 days the increase 
in tensile strength is not as great as the 
increase in compressive strength, but be- 
yond this time it appears that both are modi- 
fied in practically the same ratio. 

“The agreement of the results seems so 
persistent, over such a wide variation in 
the character of the concrete, that there is 
considerable definite evidence as to the ratio 
between the tensile strength and compres- 
sion strength. Thus, in any given case the 
compression strength being determined, the 
tensile strength is made known with suffi- 
cient accuracy for‘«most purposes. 

“During these experiments a few meas- 
urements were made to determine the elas- 
tic curve of the concrete in tension. It is, 
perhaps, sufficient here to state a few of the 
results obtained. 

“The deformations obtained upon a 1:2 
mortar specimen, which broke at 340 Ib. 
per sq. in., and indicate a modulus of elas- 
ticity of 4,200,000 Ib. per sq. in. The values 
of E for the few specimens tested varied 
from 3,300,000 to over 5,000,000 for some 
specimens. 

“Tt is the expectation to carry on a more 
extended series of observations of the modu- 
lus of elasticity of concrete in tension, par- 
ticularly with Lumnite cement.” 
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Indiana Gravel Producers Report 
Excellent Year 


HE Twelfth Annual Convention of the 


Indiana Sand and Gravel Association was 
held in Hotel Claypool, 


December 15. 


Indianapolis, on 
The morning session, which 
began at 10 o’clock and lasted until noon, 
There was 
a business meeting at that session, an address 
hy the president and the regular reports of 
secretary and treasurer and committees. 
reports showed the association to 
be in excellent condition. This is also shown 
by a statement made by S. C. Hadden, execu- 
tive secretary, which reads: 

“Our thoroughly 
organized from one end of the state to the 
other. Every large producer, with a single 
exception, is a member of the association, 
and even in that case, the producer who is 
outside, cooperates in many of the associa- 
tion activities. In addition to these larger 
producers, all of those in the intermediate 
and many of the smaller ones who 
wash, screen and grade sand and gravel, 
We have more 
members now than ever before in our his- 
tory, and the relations of the producers are 
more harmonious than ever before. We feel 
we have achieved a financial as well 
as a general success during the year now 
coming to a close. 


was closed except to members. 


These 


industry is now very 


class 


belong to the association. 


that 


Adhering to Program 


A year ago we drew up a program of 
activities for the year 1926, and we have 
adhered very closely to this program and 
have carried out its various provisions as 
fully as possible, from week to week. As 
vou know, we favor the free play of eco- 
nomic forces and the preparation of specifica- 
tions according to approved engineering prac- 
tice. We are on good terms with all the 
other basic industries and have earned the 
respect and confidence of the newspapers of 
the state, as well as of the general public.” 


The officers of the association were all 
re-elected. They are: 

President, E. Guy Sutton, Neal Gravel 
Co., Mattoon, IIl.; vice-president, L. R. 


Witty, Wabash Sand and Gravel Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Jesse 
Shearer, Indiana Gravel Co., Indianapolis. 

Directors, J. P. Coyle, Consumers Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; E. S. Baker, Baker Gravel 
Co., Noblesville, Ind.; Abe Hart, Sandborn, 
Ind. 


secretary-treasurer, 


Lime-Gravel, a Promising New Type 
of Road 


The afternoon: session was given to ad- 
dresses and discussions on uses of sand and 
gravel. One of these was by H. W: Wood of 
the National Lime Association,. who has 
been conducting experiments on the use of 
hydrated lime in clayey sub-bases for roads 


He brought out the somewhat 
surprising fact that hydrated lime in com- 
paratively small quantity mixed with road 


in Indiana. 


gravel showed a remarkable ability to resist 
This 


was confirmed by Jesse Shearer, who said 


rutting and wear from heavy traffic. 


that he had used hydrated lime on the road 
to his plant, by simply mixing it with the 
gravel surfacing, with very good success. 
Prof. Wiley, of the University of Illinois, 
spoke of the lime-gravel sections of the test 





~ 


E. Guy Sutton, re-elected president 
of Indiana Association 


road being built under the direction of the 
university and said that they “stood up like 
islands” during the 
last fall. 
means complete, enough has been done to 


very wet weather of 


While the experiments are by no 


show that lime-gravel roads are well worth 
further and more thorough investigation. 
Mr. Wood that lime undoubtedly 
helped to make “all-weather” roads of dirt 
roads when it was worked into the top six 


said 


inches of the soil. In gravel roads it pre- 
vented the dirt from working up through the 
surfacing. He test 
just completed in South Dakota which had 
shown good results. The use of lime with 
opened a market for gravel, 
especially pea gravel, which could be used 
at the rate of 600 yd. per mile with lime. 
The entire amount of gravel needed for sur- 
facing may be placed on the roads at once 
if lime is used (Prof. Wiley later disputed 
this, however), which saves labor and time 
in opening the road to heavy traffic. 


spoke of a two-year 


gravel new 


7> 


Jesse Shearer said he surfaced the road to 
his plant with pea gravel and used one sack 
of hydrated lime to every 10 ft. of road. 
It had rained twice since this was done and 
the road had set up almost like concrete. 
The gravel was about 2 in. thick. 

Prevost Hubbard, chemical engineer of 
the Asphalt Association, made a talk which 
dealt principally with the use of gravel as 
an aggregate in asphalt roads, and which 
was apparently intended to convince the pro- 
ducers that their interests might lie eventu- 
ally in promoting bituminous paving. He 
spoke of the 200,000 miles of gravel road 
in the country, of which 15% is in Indiana, 
as the basis of a program of progressive 
road-building. made and main- 
tained, such roads are adapted to asphalt 
when the traffic 
enough to justify it. 


Properly 


surfacing becomes dense 


Defacement at the one of the 
difficulties of gravel roads and he advised 
that such roads be built with a 
gravel surfacing the full width. 


sides is 


uniform 
If this is 
done the center strip will make an excellent 
foundation for an asphalt wearing course. 

Annually 120,000,000 square yards of 
asphalt paving are laid and this requires 
1,400,000 tons of asphalt, about the same 
amount of filler and 600,000 tons of aggre- 
gate. 


Western Engineers Prefer Gravel Aggre- 
gate for Asphalt Roads 


Eastern engineers have preferred crushed 
stone as an aggregate but in the west, espe- 


cially on the Pacific coast, gravel is the 
preferred aggregate, especially in “black 


base” roads which use about as much gravel 
per inch of thickness as a gravel road. Such 
roads been laid in California since 
1894 and they are still giving excellent serv- 


have 


ice. 

Aggregates for use with asphalt were be- 
It was known that 
sharp sand would give greater stability than 
sand with rounded grains but recent investi- 
gations had shown that equal stability could 
be secured with rounded grains if the proper 
It was thought 


ing intensively studied. 


amount of filler was used. 
that by combining the right sizes of gravel 
so as to produce high density and low voids 


an aggregate mixture could be made that 
would have very satisfactory stabilizing 
properties. 

In answer to questions, he said that “black 
base” on the Pacific coast was 4 in. thick 
with a 2-in. wearing course. It was laid 
directly on the sub-grade. Similar pave- 


ments had been laid in Decatur and Quincy, 
Ill., and lately had been found very satis- 
factory in Louisiana. 

C. C. Wiley, Assistant Professor of High- 
way Engineering at the University of Illi- 
nois, made the last address of the afternoon. 
He spoke of the tests on secondary roads 
that are carried on in 
county, in 


Vermillion 
Sand and 
Gravel Association is cooperating by furnish- 
ing a part of the material used. One of the 


being 


which the Indiana 
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reasons for this was the hope of develop- 
ing a broader market for pea gravel which 
Indiana deposits contain in excess of what 
can be easily sold for concrete aggregate, 
ballast and like uses. 

Prof. Wiley spoke first of some of the 
difficulties of road tests which 
expensive because they had always to be 
made on a full-sized scale. Laboratory tests 
were impossible from the very nature of the 
thing to be tested. Difficulties often come 
from the expense involved and the impossi- 
bility of getting material as it was needed. 
Nevertheless, such tests paid well. It could 
be shown that the Bates road tests, which 
had cost so much that they had been severely 
commented upon by certain critics of the 
Illinois road program, had already repaid 
their cost to the state from 10 to 20 times, 
to say nothing of the saving to towns and 
cities and to other states. 


were Wery 


Pea Gravel Found Best for Road 
Surfacing 


The road selected for these secondary road 
tests was northeast of Danville and was in 
about as bad condition as a road could be 
without being absolutely abandoned. Most 
of the traffic had left it for a longer route 
on a state highway. One of the most im- 
portant things which was done to this road 
was to really grade it, that is, not only to 
make it in such a that the surface 
water would run off but to open ditches 
that would carry off the surface water so 
that it could not return to the road. This 
in itself was a great improvement. 


way 


Cars of pea gravel and 1%-in. gravei were 
secured from the Indiana association and 
used on different sections. Unquestionably 
che pea gravel had proved the better surfac- 
ing. Sand was also used and the section 
with pea gravel over sand was good yet 
after all the extremely wet weather and the 
heavy traffic it had endured. This section 
consolidated rapidly. The coarse gravel was 
nowhere near so good. An excellent way 
to fill holes was found to be the use of the 
grader with pea gravel. 

Before the gravel 
ready 


sections were really 
for traffic they had to receive a lot 
of it as repairs on the state highway caused 
the test road to be used as a detour. Much 
of the graveling was done while the road 
received this traffic. 

It was found that the road must be wide 
and flat to stand traffic satisfactorily. Roll- 
ing only helps to consolidate the surface a 
little more quickly and probably rolling does 
not pay. The conclusions regarding pea 
gravel were the same as those reached in 
Wisconsin where the best gravel for surfac- 
ing was found to be that which passed a 
3%4-irich screen. 

The lime gravel road that had been men- 
tioned had 6 in. of pea gravel for the sur- 
face. Seven per cent lime had been found 
to give the best results. This was commer- 
cial lime hydrate poured out of the sacks 
as the gravel was applied and spread suffi- 
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ciently to incorporate it with the gravel. 

Prof. Wiley also spoke of the advantages 
of using pea gravel in other road construc- 
tion, especially of using it on oiled shoulders 
of the 9-ft. concrete roads, of which there 
were a few in Illinois. With such shoulders 
cars were able to drive on and off the con- 
crete center strip quite easily. 


George Miller (Granite Sand and Gravel 
Co., Indianapolis) gave a progress report on 
the results of the tests made at Purdue 
University to determine the relative values 
of gravel and crushed stone as concrete 
aggregate. The test showed that gravel and 
crushed stone in Indiana were of the same 
specific gravity and hence they gave an equal 
yield of concrete when mixed by weight. 
The water-cement ratio had been proved by 
these tests to be dependable as a measure 
of the strength of concrete. The fineness 
modulus, however, cannot be relied upon to 
predetermine concrete strength, at least with 
the aggregates that were tested. 


A great deal of the report had to do with 
the use of pea gravel in concrete, which is 
the special local problem of the Indiana pro- 
ducers. The strength was found to be greater 
with the pea gravel than without and there 
was a greater yield based on one cubic foot 
of cement as a unit. 


Water-Cement Ratio Specification Will 
Settle Questions of Aggregate 


It was the conclusion of the report that 
if the water-cement ratio was adapted as 
a base for concrete specifications all ques- 
tions regarding aggregate would settle them- 
selves. 

V. P. Ahearn spoke for a moment of the 
National Sand and Gravel Association (of 
which he is executive secretary) and its com- 
ing convention in Cincinnati. He said that 
Prof. Abrams and other prominent men had 
promised to be present and also that Stanton 
Walker’s report, as chief of the division of 
engineering research, would be one of great 
interest and value to all gravel producers. 


Good Highways Keep Down Taxes 


Earl Crawford, secretary of the Indiana 
Highway Association, gave a very good talk 
on the highways as a great national trans- 
port system and said we made a fundamental 
mistake in trying to keep down taxes by 
reducing first cost. No other system of 
transport was called upon to stand the heavy 
repair and replacement expense that auto- 
mobiles had to stand. Any man who had 
run a car knew that for every dollar he 
paid for actual running expenses he had to 
pay a dollar for repairs and replacement 
of the worn out car. The proper solution 
of the road problem was to spend the money 
wisely so as to keep down this expense so 
far as it was possible to do so. 

At 6 o’clock a dinner was given to mem- 
bers of the association and guests and in 
the evening all were invited to a theatre 
party. 
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Registration 


E. Guy Sutton and H. E. Neal, Neal Gravel 
Co.. Mattoon, TI. 
K. R. Misner, 


A. Neville and 
Indiana Gravel Co., Lafayette, Ind. 
Don R. Hart and D. R. Snyder, 


Abe Hart, 
Sandborn, Ind. 
AGN: Miller, W. K. Miller, C. E. Jefferson and 
J. H. Jefferson of Granite Sand & Gravel Co., In- 
dianapolis. 

Floyd Million and W. F. Million, Million Sand 
& Gravel Co., Lake Cicott, Ind. 

H. C. Huffstetter and A. M. Brown, Brown- 
Huffstetter Sand Co., ee 

Eugene D. Foley and C. A. Barrett, 
Gravel Co., Indianapolis. e 

Gi; 


E. S. Baker, Baker Gravel 
Kickapoo Sand & Gravel Co., 


Western 


Keystone 


Noblesville, 
Ind. 

P. A. Stewart, 
Peru, Ind. 

A. Shearer, F. F. Billeter, A. G. Wilson and 

ALR. Lacey, Indiana Gravel Co., Indianapolis. 

J. P. Coyle, Consumers Company, Chicago, III. 

Howard H. Maxwell, Bruce D. Maxwell, Stew- 
art W. Maxwell and Tames B. Maxwell, Maxwell 
Gravel Co., Indianapolis, 

H. W. Reiman, Wm. Nading Grain Co., Gravel 
Division, Shelbyville, Ind. 

L. R. Witty and L. F. Hart, Wabash Sand & 
Gravel Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

C. F. Connelly, Terre Haute Gravel Co., 
Haute, Ind. 

L. D. O’Donnell, O’Donnell Sand & Gravel Co., 
Vincennes, Ind. 

C. W. Stevens, C. W. 
dianapolis, Ind. 


Terre 


Stevens Gravel Co., In- 


Chas. A. Murphy and Albert Hutchison, Braz i 
Gravel Co., Brazil, Ind. 
C. G. Cooley, Cooley & Fechtman, Indianapolis. 


oo Beam, Grant Sand & Gravel Co., Marion, 
nd. 

S. C. Hadden, executive secretary, Indianapolis. 

V. P. Ahearn, secretary, National Sand and 
Gravel Association, Washington, D. C. 

Edmund Shaw and W. A. Wilson, “Rock Prod- 
ucts,” Chicago 

rot, C. 
bana, Il. 

H. W. 
ment, 
Dz. 

Prev ost Hubbard, chemical engineer, the Asphalt 
——a New York, N. Y. 

Geo. W. Craig, manager, middlewestern branch, 
the Asphalt Association, Chicago, IIl 

Earl Crawford, Indiana Highway and Motor 
Association, Indianapolis. 

C. M. Young, Cincinnati Rubber Co., Indian- 
apolis. 


C Wiley, University of Illinois, Ur- 


Wood, 


Jr., engineer, Highway Depart- 
National i 


Lime Association, Washington, 


Highway Research Summary 
Bulletin Now Available 


"THE Summary Bulletin, 

cipal findings of the research committees 
of the Highway Research Board as pre- 
sented at the sixth annual meeting, has just 
been issued. Copies have been sent to all 
those on the mailing list for Highway Re- 
search News. Others desiring copies may 
secure them on application. 


giving the prin- 


The purpose of the Summary Bulletin is 
to present in brief form to highway officials 
and road builders the latest developments in 
highway research as presented at the annual 
meetings of the Highway Research Board. 

The Summary Bulletin is designed to meet 
the demand of the engineer and the execu- 
tive for crystallized facts of highway re- 
search, presented in such a manner as to 
make possible their practical application. 
Those who wish to study more carefully 
the results of the investigations may refer 
to the complete proceedings of the annual 
meetings. 


Applications for the complete report of 
the Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Highway Research Board (avail- 
able about April 15, 1927) should be ad- 
dressed to Highway Research Board, Na- 
tional Research Council, Washington, D. C. 
—Highway Research News. 
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Convention Program of the National 
Sand and Gravel Association 





Everything Ready for the Big Event at Cincinnati 


program of the 


ae get is the 
National Sand and Gravel Association’s 
eleventh annual convention which is to be 
held at Cincinnati, Ohio, January 17, 18 and 
19: 


Sessions 


Sessions of the convention proper will 
commence promptly at 10 a. m., eastern 
standard time, Tuesday and Wednesday 
mornings. The afternoon session of the 
convention will commence promptly at 2 
p.m. The annual dinner will be on Tues- 
day evening at 7 o'clock. The board of 
directors will convene at luncheon on Mon- 
day, January 17. All meetings will be held 
on the roof garden of the Gibson hotel. 


Reduced Passenger Rates 


The carriers have granted reduced rates 
of one and one-half fare for the round trip 
upon the certificate plan. In _ purchasing 
tickets, a certificate should be procured from 
the ticket agent, indicating that the pur- 
chaser is going to Cincinnati to attend the 
annual convention of the National Sand and 
Gravel Association. 


Monday, January 17 


The board of directors will meet Monday 


noon for routine business in order to con- 


serve the time of the convention proper, and 
will consider the following: 


1. Preparation of plan of activities for 
the association during the ensuing year, and 
also a budget to cover such activities, for 
submission to the convention as a whole for 
approval. 

2. Nomination of candidates for the offices 
of president, vice-president and secretary- 
treasurer and also for three directors-at- 
large. 

3. Selection from their own number of 
four members of the executive committee 
for the year 1927. 


Tuesday Morning, January 18 


10:00 Address of Welcome—Hon Murray 
Seasongood, Mayor of Cincinnati. 
Annual Address of the President— 

Hugh Haddow, Jr. 

“The Value of Industrial Associa- 
tions’—G. S. Brown, President 
Portland Cement Association. 

“Tmportance of Industrial Research” 
—D. A. Abrams, Director, Re- 
search Laboratory, Portland Ce- 
ment AssoCiation. 

Report of President Haddow Cover- 
ing Activities of Association’s 
Staff and Committees. 

The reports of the president, secretary- 
treasurer, director of engineering research, 
executive secretary and of the committees on 
standardized sizes and standard depreciation 
scale are printed in pamphlet form for dis- 
tribution to the members. 


10 :30 


10:45 


11:15 


11:45 


Discussion of 


these reports will be led by the authors of 
each of them. 


Tuesday Afternoon 
2:00 Report of Board of Directors and 
Election of Officers. (Note: There 
will be a luncheon meeting of the 
newly elected executive committee, 
together with the retiring members 
of the committee, at 12:30 o’clock 
on Wednesday, January 19.) 
“Transportation Problems as Related 
to the Sand and Gravel Industry”— 


Well he ot the depot | 


Tomreedt che 





Wednesday Afternoon 


2:00 ‘Taxation for Public Construction” 
—Judge William A. Hough, In- 
diana State Tax Commission. 

2:30 “Mineral Aggregates for Highway 


Construction’—A. S. Rea, Engi- 
neer of Tests, Ohio Department of 
Highways and Public Works. 
Division, National Sand and Gravel 
Association. 
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The entertainment committee meets the bunch. (From a pamphlet issued by 
the convention committee of Ohio producers) 


W. J. McGarry, Manager Open- 
Top Car Section, American Rail- 
way Association. 

“A Better Railroad Ballast’—F. J. 
Stimson, Chief Engineer, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

“The Value of Sand and Gravel 
Traffic to the Railroads’—Edwin 
Brooker, Commerce Counsel. 

“Co-operation of Two Industries”— 
C. R. Stokes, Manager Highways 
Bureau, National Lime Associa- 
tion. 

The annual dinner will be held in the 

Gibson ball room at 7 o'clock Tuesday eve- 

ning. 


ww 
Geo 


Music: for dancing and entertainment 
will be furnished. Tickets, at $5 each, may 
be procured at the registration desk on the 
roof garden of the hotel. 


Wednesday Morning, January 19 


10:00 “Design of Sand and Gravel Plants” 
—Frank W. Welch, Chief Engi- 
neer, The Greenville Gravel Cor- 
poration. 

“Factors Entering Into the Design 
of Sand and Gravel Washing 
Plants’—Gordon Smith, Secretary, 
J. C. Buckbee Co., Engineers. 


“New Developments in 
Plant Design’—Albert 
W. S. Tyler Co. 


“Constructing a Gravel Washing 
Plant for Truck Service’—Fred 
W. Cornuelle, Red Bank Gravel 
Co. 

“Methods for Testing Sand and 
Gravel” — Stanton Walker, Di- 
rector Engineering and Research 


10 :30 


11:00 Screening 


E. Reed, 


11:30 


12 :00 








3:00 “Gravel Inspection Methods Used in 
Michigan”’—R. L. Morrison, Di- 
rector, Michigan State Highway 
Laboratory. 

“Sand and Gravel in Asphalt Pave- 
ment Construction”—Frederick C. 
Field, Chemist, The Asphalt Asso- 
ciation. 

:00 Unfinished 


:30 Adjournment. 


Exhibition 


S30 


ss 


Business. 


ae 


This is the first year that the annual con- 
will of ma- 
chinery used in the production and prepara- 


vention include an exhibition 


tion of sand and gravel. The following is 

a list of exhibitors with the numbers of the 

booths they will occupy: 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
20. 

American Manganese 
Ill., 26-37. 
3arher-Greene Co., Aurora, IIl., 34. 

R. H. Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 32- 
33-43-44. 

Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 24-25. 

Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, 18. 

Cement, Mill and Quarry, Chicago, IIl., 50. 
Cincinnati Rubber Manufacturing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio., 49. 
Climax Engineering 

Ohio, 57. 
The Dorr Co., New York, N. Y., 36. 
Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa, 31. 
Fairbanks, Morse and Co., Chicago, IIl., 51- 
52. 
Farrell-Cheek Steel Foundry Co., Sandusky, 
Ohio, 40. 
Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, Ohio, 23. 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y., 11. 


Steel Co., Chicago, 


Cleveland, 


Company, 
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Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Co., Au- 
rora, Ill., 53. 

C. Taylor Handman Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
9-10. 

The Hayward Co., New York, N. Y., 15-16. 

Hendrick Manufacturing Co., Carbondale, 
Penn., 25. 

A. Leschen and Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., 2. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, IIl., 27-28. 

Martin-Parry Corp., York, Penn., 46-47. 

Mid-West Locomotive Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
48. 

Morrow 
Ohio, 7. 

New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J., 
ZA. 


Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


— 
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New Mexico Site Designated for 


Potash Exploration 
NNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
the Bureau of Mines of a drilling site 

in southeastern New Mexico, which has been 
designated as fifth in order of availability 
for potash exploration, in the joint investi- 
gation being conducted by the Departments 
of the Interior and Commerce to determine 
the location and extent of potash deposits 
in the United States, with a view to the 
development of a domestic supply sufficient 
to safeguard the interests of this country. 
This site is in the N.W. % of Section 13, 
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Plan of floor in Gibson Hotel on which N. S. and G. convention will be held, 
showing machinery exhibit booths 


Niagara Concrete Mixer Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 

30. 

The Osgood Co., Marion, Ohio, 1. 

Perfect Classifier Co., Nashville, Tenn., 6 
Pit and Quarry, Chicago, IIl., 17. 

Rock Propucts, Chicago, IIl., 39. 

Sauerman Bros., Inc., Chicago, IIl., 13-14. 
Symons Bros. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 8. 
Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel Co., High 

Bridge, N. J., 19. 

W. S. Tyler Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 3. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., 5. 
The Webster Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, 

Ohio, 22. 

The F. M. Welch Engineering Service, 

Greenville, Ohio, 4. 

G. H. Williams Co., Erie, Penn., 29. 

Every sand and gravel producer in the 
United States is invited to attend the con- 
vention, and it will pay any producer, 
whether his output may be large or small, 
to be there. The actions of the conven- 
tion will eventually affect every man in 
the sand and gravel industry. DON’T 
FORGET TO GET YOUR CERTIFI- 
CATE! 


Township 17S, Range 31 E., Eddy County, 
New Mexico, approximately 35 miles east 
of Artesia. The exact site of the test may 
be within the quarter section specified. The 
site selected is on government land, is at 
least a mile from any state or privately 
owned lands, and is thus not affected by the 
clause of the enabling act which requires 
that leases must be negotiated by the Bureau 
of Mines with all owners of land or mineral 
rights within a radius of one mile of any 
proposed bore-hole before drilling operations 
can be commenced. 

It is recommended by the Geological Sur- 
vey that for this test a complete core be 
taken from top to bottom. This will give 
valuable information affecting the selection 
of other possible sites in this region and 
also bearing on the possible subsequent sink- 
ing of a shaft. The top of the potash- 
bearing salts should be reached at about 850 
ft.; the total depth recommended for drill- 
ing is 2000 ft., which may possibly be short- 
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ened to 1850 ft. or extended to 2300 ft., 
depending upon the showings of the core a: 
the time of drilling. 

In the selection of this site the following 
factors have been considered: Proximity to 
an area of favorable showings; potential 
value of site for future mining; favorable 
conditions for drilling; accessibility; fuel 
and water supplies, and possible further in- 
vestigation of an extended area. 

Announcement has previously been made 
of the designation of four alternative sites 
in central western Texas, two in Upton 
County and one each in Crockett and Ector 
Counties. These four alternative sites, being 
located on privately owned lands, are affected 
by the terms of the enabling act requiring 
the negotiation of leases with all land own- 
ers and holders of mineral rights within a 
one-mile radius. 


Utilization of Asbestos Waste 
NEW use has been found for a great 
quantity of waste material produced at 
the mines of the Asbestos Corp. of Canada 
in the Thetford, Que., district. 

Experiments are said to have proved that 
this has value for agricultural purposes, sup- 
plying constituents lacking in much of the 
soil of eastern Canada. While it is not in- 
tended at this stage to suggest that this 
material can be used indiscriminately in 
agriculture, experiments conducted at Mac- 
donald College and by the Milton Hersey 
Co. of Montreal show that a distinct effect 
is produced on certain types of soil by the 
application of this stone. 

Macdonald College has undertaken to make 
a further investigation and the question is 
also being studied by the authorities of the 
Dominion Experimental Farms and by the 
Provincial Department of Agriculture at 
Quebec. 

The discovery of the value of this mate- 
rial was made by P. C. Armstrong and the 
investigation brought to its present stage 
through support given by the development 
branch of the Canadian Pacific railway. Mr. 
Armstrong has been retained by the Asbes- 
tos Corp. of Canada to make a further study 
of the possibility of rendering this material 
available for agricultural use. 


German Macadam Roads 

OST German roads are waterbound 

macadam, although some engineers pre- 
fer block roads of granite or other hard 
rock, and roads of cement blocks are being 
tried in central Germany. Seventy-five per 
cent of the road work is hand work, the 
stone being broken at the roadside by hand 
hammers. Labor costs 22 cents per hour. 
The contractor must do a good job, for he 
has to keep the road in repair for at least 
10 years. In Berlin asphalt roads on 12-in. 
concrete bases are used. The cost is about 
$4.05 per square yard. German roads are 
well described in Circular No. 61 of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, from which the 
above has been taken. 
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Foreign Abstracts and Patent Review 


Porous Artificial Stone. Porous con- 
crete is made by mixing a finely divided inti- 
mate mixture of lime and siliceous mate- 
rials such as calcined slate or shale with 
water and a gas-generating agent, and hard- 
ening the resulting porous mass by steam 
under pressure. A powdered metal such as 
zinc or aluminum is preferably used to 
generate gas, but porosity may be obtained 
by other means, through the use of soaps or 
of ice. British Patent No. 258,073. 

Charging: Rotary Cement Kilns. Slurry 
is fed to the rotary kiln 1, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, through an atom- 
izing nozzle 3. A screen 10 is provided in the 
slurry tank 8 to prevent the passage of large 
particles to the nozzle, and means are pro- 
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Spray for cement slurry 


vided for returning to the kiln, as dry dust, 
any slurry carried out by the waste gases. 
As shown, the escaping dust collects on the 
inclined floor 17 of the smoke chamber 2 and 
is carried by an elevator 18 to a pipe 19 
which leads to a point in the kiln, located 
immediately in front of the nozzle 3. 

The dust may be returned to the kiln with 
the pulverized fuel for burning, or it may 
be collected in a trough below the kiln and 
be recharged through slots in the kiln wall 
by shovel devices which are fastened to the 
outside of the kiln. The slurry is pumped 
from the tank 8 by a pump 5 and delivered 
to the nozzle 3 by a pipe 6 in which is ar- 
ranged a pressure-equalizing chamber 11. 
This chamber is provided with a gage 12 
and valved overflow pipes 13 and 15, the 
former being fitted with a safety valve 14 
which may be connected to an alarm and 
also to a relay device which serves to start 
a pulley for withdrawing the nozzle 3? from 
the kiln. British Patent No. 258,199. 


Ciment Fondu Composition. A mixture 
of bauxite and other materials, such as alu- 
mina, iron oxide, silica and titanium diox- 
ide, to which the equivalent proportion of 
lime has been added, is calcined and fused 
in an oxidizing atmosphere in a rotary kiln. 
Che mass is allowed to cool and is then 
ground fine. Resulting cements are said to 
be quick setting and hardening and have 
great bonding strength—French Patent No. 
607,577. 


Refractive Magnesite Composition. 


Magnesite is calcined to caustic magnesia, 
hydrated and ground 190-mesh fineness. 
After briqueting it is sintered at a tempera- 
ture not exceeding 1700 deg. C. and then 
crushed and ground. The product is mixed 
with 5% to 10% of the unsintered mag- 
nesia and alumina, starch, tar or similar sub- 
stances are added and the mass molded into 
desired blocks. Austrian Patent No. 103,718. 

Lime Manufacture. Limestone is ground 
to 40 mesh and heated to about 850 deg. C. 
in the presence of an oxidizing agent such 
as oxygen or steam. Rotary electric kilns 
of the muffle type are desirable calciners. 
British Patent No. 256,687. 


Some Problems in Magnesite Chemistry 
—Amorphous magnesia can be detected in 
mixtures by the fact that it is seen to be 
colored red under the microscope when 
treated with an alcoholic solution of diphenyl 
carbazide. The white material that sepa- 
rates out at times on the surface of the 
magnesite brick or tile is lime, which ap- 
parently comes from the decomposition of 
calcium ferrite. Periclase is attacked by a 
solution of ammonium chloride as well as 
amorphous magnesia. The content of free 
magnesia in the brick or tile can be deter- 
mined in this manner. White burnt crumbly 
magnesite blocks can be converted into a 
solid and compact form by burning again 
in an oxidizing atmosphere.—Ton Industrie, 
50, 1305-07. 

Processing Cement. Molten cement is 
passed directly into a special chamber where 
it is mixed with other materials and then 
subjected to a reducing action. A _ special 
rotary kiln is used to melt the cement, the 
hottest part being located near the outlet. 
The flame and flow of material may be in 
the same direction or countercurrent. Ger- 
man Patent No. 434,187. 


Plastics from Mineralized Fibers and 
Cement. Fibrous matter, such as sawdust, 
peat, cellulose pulp, cork, etc., are impreg- 
nated with a solution of calcium chloride, 
magnesium chloride, iron chloride or others 
and then treated with either one or many 
alkali or alkaline earth carbonates. The re- 
sulting material is then mixed with cement. 
British Patent No. 236,450. 

Slag Cements Resistant to Salt Water— 
Blast furnace slag is mixed with clinker 
containing a large percentage of alumina 
and the mixture ground fine. Proportions of 
the ingredients are maintained at about the 
ratio used in making blast furnace or iron 
portland cements. Cements made in this 
way are said to be more resistant to the 
action of salt water than pure aluminous 
cements and, in addition, are cheaper to 
produce than the latter. German Patent No. 


421,776. 


Hydraulic Cements from Oil Shale and 
Limestone. Oil shale is mixed with a 


comparatively large proportion of limestone, 
lime marl and the like, 30 to 50% being em- 
ployed for this purpose. No fuel is added 
and the mixture is burnt or heated in suit- 
able apparatus. The residue consists of a 
hydraulic cement; the various oils and other 
volatile distillation products are collected 
and treated further. The burnt residue ob- 
tained at the outset is also moistened with 
the ammoniacal liquors that are recovered in 
the course of the distillation process and this 
serves to improve the quality of the cement 
and at the same time allows ammonia to be 
evolved and recovered. German Patents Nos. 
427,801 and 429,651. 

Standards for Burnt Magnesia. The 
following tabulation gives properties of 
magnesia and the proposed specifications : 

Commer- 


Commercial Magnesia cially pure 
From Magnesite Precipitated Magnesia 


. Cee ee hite; inferior Pure 
qualities yellow- white 
? ish or light gray 
2. Solubility in : 
_ ) ee gaext )venkees Perfect Perfect 
3. Minim’m purity 92.0% 96.5% 97.8% 
Maximum 
contents of 
4. Moisture............ 2.0% 2.0% 2.0% 
5. Lime (CaO)... ....... 0.1% Trace 
6. Foreign metals —........ 0.1% Trace 
7. Sulphuricacid.. 20000000000 ou... Trace 
5 AUC a ee Sk Trace 
9. Carbon dioxide... 2.0% 1.09% 0.1% 
10. Substances solu- 
ble in water... ........ 0.3% 0.05% 


—Continental Metallurgical and Chemical 

Engineering, Sept. (1926), 61. 

Improving Properties of Hydraulic Ce- 
ment. The raw cement materials are 
ground finer than usual and calcined at 
lower temperatures than customary. The 
calcining period may also be lessened or 
both time and temperature of calcination 
be diminished simultaneously if desired. Fine 
grinding may be carried on either before or 
after calcination. Investigations have proven 
that finer grinding of raw cement materials 
permits the use of lower calcining tempera- 
tures and results in materially lessening 
the time of calcination and vields a better 


cement. German Patent Application No. 
73,577. 
Aluminous Cements. A mixture of 


about 75% bauxite and 25% limestone or 
lime hydrate is calcined in a usual type of 
rotary kiln at a temperature between 900 
and 1100 deg. C. for a period of from 8 
to 12 hours. The mass is then cooled and 
ground. Cements made in this way are 
said to have a hydraulic modulus of more 
than 2. French Patent No. 608,162. 
Investigation of the Hydraulic Com- 
pounds in Iron and Aluminous Cements. 
The hydraulic compounds in these types of 
cements, according to a recent theory, are 
complex compounds of silica and lime in 
which the several atoms of silicon are bound 
together in the same molecule. The investi- 
gation carried out tends to disprove the 
existence of tricalcium silicate. The alumi- 
num of the aluminum silicates reacts during 
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clinkering to give rise to combinations of 
complex compounds of alumina, silica and 
lime. 

Hydraulic properties of cements are said 
to be due to lime. Hydrated lime unites 
the cement ingredients, but is not a hydraulic 
bond because of its solubility. The hydraulic 
bonds consist of the insoluble or slightly 
soluble calcium combinations which are ca- 
pable of hydrating or hydrolizing, and in- 
clude certain silicates, the aluminates, some 
ferrites and titanites. For the manufacture 
of cements of these types, bauxite ores are 
generally used, and also residual sludges 
from plants using alumina and pyrites ash. 
Calcination is carried out at temperatures 
ranging from 1000 to 1400 deg. C.; high iron 
contents using the lower temperatures.— 
Mon. Sci. 16, 97. 

Manufacture of Fused Cement. 
materials is 


A mix- 
sintered 
and the 
furnace. 
the fur- 


ture of raw cement 
in a refractory lined rotary kiln 
sintered mass fused on leaving the 
For this purpose the metal wall of 
nace or kiln in the region of the outlet is 
enlarged in the form of a disc and con- 
nected with one pole of a source of ‘current 
of low tension and high intensity. The disc 
obliquely and can be adjusted by 
of a hinge and spring with respect 


s set 
means 
to a metal or graphite plate which is con- 
nected with the other pole of the source of 
current. The sintered falls between 
the disc and the plate, closing the circuit, 
and is fused by the high heat created from 
the resulting short circuit. French Patent 
No. 604,916. 

Effect of Composition of Fuel Ash on 
Quality of Cement. Recent investigation 
has shown that the fusibility of fuel ash has 
an important bearing on the quality of ce- 
ment made in rotary kilns and also on their 


mass 


efficient operation. Accurate analysis of the 
ash gives information on its behavior and 
allows the kiln operator to add composite 
fuels which prevent the sticking of the ash 
to the sides of the kiln and thus prevent the 
formation of rings. Tonindustrie-Zeitung 
(1925), 50, 81-82. 

Plastic Colored Cement Compositions. 
Cement and substances containing water of 
crystallization are mixed and subjected to 
heat and pressure in a mold. After hydra- 
tion of the cement the plaster material 
formed is heated to a higher temperature, 
either in or out of the mold. Fillers such 
as stearin, wax, bitumens and coloring mat- 
ter may be introduced in the first stage of 
the process, before the initial heating. A 
typical example is given as follows: Eight 
parts of powdered bitumen, 8 parts of borax 
and 40 parts of Keene’s cement are inti- 
mately mixed and then pressed in a mold 
at a temperature of 100 deg. C., after which 
heating is continued to a temperature of 
150 to 200 deg. C. The method allows the 
use of other crystallized substances such as 
alkaline silicates solidified with soap or 
stearin and the precipitate resulting from 


action of alum on ammonium carbonate. 
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British Patent No. 258,320. 

Mechanical Loading Device for Shaft 
Kilns. The swinging distributor 19 is lo- 
cated in an arrangement that is built into the 
top of the shaft kiln. This distributor is 
supported on a number of rollers 18 which 
are driven by the gear wheel 20. The latter 
is driven by an intermediate gear and 
chain 22, passing over the sprocket wheels 
23,24 and 25. The charging cart 26 moves 
from the left in the direction of the arrow 
and trips a lever arm 27 against the chain 21 
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Distributing device for shaft kilns 


so that this takes up the movement of this 
cart over the opening in the charging device 
and as the material falls from the cart into 
the loading device the chain sets the distrib- 
utor into motion, so that the material, enter- 
ing the shaft kiln, is distributed evenly from 
one side to the other. Gérman Patent Appli- 
cation No. 32,847. 


Mineralogy of Aluminous Cement. The 
mineralogical constitution of the aluminous 
cement clinker is shown to consist in most 
cases of gehlenite, monocalcium aluminate 
and, in part, of tricalcium pentaaluminate. 
Inasmuch as the mineralogical calculations 
which are made from the results obtained 
in analyzing the clinker, which in certain 
cases at least lead to the conclusion that the 
ratio in monocalcium aluminate between 
alumina and lime is 1:1.05-1.1, it would 
appear correct to say that the monocalcium 
aluminate or other mineral matters entering 
into the composition of the aluminous ce- 
ment clinker contain a little lime in the state 
of a solid solution. Monocalcium aluminate, 
from the mineralogical standpoint, belongs 
to the rhombic crystalline family, charac- 
teristic of compounds of the type RO-R.O,, 
just like the mineral which is found in 
nature and which is known as chrysoberyl. 

On examination of the pure monocalcium 
aluminate which is prepared synthetically, it 
is found that the angle of the optical axes 
has a value which is entirely different from 
that of the mineral which is found in the 
aluminous cement clinker, that is 2V is equal 
to zero. On the other hand, the other optical 
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characteristics of the synthetic and the naty- 
ral product agree with one another. 

The fact that monocalcium aluminate, 
which is made by the fusion of the oxides 
of calcium and aluminum, has only a single 
axis is a subject of study which has becn 
discussed at length. But the monocalcium 
aluminate which was made by Rankin and 
Wright, has, it appears, an axis angle which 
is equal to 2V=36+4deg., while the 
mineral in silicate cement clinker has a 
greater angle (2V = 56deg.). Hence this 
angle is subject to considerable variation and 
there is no definite value that can be assigned 
to it. Zement (1926), 15, 336-338. 

Aluminous Cement. An aluminous ce- 
ment clinker which on slow cooling spon- 


toneously disintegrates contains at least 
25% of alumina and has a silica content of 


between 0.4 and 0.5 of the alumina content, 
while the lime content is from three to three 
and one-quarter times the silica content. 
White bauxite and pure limestone may be 
used as raw materials for production of a 
white cement. British Patent No. 259,203. 


Recent Process Patents 


The following brief abstricts are of current process 
patents issued by the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C. Complete copies may be obtained by sending 
10c to the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, for each patent desired. 


Phosphoric Acid Manufacture. Fine 
ground calcium phosphate is subjected to the 
action of sulphur dioxide under pressure 
and in the presence of water. The amount 
of sulphur dioxide used is in excess of that 
required to form sulphurous acid with the 
water present. Henry Blumenberg, Jr. U.S. 
Patent No. 1,609,239, 

Plaster Board. The inner surfaces of 
the covering material are treated with a 
liquid composition of gum arabic and _ sul- 
phate and then stucco plaster in a wet state 
is introduced between the covering sheets. 
F. J. Griswold. U. S. Patent No. 1,608,501. 


Improving Cement Kiln Operation. 
Fuel is supplied to a rotary cement kiln in 
proportions substantially fixed in regard to 
the particular mix being calcined and equiva- 
lent to about 2800 B.t.u. per pound of cement 
clinker (when burned with air) produced 
from dry mixes. The air inlets and outlets 
are restricted so that the oxygen (from the 
air) is supplied to the fuel in about the 
actual theoretical amounts required. John 
W. Hornsbey, U. S. Patent No. 1,606,125. 

Artificial Soapstone. An artificial soap- 
stone of high tensile strength and low ab- 
sorption comprising an admixture of soap- 
stone and a cement of high alumina content. 
F. Wynkoop, U. S. Patent No. 1,606,491. 

Neutral Refractory Cement. A refrac- 
tory composition comprising an intimate mix- 
ture of a powdered aluminum oxide and 
powdered sodium silicate. W. F. Rochow, 
U. S. Patent No. 1,606,481. 

Production of Phosphorus Pentoxide. 
A blast furnace is charged with calcium 
phosphate, silica, coke and an alkali chloride 
to form the desired phosphorus pentoxide. 
C. E. Parsons, U. S. Patent No. 1,606,319. 
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Tentative Program, National Crushed 
Stone Association 1927 Convention 


HE following program is only in tenta- 


tive form and subject to possible substi- 
tution later: 


MONDAY, JANUARY 17, 1927 
MORNING SESSION, 10:00 A. M. 
Otho M. Graves, Presiding. 


10:00 Address of Welcome by Hon. John 
Smith, Mayor of Detroit. 

10:15 Response for the Association and 
Presidential Address— Otho M. 
Graves. 

11:00 Appointment of Convention Commit- 
tees. 
Rules and Procedure. 
Resolutions. 
Nominating. 
Auditing. 
Entertainment. 
Reception. 
Publicity. 

11:15 Reports of Directors on Business 


Conditions in 
look for 1927. 

12:45to2:00 P. M. Get-Together Lunch- 
eon. Everyone, including active 
and associate members, as well as 
guests, is cordially and earnestly 
invited to attend. 

Luncheon Address—“Ideals in Trade 
Associations’—John N. Van der 
Vries, Manager Northern Central 
Division, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 17, 1927 
Afternoon Session 

30 “Progress of Bureau of Engineer- 
ing”’—-A. T. Goldbeck, Director. 

00 “Crushed Stone for Sewage Disposal 
and Water Purification Work’— 
William E. Stanley, Pearse, Gree- 
ley and Hansen, Chicago, II. 

:30 “The Use of Crushed Stone in In- 
termediate Type of Road Con- 
struction’—C. N. Conner, Chair- 
man, Low Cost Improved Road 
Investigation, Highway Research 
Board. 

4:00 General Business. 


MONDAY EVENING, 7:30 P. M. 
Opening of Manufacturers’ Division 
Exposition of Quarry Equipment 
and Machinery. 
:30 Smoker and Entertainment. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1927 
Morning Session 

(00 “Agstone Situation in Illinois’—J. R. 
Bent, Farm Supply Department, 
Illinois Agricultural Association. 

“The Super Highway and Its Part 
in Detroit's Master Plan’’—Col. 
Sidnev D. Walden, Chairman, De- 
troit Rapid Transit Commission. 

“Bituminous Road Constrzzetten’”— 
R. W. Coburn, Construction Engi- 
neer, Department of Public Works, 
Boston, Mass. 

“Some Modern Developments in 
Bituminous Road Construction and 


1926 and the Out- 
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10:30 


11 :00 


Every Phase of the Industry To Be 
Discussed by Men Who Know It 


Maintenance” — K. FE. McCon- 
naughay, Hayes Construction Co. 


12:00 Discussion by George E. Martin, 
Consulting Engineer, The Barrett 
Co. 

12:20 “Bituminous Macadam Construction” 


—-G. H. Henderson, Chief Engi- 
neer, State Board of Public Roads, 
Providence, R. I. 

12:50 General Business. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1927 
Afternoon Session 


1:00 to 2:00 Luncheon for Operating Men, 
Superintendents and Manufactur- 
ers, followed by joint meeting of 
these groups, inspection of exposi- 
tion and subsequent sight-seeing trip 
through the city. 

Luncheon for Salesmen, with subse- 
quent meeting, Harry H. Brandon, 
presiding. 

Talks on “Sales,” by Charles Henry 
Mackintosh. 

Luncheon National Agstone Associa- 
tion, with subsequent meeting, L. E. 
Poorman, president, presiding. 

Address by Dr. Herbert F. Kriege. 

(Programs for the Sales Group Meeting 
and for the National Agstone Association 

Meeting have not as yet been completed.) 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1927 
Evening 
Theater Party. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1927 
Morning Session 


“Stone Dust, Its Use and Prepara- 
tion’—W. M. Weigel, Mineral 
Technologist, Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. 

Address by Charles M. Upham, Busi- 
ness Director, American Road 
Builders’ Association. 

“The Value of a Transport Survey” 
—G. F. Schlesinger, Director of 
Highways and Public Works, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

“Michigan Roads’—Frank F. Rog- 
ers, State Highway Commissioner, 
Michigan State Highway Depart- 
ment. 

“The Use of Crushed Stone in the 
Manufacture of Concrete Prod- 
ucts’—W. D. M. Allan, Portland 
Cement Association. 

“Commercial Sizes of Broken Stone” 

F. H. Jackson, Engineer of Tests, 

Bureau of Public Roads, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 19, 1927 
Afternoon 

1:00 to 2:00 Group Luncheons. 

Highway. 

Salesmen. 

Superintendents. 

Agricultural Limestone. 

Concrete Aggregate and Ballast. 

Manufacturers’ Division. 


10 :00 


11 :00 





12 :00 





2:00 to 5:30 Inspection trip Ford automo- 
bile plant for everyone. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, 7:00 P. M. 

Annual Banquet. 

Toastmaster—(Not determined. ) 

Speakers—A. J. Brousseau, Presi- 
dent, Mack Trucks, Inc.; Frank 
T. Sheets, Chief Highway Engi- 
neer, Division of Highways, Illi- 
nois. 

(Two other speakers not as yet de- 
termined. ) 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 20, 1927 

Morning Session 

“Winter Storage of Stone’—W. R. 
Sanborn, Lehigh Stone Co. 

Address on Safety Work—Speaker 
not yet determined. 

Address by W. J. McGarry, Car 
Service Division, American Rail- 
way Association. 

“Installation of Laboratory of France 
Stone Co., Its Purpose and Pro- 
gram”—A. C. Avril, Mining Engi- 
neer, France Stone Co. 

“Field Testing of Concrete for Con- 
crete Roads”’—H. F. Clemmer, 
Wing and Evans, Inc. 

Report of Committee on Welfare 
and Safety, N. S. Greensfelder, 
Chairman. 

“Research as an Aid to Safety and 
Efficiency’—Dr. Oliver Bowles, 
Superintendent U. S. Bureau of 
Mine Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

D. C. Souder, The France Stone Co. 

E. E. Evans, The Whitehouse Stone 
Co. 

Report of Committee on Rules and 
Procedure. ; 

Report of Auditing Committee. 

Report of Resolutions Committee. 

Report of Committee on Nomina- 
tions. 

-50 Installation of Officers for 1927. 

:00 Adjournment. 

00 General Get-Together Luncheon. 
THURSDAY. JANUARY 20, 1927 

Afternoon 

-30 Meeting Board of 

Officers N. C. S. A. 


-30 Meeting Manufacturers’ Division. 


10:00 
10:15 
10:45 


2 


un 


11 :30 


— me ID 


Directors and 


bo 


bo 





N. C. S. A. 1926 Convention 
Proceedings Available 


HE complete proceedings of the ninth 

annual convention of the National 
Stone Association have been published in 
book form and are now available to all 
members of the association. There are a 
limited number of extra copies for sale to 
non-members or other interested parties. 
Applications should be made to J. R. Boyd, 
secretary, 651 Earle Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


EDWIN BROOKER, Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


SVIRIVIUNNNLOUOUNUUONUOLOULOLOULAUQUQ000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 000 FOREOUSUOOOUOUOOOOO LAOU 


Proposed Changes in Rates 

HE following are the latest proposed 

changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning December 20: 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 
14594. Crushed stone and screenings, carloads, 
Hillsville, Shaw Junction and Walford, Penn., to 
Simon, O., and Jamestown, Penn. Present rate, 
105c per 2000 lb.; proposed, 90c per 2000 Ib. 
Route—Via P. & L. E. R. R. and N. Y. C. R. R. 
14595. Sand, blast, core, engine, filter, fire or 
furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, 
loam, molding or silica, carloads, Meadville (B. & 
L. E. R. R.), Penn., to points in New York. 


Present and proposed rates: 
Prop. Rates Pres. Rates 
In cents 


In cents 
To 
TS ae cee ere eeaeeeee 
Black Rock . 
Depew ........-..- 
East Buffalo ... im 
ES ee Se Cece eres 
SS 2 ae a nee < 
SES ee | Ee eee a 176 17 
North Tonawanda... one “ATO 17 
Suspension Bridge .................... 176 17 
14596. Sand and gravel, carloads, St. Albans 
and Forks of Coal, W. Va., to New York Central 
R. stations (O. C. Lines), via Charleston, 
W.Va. Proposed rates—As shown in Exhibit “A.” 
EXHIBIT A 
*Sand and Gravel, carloads (rates in 
cents perton of 2000 lb.) 


























From 
St. Albans, Forks of Coal, 
W. Va. W. Va. 
To W. Va. points Prop. rates Prop. rates 
OISEMNAEEN SoS Seether 88 99 
DORR: nie ee 88 116 
Malden . 88 116 
Belle ........ -. 9 116 
Witcher . 99 116 
Dickinson 99 116 
PEE RMEY oo.c<cccec exces 99 116 
NIRS oop oc eS 99 116 
Cedar Grove .... 116 
Glasgow ..........- 116 
Hugheston ....... 116 
nee 116 
ENS oe ee Ve 116 
Sn oS eee en eee 116 
Carbondale oe 116 
Longacre ...........- = 116 
Harewood 116 
Boomer ....... 116 
Sattes 116 
Lock Seven 116 
WINE shoo ogee cock ve epaesnnss 116 


*Not subject to rule for constructing combina- 
tion rates. 

14597. Sand (except blast, core, engine, filter, 
fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polish- 
ing, loam, molding or silica) and gravel, carloads, 
Irving, N. Y., to New York and Pennsylvania. 
Present and proposed rates, in cents per ton of 
2000 Ib. : : 








Proposed Present 
Inter- Inter- 

To state State state State 
DEG ic eee 80 =e eee 
Harbor Creek, Penn............. BO x. 113 
North East, Penn a 101 
State Line, N. 

Gea SSounty)).............-..-..... 80 =80 101 80 
Ripley, N. Y............ 80 80 101° 80 
Forsyth, N. Y . 80 80 101 80 
Westfield, N. Y 70 70 88 70 
Portland, N. Y... 80 70 88 70 
Brocton, N. Y 80 70 88 70 
Dunkirk, N. Y 76 50 76 60 
Sivger Creek, N. Y.......-...... 76 50 76 ~=60 


/ 

The provisions of Agent Jones’ Combination 
Tariff 288 will not apply in connection with pro- 
posed rates. 

14621. Sand, viz., blast, core, engine, filter, fire 
or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, 
loam, molding and silica, Overpeck, O., to Cam- 
bridge City, Ind. Present rate, 189c per net ton; 
proposed, 150c per net ton. 

14622. Sand, viz., blast, core, engine, filter, fire 


or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, 
loam, molding and silica, carloads, Centreton and 
Campbells, Ind., to Indianapolis, Ind. Present 
rate, 88c per net ton; proposed, 76c per net ton. 
14623. Gravel and sand other than blast, core, 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, molding or silica, 
carloads, from various points in Pennsylvania to 
Marianna and Latrobe, Penn. Present and pro- 
posed rates: 
To Marianna To Latrobe 


From Pres. Prop. Pres. Prop. 
BOARBOE: Scones 125 140(1) 125 135(3) 
Baden ........... 125 140(1) 125 135(3) 





Freedom 125 140(1) 125 135(3) 
| ee are ae .. 925 2(2) 325 172) 

Proposed rates in cents per ton of 2000 Ib. 

(1)—Rates in cents per ton of 2000 Ib. 

(2)—Rates in cents per 100 lb. 

(3)—Rates in cents per ton of 2000 lb. 

14624. Crushed stone, Melvin, O., to Cornelia, 
O. Present rate, 15c; proposed, 100c per net ton. 

14636. Lime, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Maple 
Grove and Tiffin, O., to Sheffield, Wilcox and 
Brockway, Penn. Present rate, 21%c; proposed, 
17c. 

14650. Sand (other than blast, core, engine, 
filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or 
polishing, loam, molding or silica) or gravel, car- 
loads, Winona Lake, Ind., to points on the Chi- 
cago & Erie R. R. Co. as shown below. Route— 
Via Winona R. R., Akron, Ind. Present rates, 6th 
class. To Indiana points: 









Prop. Prop 
Hammond ......--. 80 ee ee ee 80 
Saxony. ....... Pershing. ...---...-<-<---<--- 80 
Highlands Rochester: 25... 80 
GHAR... bias WRUREIRS sc cpeons-oasncsewenton 80 
Crown Point............. 80 Wee: Se aes 80 
Winfield ee eee ear 80 
Palmer OS ee arent 80 
Hurlburt SER 2 asscxcvemtsoecmnsensns 88 
Boone Grove ..........-- 80 Bippus ......... aes 
Boats eee Huntington . one 
Clancarde Sos Oe Markie. «<<... . 90 
Wilders _ ...... ... 80 Uniondale . 90 
Benak. 5c: ... 80 Kingsland 
North Judson.......... 80 EMI: — ccnsiacocesseecvexencs 
NOSINE «x... cocsccecs Magley .-......;.- mas 
Bass Lake Jct Preble .......- 
ROE cececsc cps Decatur 
Monterey 





14657. Sand (except blast, core, engine, filter, 
fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polish- 
ing, loam, molding or silica) and gravel, carloads, 
West Ellwood Junction, Penn., to Butler and 
Mars, Penn. Proposed rate, 90c per net ton. 

Sand, blast, core, engine, filter, fire or furnace, 
foundry, glass, grinding or polishing, loam, mold- 
ing and silica, carloads, West Ellwood Junction, 
Penn., to Butler and Mars, Penn. Proposed rates, 
10lc per net ton. 

Present rate, 105c per net ton (applies on all 
kinds of sand and gravel, carloads). 

14672. Gravel and sand (other than bank, glass, 
molding, silica, blast, core, engine, filtering, fire 
or furnace, foundry, grinding or polishing or loam 
sand), carloads, Wolcottville, Ind., to Gary, Ind. 
Present rate, 75c per net ton; proposed, 70c per 
net ton. 

14681. To establish following rates on sand, 
carloads, from Muscatine, Iowa, to points in 
C. F. A. territory listed below: 

In cents per net ton. 











To Present Proposed 
Benton Harbor, Mich............... Saco ae 240 
LiahGaster, SORIOs 6.0.02 378 353 
ie ian: |S ga eae ee esr *265 eed 
PPSSREAAICTY 5. PONDS, 65S is cocenacaneceecans *265 *277 
i ET LES CER. Le: ea ee mes ea Rene 353 352 
OE Gece aay. le : eer ee eer 328 
PAIN ORR oo esses, esa 423 
AIR Ws one aeviacecceeenennse: canceek 423 
Fort Wayne, Ind.............- are eae 8 303 
PIE I se oc ss oc clo xe seneentdnacinwe! asease 423 
Kalamazoo, Mich. ......... Peete 328 
Wise ne DG i an oe esesecsesecsts | oni 290 
Muskegon, Mich. ...-...-:-...0...0.0.:006. sen. 328 
Niagara Falls, Ont 7398 
South Bend, Ind..... iis eae 290 
Thorold, Ont. ...... 7398 
Se Oe tr gy! ., aera ies Roni aeae ; 423 


+Applies on silica sand only. : . 
*Minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of 


car, but not less than 60,000 Ib. 


Except as noted above, minimum weight 90% 
of marked capacity of car, except when car is 
loaded to full cubical or visible capacity, actual 
weight will apply. 

14684. Silica, carloads, from Alton and East St. 
Louis, Ill., also Hannibal and St. Louis, Mo., to 
points east of the western termini of eastern 
trunk lines in connection with commodity rates 
published in Item 5085 of C. F. A.-T. B. Tariff 
218-D. Present minimum weight, 60,000 Ib; pro- 
posed, 40,000 Ib. 

14667. Stone, crushed, in open cars, carloads, 
Centerville, Ohio, to Westerville, Ohio. Present 
rate, 150c per net ton; proposed, 100c per net ton. 

_ 14668. Gravel and sand, except blast, core, en- 
gine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grind- 
ing or polishing, loam, molding or silica, carloads 
Lafayette, Ind., to Bradley, Ill. (Ill. Cent. R. R.) 


Present rate, 88c per net ton; proposed, 76c per 
net ton. 


SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


_ 30727. Gravel and sand, from Golden, Mis 

Carbon Hill, Ala. Combination now applies. “Pre. 
posed rate on gravel and sand, minimum weight 
90% of marked capacity of car, except when cars 
are loaded to their visible capacity, in which case 
the actual weight shall apply, carloads, from Gol- 
den, Miss., to ‘Carbon Hill, Ala., 125c per net ton 
' 30766. Crushed stone, from Smyth, N. C. to 
Tarboro, N. C. Lowest combination applies. Pro- 
posed rate on crushed stone, coated with oil and/ 
or asphaltum, carloads, minimum weight 80,000 
lb., except when for carriers’ convenience car of 
less capacity is furnished, in which event marked 
capacity of car, but not less than actual weight 
will govern (in such instances, bills of lading and 
waybills should carry certificate over agent’s signa- 
ture, “Car of greater capacity not available’), 
but in no case less than 50,000 lb. The minimum 
weight will be charged for on each car when the 
actual amount loaded is less—from Smyth, N. C. 
to Tarboro, N. C., which reflects the present rate 
from Smyth to Selma, N. C., plus proportion of 


a beyond. The proposed rate is 434c per net 


30768. Granite or stone, crushed or rubble, from 
Columbia, S.. C., to Georgia R. R. stations. Low- 
est combination now applies. It is proposed to 
establish rates on granite or stone, crushed or 
rubble, carloads, minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except when cars are loaded to 
visible capacity actual weight will govern, from 
Columbia, S. C., to Georgia R. R. stations, based 
on the proposed Georgia joint line scale, less 10%. 

30769. Stone, crushed, from Isbell and Rock- 
wood, Ala., to Ensley, Ala. The present rate of 
4c per 100 Ib. on crushed stone, carloads, from 
Isbell and Rockwood, Ala., to Ensley, Ala., when 
originally established, applied only via Southern 
Ry. Shipments to plants at Ensley are now de- 
livered by the Birmingham Southern R. R., and it 
is proposed to revise the present rate to basis oi 
4c per 100 lb., plus Birmingham Southern R. R. 
switching charge. 

30862. Gravel from Nashville, Tenn., to Colum- 
bia, Tenn. Present rate, 5c; proposed rate on 
gravel, carloads, minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except when cars are loaded to 
their visible capacity, actual weight shall govern, 
from Nashville to Columbia, Tenn., 4%c per 100 
Ib., same as current rate on sand, carloads. 

30870. Crushed stone from Clermont, Ga., to 
Smith, Pinetta, Hanson, Calhoun and Madison, 
Fla. Lowest combination now applies. Proposed 
rate on stone, crushed, carloads, minimum weight 
90% of marked capacity of car, except When cars 
are loaded to their visible capacity, actual weight 
will govern, from Clermont, Ga., to above destina- 
tions, 224c per net ton, made on basis of the 
proposed Georgia joint line scale, reduced 10%, 
for application over trunk lines and short lines. 

30893. Sand from Spruce Pine, Ala., to Lyle, 
Tenn. In lieu of lowest combination, it is pro- 
posed to establish rate of $1.67 per net ton on 
sand, carloads, minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except that when cars are loaded 
to their visible capacity actual weight will govern, 
from Spruce Pine, Ala., to Lyle, Tenn., made on 
basis of the proposed Georgia joint line scale. 
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30908. Stone from Whitestone, Ga., to Mt. Sav- 
age, Md. Combination rates apply at present. 
It is proposed to establish rate of 4.62c per ton 
2000 lb. on stone, crushed, and powdered white- 
stone, carloads, minimum weight 60,000 lb., from 
Whitestone, Ga., to Mt. Savage, Md., made the 
same as in effect to Baltimore, Md. 


SOUTHWESTERN FREIGHT BUREAU 
DOCKET 


10552. Lime, from points in Missouri to Iron 
Mountain, Mich. To establish a rate of 27c per 
100 lb. on lime, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 
lb.. from Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mo., to Iron 
Mountain, Mich. The rate on lime from Mitchell, 
Ind., group to Iron Mountain, Mich., is 25c per 
100 lb. Rate on lime from Mosher and Ste. Gene- 
vieve, Mo., to Wisconsin points was made a differ- 
ential 2c over Indiana, which is the basis pro- 
posed above. 

10583. Lime, from points in Missouri to points 
in Mississippi and Alabama. To establish rate of 
26'2c per 100 lb. to Brookhaven and Hattiesburg, 
Miss.: 25!4c per 100 lb. to Jackson, Newton and 
Meridan, Miss., and 27¥%c per 100 lb. to Gulfport 
and Bay St. Louis, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., on 
lime, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 lb., from 
Ash Grove and Springfield, Mo. The proposed 
rates are based on the combination on Memphis 
using St. L.-S. F. Ry. Tariff 69-K to Memphis 
and Speiden’s 131-E beyond using Jones’ Tariff 
228 in connection therewith. The rate from Ash 
Grove and Springfield to Memphis in St. L.-S. F 
Tariff 69-K is not subject to Jones combination, 
while the rate between the same points in other 
lines’ tariffs is subject thereto and shippers on the 
St. L.-S. F. Ry. are asking for like rates. 

10584. Lime, from points in Arkansas to points 
in Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma. To establish 
rates on lime, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 lb., 
from Limedale Spur and Ruddells, Ark., to Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Oklahoma points on St. L.-S. 
F. Ry. 

At the present time there are no commodity 
rates on lime for Limedale Spur and Ruddells to 
points on the St. L.-S. F. Ry. in Kansas and 
Missouri. To points in Oklahoma, rates were re- 
cently established on basis of 1%c over Spring- 
field, except that where rates from Johnsons, Ark., 
were higher, the Johnsons, Ark., rates were pub- 
lished. The rates proposed are on basis of 1¥%c 
over Springfield, except to points in eastern Kan- 
sas and western Missouri, it will be necessary to 
publish rates on a higher basis, in order to take 
care of the Fourth Section. 

10621. Lime, from points in Arkansas to points 
in lowa and Minnesota. To establish rate of 19c 
per 100 lb. on lime, carloads, minimum weight 
50,000 1b., from Limedale Spur and Ruddels, Ark., 
to C. G. W. R. R. stations Westgate to Bailey, 
Index 7435 to 8490, inclusive, Toapi, Minn., to 
Randolph, Minn., Index 7495 to 7575, inclusive, 
Hampton, Minn., to Minneapolis, Minn., Index 
7580 to 7620, inclusive, C. R. I. & P. R. R. 
Stations Manly to Northwood, Iowa, Index 10215 
to 10225, inclusive, Gordensville, Minn., to Fari- 
bault, Minn., Index 10230 to 10290, inclusive, 
Comus, Minn., to Minneapolis, Minn., Index 10295 
to 10355, inclusive, Mason City, Flint, Hurley, 
Sheffield and Capin, lowa. 

Note—Index numbers referred to are as_ pro- 
vided in Missouri Pacific Tariff 3875-H. The 
present rate, it is stated, which applies on mini- 
mum weight of 30,000 lb., does not permit the 
Limedale Spur and Ruddels, Ark., interests to 
place lime at these points on basis of 50,000 Ib. 
minimum, in competition with the rates as in 
effect omg the Springfield district and from John- 
sons, Ark. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE DOCKET 
_5502B. Stone, crushed, carloads, from Rock 
Crusher Siding, Mo. (Gallatin, Mo.) (rates per 
net ton) to Iowa points: 


Pres. Prop. Pres. Prop. 

Blanchard i@liae S110 §6©Stralian <...s. 1.34 1.25 
2: ree 1422 1.10 White Cloud 1.34 1.25 
Bingham = 1.34 1.15 Malvern ...... 1.34 1.25 
Shenandoah.. tae 1:35 Silver City.. 1.34 1.25 
Summit ........ 1.34 1.20 Mineola ........ 1.34 1.25 
Imogene ...... L.34 1.20 Coun. Bluffs 1.34 1.25 


Solomon. ...... L.3¢ = «1.25 


Minimum weight, marked capacity of car, ex- 
cept where cars are loaded to full visible carrying 
capacity, in which event actual weight will govern, 
but not less than 40,000 Ib. 

853-E. Stone, crushed (including broken soap- 
Stone), from Milladere, Wis., to Joliet, Ill. Pres- 
ent rate, combination as made over junction 
through which traffic is routed; proposed, $1.85 
Per net ton. Minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except when loaded to full cubical 
or visible capacity, actual weight will apply. 

234-C. Sand, carloads, minimum weight 90% 
of marked capacity of car, except that when ship- 
ment loaded to full visible capacity is less than 
90° of marked capacity of car, the actual weight 
will apply, subject to minimum of 60,000 lb., from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Wichita, Kan. Present, 18%4c 
per 100 Ib., Class ee a proposed, 9c per 100 Ib. 

5842 (Reissued). Stone, crushed, carloads, mini- 
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mum weight 90% of marked capacity of car, but 
not less than 50, 000 lb., from Faribault, Minn., to 
Roland, Iowa. Present, 14%c per 100 Ib. pro- 
posed, 8%c per 100 lb. 


2051-X. Stone, crushed, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 
when loaded to full visible capacity, but not less 
than 50,000 lb., from Jasper, Quartzite and Pipe- 
stone, Minn., and Sioux Falls, S. D., to Grinnell, 
Iowa. Present, llc per 100 lb.; proposed, 9c per 
100 Ib. 

14388. (A) Lime, building and (B) lime, agri- 
cultural, carloads, rg = weight 30, 000 lb., 
from Chazy, N. Y., to Cadosia and Kerry’s to 
Walton, inclusive, (A) 17c, (B) 1l6c a 100 Ib.; 
Colchester to Delhi, inclusive, (A) 19%c, (B) 19c 
per 100 lb., Northfield to South Unadilla, inclu- 
sive, New Berlin Junction; Rockdale to "Edmes- 
ton, inclusive, and Parker to Earlville, inclusive, 
(A) 17c, (B) 16c per 100 Ib. Reason—Propcsed 
rates are on the same basis as published from 


York, Penn, 


14391. Oyster shell lime, carloads, minimum 
weight per Official Classification, from Reading, 
Penn., to Philadelphia, Penn., 9c per 100 lb Rea- 
son—The rate compares favorably with rate now 
published from Philadelphia to Reading, Penn., as 
per P. & R. Ry. Trf. I. C. C. J8641. 

14426. Building and chemical lime, carloads, 
minimum weight 30,000 lb., from Riverton, Carson 
and Karo, Va., to Boston, Mass., and points tak- 
ing same rates, 25c per 100 Ib. Reason—Proposed 
rate same as now applicable from Strasburg, Va., 
continuous to Riverton, Carson and Karo, Va. 


NEW ENGLAND FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


11405. Lime and limestone, agricultural, in car- 
loads, minimum weight 50,000 1b., from Winooski, 
Vt., to stations on Southern Division, C. V. Ry., 
Woodruff, Vt., to New London, Conn., inclusive, 
13%. Reason—C omparable with the basis in effect 
locally on the B. & M. and N. Y., N. H. & H. 
R. Rs. 

ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


1068. Gravel, novaculite or gannister, carloads, 
from Elco and Gravel Pit, Ill., to Rockwood, Cora 
City, Jones Ridge, Raddle, Jacob, Gorham, Johns 
Spur, Cave Valley, Howardton, La Rue, Wolf 
Lake, Ware, Potts and Reynoldsville, Ill. (rates 
per net ton). Present, class or combination, 
whichever are lower; proposed, $1.14. 


HE following are the latest proposed 
changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning January 3: 
SOUTHERN FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


30988. Limestone from Ladds, Ga., to Marianna, 
Fla. It is proposed to revise the rates on lime- 
stone, ground or pulverized, carloads, minimum 
weight marked capacity of car, except when cars 
are loaded to full visible capacity, actual weight 
will govern, from Ladds, Ga., to Marianna, Fila., 
from 345c per ton 20,000 lb. to 306c per ton 2000 
Ib. Proposed rate made in line with rate recently 
authorized from Whitestone, Ga., to -Marianna, 
Fla. 

31021. Limestone or marble, ground or pulver- 
ized, carloads, from Ladds, Cartersville and Port- 
land, Ga., to Jacksonville, Fla. —application of Agt. 
Jones’ combination tariff. It is proposed to make 
the rates on limestone or marble, ground or pul- 
verized, carloads, from and to points named, sub- 
ject to Agt. Jones’ Rules for Constructing Com- 
bination Rates as set forth in his I. C. C. U. S.1. 
The rates in question were made same as from 
Whitestone to Jacksonville, and the rates from 
Whitestone are subject to Agt. Jones’ tariff in 
question. 

31096. Molding sand from Ohio River crossings 
to stations in Tennessee. It is proposed to revise 
present rates on molding sand, carloads, from 
Evansville, Ind., and Cairo, Ill., to Harriman, 
Knoxville, Lenoir City, Athens and Cleveland, 
Tenn., and interdemediate points on C. N..O. & 
T. P. Ry. and So. Ry., the present Class ‘‘A” 
differential of 50c per net ton over the current 
rates from Louisville, Ky., in addition to estab- 
lishing same rate from Cincinnati and Louisville 
to Lenoir City, Athens and Cleveland. 

31154. Limestone from Mascot, Tenn., to Chi- 
cago, Ill. Present rate, 657c per net ton. Pro- 
posed rate on limestone, ground or pulverized, car- 
loads, minimum weight marked capacity of car, 
but not less than 66,000 lb., from Mascot, Tenn., 
to Chicago, Ill., 373c per net ton, made with re- 
lation to current rate from Cartersville, Ga., to 
Chicago, Ill. 

31157. Crushed stone from Smyth, N. C., to 
Bladenboro, N. C. Lowest combination now ap- 
plies. Proposed rate on crushed stone, coated 
with oil and/or asphaltum, carloads, from Smyth, 
N. C., to Bladenboro, N. C., 300c per net ton. 
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31169. Broken and crushed stone from Celera, 

Ala., to Southeastern and Mississippi Valley points, 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports. It is proposed to 
establish commodity rates on broken and crushed 
stone, carloads, minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, except when cars are loaded to 
their visible capacity, actual weight will govern, 
from Calera, Ala., to specified destinations in 
Southeastern and Mississippi Valley territories, 
and to South Atlantic and Gulf ports, made on 
basis of the proposed Georgia-Alabama scale, less 
10%, except the rate proposed to Port Chalmette 
is the same as suggested to New Orleans, and to 
Port psa entworth, the same as suggested to Savan- 
nah, Ga. Statement of present and proposed rates 
to the destinations involved will be furnished upon 
request. 
_ 31188. Limestone or marble, ground or pulver- 
ized, from Cartersville, Ga., to Oxford, Ala. Pres- 
ent rate, 197c per net ton (Rockmart, Ga., com- 
bination). Proposed rate on limestone or mar ble, 
ground or pulverized, carloads, minimum wei ight 
marked capacity of car, except when cars are 
loaded to their full visible nny actual weight 
will govern, from Cartersville, Ga., to Oxford, Ala., 
176c per net ton, made on basis of proposed 
Ceorgia Joint Line Scale, reduced 10%. 


CENTRAL FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


14721. Sand and gravel, carloads, siding of the 
East Liverpool Sand Co., east of Leetonia, Ohio, 
to Newtén Falls, Ohio. Present rate: No through 
class or commodity rate in effect; proposed, 80c 
per ton of 2000 Ib. 

14724. Lime, carloads, Hannibal, Mo., White 
Bear and White Rock, Mo., Marblehead, Quincy 
and Springfield, Ill., and points taking same rates, 
as shown on pages 25 to 42, inclusive, of Agent 
Boyd’s Tariff 58-M, I. C. C. A-1552, to Evans- 
ville, Ind., and points on the St. Louis division 
of the L. & N. R. R. 


; — Present Proposed 
Evansville, Ind. =n : . *12Y% *16% 
Ashley, Ill. pe Ome 16% 
aT “| Seas _ 20Y 16% 
Cas, SIE 303 ares . 10 16% 


*Subject to intermediate note providing for the 
application of the more distant point rates to in- 
termediate destinations. 

Jones’ Combination Tariff— ee rates are 
to be as subject to Agent Jones’ Combination 
Tariff 228. 

14727. Crushed stone, carloads, Ingalls, Ind., 
to Shidelers and Eaton, Ind. Present rates: 13c 
to Eaton, Ind., and 92¢ per net ton to Shidelers, 
Ind.; proposed, 88c per net ton. 

14743. Sand and gravel, carloads, East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, to points in Ohio, folowing rates: 


Proposed Present 


To— rate rate 
Robertsville, Ohio -............................. 80 90 
C seventies. Otte 2... 90 
Amsterdam, Ohio ................................100 116 
1 SC) | eee ere an ..100 120 


14744. Crushed stone, carloads, East Liberty, 
Ohio, to New Bremen and Minster, Ohio. Present 
rate, 90c per net ton; proposed, 70c per net ton. 

14745. Crushed stone, carloads, Spore, Ohio, to 

Akron, Ohio. Present rate, 90c per net ton; pro- 
posed, 80c per net ton. 
_ 14746. Crushed stone, carloads, Hillsville-Wal- 
ford district to Rocky River, Sterling, Lester, 
Erhart, Grafton, Elyria, Berea, South Brooklyn 
and Lorain, Ohio, also to intermediate points west 
of a line from Rocky River through Cleveland and 
Akron, Ohio, to Orrville, Ohio. Present rate, 90c 
per net ton; proposed, 105c per net ton. 


ILLINOIS FREIGHT ASSOCIATION 
DOCKET 


3962. Sand and gravel, carloads, from Chilli- 





cothe, Ill. From combination rates to: 
Per Per 
net ton. net ton. 
To— Prop. To— Prop. 
Callaway, II. ........ 113 Pawnee Jct., Ill... 113 
Kincaid, [il........... 113 Beechley, Ill. 125 
Humphrey, 113 Auburn, IIb. 200... 125 
me ey pan | Se Seee Ree 113 Compro, Ill. ........._ 125 

Pawnee, [il. .......... 113 


3964. Lime, carloads, minimum weight 30,000 
lb. from Hannibal, Louisiana, White Bear and 
White Rock, Mo., Marblehead, Quincy and Spring- 
field, Ill., to Evansville, Ind., also points on the 
St. Louis division of the L. & N. R. R. 


To— Present Proposed 
Evansville, Ind. .............. aie *16% 
Ashley, Ill. 16% 
Enfield, Il. 16% 
Carmi, Ill. i6Y% 





*Subject to intermediate note providing for the 
application of the more distant point rates to in- 
termediate destinations. 


WESTERN TRUNK LINE DOCKET 


4119-A. Lime, carloads, minimum weight 38,- 
000 Ib., from Mankato, Minn., to River Falls, Wis. 
Present, 20%c per 100 Ib. (Class C); proposed, 
12c per 100 ib. 
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Combination Rates on Sand and 
Gravel in Chicago District 


Y an order entered on November 19 in 
Docket 
No. 2796, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspended from November 20, 1926, 
until March 20, 1927, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Agent C. W. 
Galligan’s tariff I. C. C. No. 84. 


Investigation and Suspension 


The suspended schedules propose to apply 
combination rates in lieu of the! present 
through rates on sand and gravel, in certain 
instances, between points outside the Chi- 
cago termina! district and points within the 
terminal district which would result 
creased charges on this traffic. 


in in- 


Co-ordinate Lime Rates 
HE Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in No. 13014, Lehigh Lime Co. vs. Akron, 
Canton & Youngstown et al., 85 I. C. C. 
341; I. and S. No. 2096, Lime from Eastern 
Trunk Line Points to Pittsburgh, Penn., 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Related Points, 93 
I. C. C. 617; No. 16170, Eastern Lime 
Manufacturers’ Traffic Bureau et al. vs. 
Akron & Barberton Belt, 112 I. C. C. 7; 
and No. 16170 (sub. No. 1), Washington 
Building Lime Co. et al. vs. Akron & Bar- 
berton Belt et al., 112 I. C. C. 7, has issued 
an order requiring the railroads to establish 
rates not later than January 20, in accord- 

ance with the formula therein set forth. 


The order is preceded by a brief review 
of the orders in the cases mentioned and the 
fact that this revised order is issued upon 
further consideration of the records in the 
cases mentioned, and upon the joint petition 
of the Lehigh Lime Co. and the Central 
Freight Association lines. The substantive 
parts of the order, put out in mimeographed 
form, are as follows: 


It is ordered, That the fifth paragraph on 
page (III) of the said orders of December 
21, 1923, in No. 13014, and the fourth para- 
graph on pages (I) and (II) of the said 
order of December 13, 1924, in No. 2096, be, 
and they are hereby, vacated and set aside 
and the following substituted therefor : 

It is further ordered, That defendants and 
respondents herein, according as they par- 
ticipate in the transaction, be, and they are 
hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist from practicing the undue prejudice 
and undue preference and advantages found 
in said report to exist, and to establish, on 
January 20. 1927, upon notice to this com- 
mission and to the general public by not 
less than 30 days’ filing and posting in the 
manner prescribed in section 6 of the inter- 
state commerce act, and thereafter to main- 
tain and apply to the interstate transporta- 
tion of lime, in carloads, from Buckeystown, 
Frederick, Grove, and Lime Kiln, Md., Ba- 
kerton and Engle, W. Va., Stephens City 
and Strasburg, Va., and York, Penn., desti- 
nations in central territory in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio and Michigan rates 
which shall bear the following relationship 
to the contemporaneous rates from Mitchell, 
Ind., to the same destinations: 

From Buckeystown, Frederick, Grove, 
Lime Kiln, Bakerston, Engle, Stephens City, 
Strasburg, and York, on the basis of the 
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specific rates prescribed as reasonable in 
Eastern Lime Mfrs. Traffic Bureau vs. 
A-& BY BORER Go. 112. CC. 7. 


From Mitchell, on the basis of the distance 
scale of rates found reasonable from Ohio 
producing points to the same destinations in 
Eastern Lime Mfrs. Traffic Bureau vs. 
A &€2. BER coe, ELC. C. 2. 


Silica Sand Rates 

XAMINER C. H. PECK has recom- 
mended the dismissal of No. 17822, 
River Raisin Paper Co. vs. Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy et al. on a finding that 
the rate on silica sand from the Ottawa dis- 
trict in northern Illinois to Monroe, Mich., 
is not unreasonable or inapplicable. The 
complaint, as amended, alleged that a rate 
of $2.90 per net ton was unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded $2. The complainant con- 
tended that the applicable rate was $2.65, on 
the ground that because of the absence of 
routing instructions, Monroe, Mich., was in- 
termediate to Addison or Lansing, Mich., 

over routes that could be used. 


Plan Readjustment of Southern 
Cement Rates 


ATES on portland cement between points 

in southern territory, including the Mis- 
sissippi valley section and from points in 
trunk line and central territories to desti- 
nations in the southern states were recently 
recommended in a proposed report submit- 
ted by Examiner J. T. Money to be un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial. The re- 
port prescribed reasonable basis of rates for 
the future and recommended the commission 
deny reparations. 


The report embraces complaints brought 
by the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., the Security 
Cement and Lime Co., and the Tidewater 
Portland Cement Co. A number of other 
cement manufacturers in all parts of the 
country intervened during the course of the 
proceedings. 


» 


=e 


All present rates on cement, both state 
and interstate, within the southern states 
from Atlantic and Gulf ports, in the South- 
ern Mississippi Valley, and into the South 
from northern and eastern states are found 
to be unreasonable and a new scale of rates 
is prescribed by the examiner. Opportunity 
will be given both shippers and railroads to 
file exceptions to the proposed report, after 
which it will be passed upon by the com- 
mission. 
embraced in the case in- 
cludes Virginia and Kentucky and all of the 
southern states south of them and east of 
the Mississippi River, including that part of 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission sought the 
co-operation of the state public service com- 
missions of the 10 southern states involved, 
and a committee representing these states 
was appointed and sat with the examiner 


The territory 
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presiding at the hearings. This commitice 
consisted of R. Hudson Burr of the Rail- 
road Commission of Florida, H. H. Hannih 
of the Tennessee Railroad and Utilities 
Commission, and A. J. Maxwell of the 
North Carolina Corporation Commission. 
The examiner lays down a scale of rates 
based on mileage, which he recommends be 
ordered to replace all of the rates involved. 
The railroads proposed one scale and the 
shippers another, and he held that the first 
would increase the cement freight bill in 
the South, while the other would lower it. 
His scale of rates lies intermediate of them. 


Silica Sand Rates Unreasonable 

XAMINER Raymond W. Stough, in No. 

17272, Procter & Gamble Co. vs. Balti- 
more & Ohio et al., and two sub-numbers 
thereunder, Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. 
et al vs. Same; Nivison-Weiskopf Co., et al. 
vs. Same; and No. 17338, Charles Boldt 
Glass Co. vs. Same, said the commission 
should find the rates on silica sand, from the 
Ottawa district in Illinois to Cincinnati un- 
reasonable but not otherwise unlawful. He 
said the rates should be found unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded $2.90 per ton 
prior to July 1, 1922, and $2.60 per net ton 
on and after that date, award reparation to 
that basis to the complainants and Lunken- 
heimer Co., an intervener, and prescribe the 
lower rate for the future. He said the ques- 
tion of the rate on silica sand to Cincinnati 
had been raised several times in the last 15 


years. The complaining points of destina- 
tion are Lockland, Ivorydale, Carthage, 


Reading, Bond Hill and Carrel Street Sta- 
tion, points within the Cincinnati switching 
district. 


Carriers objected to any reduction in the 
$2.90 rate, because, they said, it would re- 
quire reduction in other rates so as to avoid 
fourth section departures. They wished to 
preserve a $2.90 group, including Cincinnati, 
although to Carrel Street Station in Cin- 
cinnati they had published a lower rate. The 
examiner said it was not certain that any 
such widespread reductions in the $2.90 rate 
as the carriers indicated, would necessarily 
follow, but that even if reductions were 
that fact was not a reason for 
refusal to give a lower rate to the com- 
plainants. 


necessary 


Postpone Hearing on Proposed 
Increase on Louisiana Sand 
and Gravel 
— hearings on the proposed 50% 

increase of sand and gravel.rates be- 
tween Louisiana points will be held before 
Special Examiner D. A. Disque at New 
Orleans on February 7. Testimony will 
be presented by sand and gravel produc- 
ers, highway commissions and other inter- 
ested parties at that time. At an earlier 
meeting in Shreveport practically all the evi- 
dence heard was from proponents for the 
increase. 
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Basic Products Company to 
Make Portland Cement 


RECENT announcement in the Hunting- 
A ton, W. Va., Advertiser states that the 
Basic Products Co. will start the production 
of portland cement at their Kenova, W. Va., 
lime plant within a short time. A formal 
statement to that effect has been given out 
by A. T. Wood, general manager of the 
company. The cement will be marketed in 
the vicinity. 

\ccording to Mr. Wood, changes in equip- 
ment at the Kenova plant are already under 
way and are expected to be completed early 
next year. Production and shipments of the 
finished cement are scheduled to begin about 
March, 1927. Deposits of raw cement mate- 
rial have been acquired near Ashland, Ky., 
and developments are well under way so 
that shipments to Kenova may be started 
within a short time. An extensive advertising 
campaign for the new cement, which is to 
be called “Basic Portland Cement” is in- 
cluded in the plans for marketing. 

The Basic Products Co. operates a large 
crushing plant and lime plant at Kenova, 
W. Va. The annual output is about 400,000 
tons of dolomitic limestone and about 106,- 
000 tons of high magnesium lime produced 
from rotary kilns, coal fired. G. S. David- 
son is president of the company. The main 
office is in the Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Penn. 


Canada Cement Unveils Safety 
Monument 


LANT No. 8 of the Canada Cement Co., 

at Port Colborne, Ontario, recently cele- 
brated the dedication of the safety monu- 
ment which it was awarded by the Portland 
Cement Association for completing a whole 
year’s operations without one accident in- 
volving loss of time. A similar trophy was 
awarded the Duluth (Minn.) plant of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co., an_ illus- 
tration and description of which appeared on 
page 65 of the December 11 issue of Rock 
Propucts. The Canadian plant had a per- 
fect no-accident record for not only one 
year, but 521 days. 

The unveiling of the monument was a 
most memorable occasion. The 250 em- 
ployees responsible for the splendid record 
and many prominent visitors were present. 
The ceremony was performed by G. S. 
Brown, president of the Portland Cement 
Association and of the Alpha Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Easton, Pa., who was supported 
by Major H. A. Renniger, vice president of 
the National Safety Council, Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., Allentown, Pa.; A. J. R. 
Curtis, assistant general manager of the 


Portland Cement Association, Chicago; 


H. G. Jacobsen, former manager of the Bu- 
reau of Accident Prevention and Insurance, 
‘ortland Cement Association; R. S. Huey, 
uperintendent of the Universal Portland Ce- 
ment Co., Duluth, Minn.; A. C. Tagge, as- 
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sistant general manager of the Canada Ce- 
ment Co., Ltd., Montreal; the mayor of Wel- 
land and the mayor of Port Colborne. 

This plant also holds the distinction, it is 
said, of being the first in the Dominion of 
Canada to show a perfect record for a whole 
year. 






C. L. Hogan New Vice-President 
of International Cement 
HARLES L. HOGAN, Albany, N. Y., 


has been promoted to the vice presidency 
of the International Cement Corporation of 
New York City, according to a recent an- 





Charles L. Hogan 


nouncement appearing in the Albany (N. Y.) 
Telegram, to succeed R. F. Hoyt. 

Mr. Hogan was formerly vice president 
of the Knickerbocker Portland Cement Co., 
Inc., at Albany, and also vice president of 
the Indiana Portland Cement Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., two subsidiaries of the Interna- 
tional Cement Corporation. He has also been 
an executive for cement companies in the 
Middle West. He is a native of Kansas City, 
Mo. 


National Lime Association Has 


New Headquarters 
i sa National Lime Association announces 
a change in address, which became ef- 
fective November 22. The headquarters of 
the Association are now located at 927 Fif- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., in- 
stead of 918 G St., N. W. 

The move is due, R. P. Brown, manager 
of the publicity department states, to the 
steadily increasing demand for detailed in- 
formation. This has necessitated expansion 
of both the field and office staff and a cor- 
responding broadening of the activities of the 
Association, all of which required larger 
quarters. 
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Tomkins Cove Stone Company 
Sold to New York Trap 
Rock Corp. 


CCORDING to recent reports all the 
properties and assets of the Tomkins 
Cove Stone Co. have been sold to the New 
York Trap Rock Corp., New York, N. Y. 
A new issue of $6,500,000 first mortgage 
bonds of the New York Trap Rock Co. 
which will be used in part for the purchase 
of the Tomkins Cove Co., has been pur- 
chased by William R. Compton Co. and 
E. H. Rollins and Sons and will be offered 
to the public. The complete details of this 
offering may be found on one of the finan- 
cial pages of this number of Rock Propucts. 
The New York Trap Rock Corp. is one 
of the oldest producers of crushed stone in 
the United States. Previous to acquisition of 
the Tomkins Cove Co., quarries and crush- 
ing plants were operated at Verplanck Point, 
Cedar Cliff, and Clinton Point, N. Y. With 
the addition of the Tomkins Cove properties 
at Tomkins Cove and Haverstraw, N. Y., 
the company now owns and operates five of 
the largest crushing plants in the country. 
The Verplanck plant was recently rebuilt 
and descriptions were published in this jour- 
nal June 13 and Dec. 26, 1925. The plant 
at Tomkins Cove was described in the 
Sept. 23 (1922) issue. A partial description 
of the plant and operations at the new 
Haverstraw plant may be found elsewhere 
in this issue and a complete story will be 
published in an early issue. 

All the quarries produce principally bal- 
last, roadstone and concrete aggregate, 
which is shipped by direct water route into 
the New York territory. There are also 
rail connections at all but one of the plants. 
The rock quarried is trap rock, limestone 
and dolomite. There are about 1,873 acres 
of these deposits containing a large supply 
of these rocks. 

W. M. Waudell is the general manager 
of the company and R. T. Gent, general 
superintendent of the quarries. Offices are 
maintained at 101 Park Ave., New York. 


Install Kilns, 219 Feet Long, 

in New Orleans Plant 

HE two huge kilns, each 10x 219 ft., 

which the Louisiana Portland Cement 
Co., New Orleans, La., ordered from 
Reeves Bros., Birmingham, Ala., as an- 
nounced in the October 2 issue of Rock 
Propucts, are now in place in the new 
plant the company is building in New Or- 
leans, we are Officially informed. 

The Louisiana Portland Cement Co. is 
a subsidiary of the International Cement 
Corporation, New York City. H. Struck- 
mann is president and general manager, 
and H. A. Ross manager of the plant. 

The company recently purchased two 
tracts of land aggregating 533 acres and 
took out an option on 180 acres in addition. 
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Work Progressing Rapidly on 
New National Gypsum Plant 
APID progress is being made in’ the 
erection of the plant the National Gyp- 

sum Co., is establishing at Emery Junction, 

Mich., according to a report in the Bay 

City (Mich.) Lime Tribune, and the com- 

pany hopes to have it ready for operation 

within the months. Announce- 
ment of the proposed plant was made in the 

September 4 issue of Rock Propucts. 


next three 


In the meantime work of opening the com- 
pany’s gypsum quarry is progressing, and it 
is planned to have not less than 300,000 tons 
quarried, it is said, and ready for use when 
the plant starts operation. A car load of the 
rock has been shipped to the company’s plant 
at Clarence, N. Y., to be used for test pur- 
poses. 

J. F. Haggerty, Buffalo, is president and 
secretary of the company, and C. E. Wil- 
liams, Chicago, vice president and treasurer. 
The company’s offices are located at 415 
Jackson Bldg., Buffalo. 


Rock Asphalt Company 


Increases Holdings 

HE Colbert Lime Rock Asphalt Co., 

Cherokee, Ala., according to an item re- 
cently appearing in the Birmingham (Ala.) 
Herald, has increased its holdings by pur- 
chasing a site in the basin near Cherokee, 
which is said to contain several million tons 
of the asphalt rock. The company is also 
reported to have increased its former capital 
stock of $150,000 to $500,000. 

In the reorganization of the company, 
R. P. Jones of Vicksburg, Miss., was chosen 
as president of the company; Walker Stan- 
sell as vice-president in charge of sales; 
T. C. Sanford, secretary and treasurer; J. F. 
Gammon, vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction, and J. L. Andrews, chairman of the 
board of directors. 

The daily output of the company at the 
present time is 500 tons asphaltic limestone. 
The works are located at Colrock Spur near 
Cherokee. 


Operations Started at Western 


Diatomaceous Earth Plant 

HE National Magnesia Manufacturing 

Co., Redwood City, Calif., announces 
that the new treating plant for diatomaceous 
earth which was started in July, was com- 
pleted and had its initial test run about De- 
cember 1. The plant consists of two kilns 
each 80 ft. long and 8 ft. in diameter, the 
necessary milling and cyclone equipment for 
grinding, as well as a complete packing 
plant, with the most up-to-date machinery 
installed throughout. 

With the new plant, the company is capable 
of producing and delivering 100 tons per 
day of quarry-run crude diatomaceous earth 
or “Dia-Sil,” the company’s trade name for 
the product, as well as a similar amount of 
powdered “Dia-Sil.” 





There is also equip- 
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ment to crush the material to any size de- 
sired by the purchaser. The calcination 
equipment is capable of delivering a calcined 
product, either powdered or mill-run, of 
approximately 40 tons daily. Since the plant 
is located three-fourths of a mile from the 
railroad siding, the company has its motor 
trucking system from the packing depart- 
ment to the above site. 

The company is also producing “Dia-Sil” 
insulating brick, which is a molded calcined 
product. 

C. E. Miller is president, Frank B. Peter- 
son vice president, and E. C. Martin secre- 
tary. Offices are maintained at 544 Market 
St., San Francisco. 





Limestone Company to Open 
Second Quarry 
H. SCHULTZ, president of the West- 


ern Limestone Co., Wilson, Wis., an- 
nounces that his company will open a second 
quarry at Burkhardt, near New Richmond, 
Wis., shortly, according to the Menomi- 
nee (Wis.) News. The new quarry, Mr. 
Schultz states, will be opened as soon as 
weather permits in the spring. 

There are about 20 acres in the new de- 
posit, located on the Northwestern Railroad 
between Burkhardt and New Richmond. The 
rock is said to be high in calcium carbonate 
and the deposit has practically no overburden, 
which is unusual in this section of the 
country. The removing of this overburden 
will undoubtedly be done by hydraulic strip- 
ping, as it is so located that it can be handled 
to advantage. 

By opening this second quarry, the West- 
ern Limestone Company, it is said, will so 
increase its output that it will be in a posi- 
tion to supply crushed limestone rock in any 
volume required for roads. 
are also being made for a 
locality. 


Arrangements 
sand pit in the 





First Cement To Be Shipped 
by Airplane 
NOTHER chapter in the history of 
commercial aviation as well as in the 
cement industry was written on September 
14, we are advised, when the Virginia 
Portland Cement Corporation, subsidiary of 
the International Cement Corporation, New 
York City, shipped a bag of its “Lone Star” 
cement by airplane from Norfolk to Phila- 
delphia. 

So far as is known this is the first time 
that cement has been transported by air- 
plane. It establishes a new record for de- 
livery which normal service will find it dif- 
ficult to eclipse. 


The bag, a 10-lb. sample, consigned to E. L. 
Conwell and Co., testing engineers, of 2024 
Arch St., Philadelphia, was carried by the 
first plane in the new Norfolk-Washington- 
Philadelphia air express service. 

The shipment of cement was delivered to 
the flying field at East Camp, Norfo!k, by 
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truck, transferred to the waiting plane, and 
a few hours later it arrived in Philadelphia, 


Presbey-Leland Company Plan 
Granite Crushing Plant 
NNOUNCEMENT is made in the Brat- 
tleboro (Vt.) Reformer that the Pres- 
bey-Leland Quarries, Inc., of that city, oper- 
ating the West Summerston granite quarry, 
are putting in a crushing plant. The ma- 
terial to be crushed is waste granite from 
the company’s cut stone operation which, 
after crushing and sizing, will be sold as 
ballast, road material and concrete agegre- 
gate. The estimated cost of the new in- 
stallation is about $15,000. 

The plant will be equipped with a No. 16 
jaw crusher made by the Good Roads Ma- 
chinery Co., Kennett Square, Penn., which 
has a rated capacity of from 50 to 60 tons 
per hour, running so as to make 2 in. and 
under. The crusher will be located beside 
the railroad siding so as to facilitate de- 
livery either into cars or trucks or storage 
bins. Sizing will be done by a 24 ft. x 51 in. 
diameter Champion rotary screen. Provision 
has been made for the erection of storage 
bins of 600-yd. capacity. The entire plant 
will be driven by a 50-hp. electric motor. 
Operation is expected to begin early in 1926. 


New California Company Will 
Manufacture Gypsum Product 


HE Panel-Built Construction Co., re- 

cently organized at Glendale, Calif., has 
leased the plant of the Thermosoid Construc- 
tion Co., Colorado and San Fernando Sts., 
that city, and will begin the manufacture of 
a gypsum product under the trade name of 
“panel-built.””. This announcement was made 
by A. W. Hewitt, city industrial agent, 
according to the Glendale News. 

Members of the new company are Dr. 
C. G. Snow, E. J. Phelan, Henry G. John- 
son, and James G. Cortelyou, all of Los An- 
geles. The product is a type of fireproof 
and soundproof gypsum wallboard. It is 


designed for interior walls in fireproof build- 
ings. 


James E. Rodes 

AMES E. RODES, president of the Frank- 

lin Limestone Co. of Nashville, Tenn., 
died at his home in Nashville on Decem- 
ber 6. Mr. Rodes was one of the prominent 
men of Nashville and the central section of 
the south and the company which he headed 
is one of the largest and most important 
stone producers south of the Ohio, with 
three good sized plants in operation near 
Nashville. 

Mr. Rodes was an active supporter of 
the work of the National Crushed Stone 
Association and his company was respon- 
sible for the formation of the Tennessee 
Crushed Stone Association. His death has 
brought the sympathy of the members of 
both these associations to the bereaved family. 
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Oregon Cement Companies 
Merge 


a CCORDING to an announcement in the 
—\ Portland (Ore.) Oregonion, the Sun 
Portland Cement Co., operating a plant at 
Lime, Ore., and the Oregon Portland Ce- 
ment Co., with plant at Oswego, Ore., have 
combined to form one company to be known 
as the Oregon Portland Cement Co. There 
will be no change in personnel or policy, 
ihe report states, the new company merely 
maintaining and extending the service ren- 
dered by the former companies and supply- 
ing the trade with either Oregon or Sun 
brands as desired. 

A short time ago, stockholders of both 
companies were asked to approve merger 
plans drawn up by the directors. The let- 
ters and announcements carried the signa- 
tures of R. P. Butchart, president of both 
companies; H. A. Ross, vice-president of 
the Sun company; L. C. Newlands, vice- 
president and general manager of the Ore- 
gon company; H. L. Knappenberger, gen- 
eral manager of the Sun company; Edward 
Cookingham, vice-president of the United 
States National Bank, Portland; and E. B. 
Ireland, manager of the Portland branch, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. 

The capital changes to be effective in 
case of ratification were as follows: 
An outstanding $1,500,000 of 7% cumula- 
tive sinking fund first preferred voting 
stock would be established; $1,430,300 of 
7% convertible preferred stock, convertible 
into class B no-par common shares at the 
rate of one for four, and 71,515 shares of 
class A no-par common voting stock and 
57,212 shares of class B, no-par non-voting 
common stock. Holders of preferred shares 
of-the existing companies were to be allowed 
to exchange for the new 7% preferred, share 
for share. 

The combined balance sheet as of that 
time (September, 1926) gave a value to 
plants and assets of the consolidated com- 
pany of $3,145,450. The merger details also 
included plans for increasing the capacity 
of the Sun plant to 700,000 bbl. per year. 

Although the complete financial details of 
the merger are lacking, it is believed that 
the plan as outlined above was accepted by 
the stockholders and will be the basis of the 
new financial structure of the consolidated 
company. 


Largest and Most Powerful 
Dipper Dredge 


 F nsaeneannies a dipper pull of 350,000 1b.— 
more than the pull of the largest dredges 
used in the construction of the Panama 
Canal—the Diesel-electric dredge “Crest” is 
now being used for rock removal work in 
New York harbor off Staten Island. This 
dredge, 167 ft. long and 48 ft. wide, is the 
largest and most powerful dipper dredge 
ever built. 

The dredge is owned by the Great Lakes 
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Dredge and Dock Co. and was built by the 
Bucyrus Co. It is not self-propelled but is 
otherwise completely electrified, using Gen- 
eral Electric equipment. The main power 
plant consists of two 600-hp. Fairbanks- 
Morse 6-cylinder Diesel engines of the two- 
cycle solid injection type, driving direct- 
current generators supplying 230-volt power. 
For standby purposes a 120-hp. two-cycle 
Diesel engine is used. Two 125-volt genera- 
tors driven by two 7%-hp. Diesel engines 
furnish lighting current. 

The unusual power of the dredge is neces- 
sary because the equipment is designed to 
dig in blasted or partly blasted rock. Be- 
cause of the severity of its present duty, 
the dipper at present in use has a capacity 
of but 10 cu. yd., although in lighter dig- 
ging a dipper of 15 cu. yd. capacity can be 
utilized. The dredge is designed to dig to 
a depth of 52 ft. 


Seven main motors, with a total rating of 
more than 1400 hp., are used in the dredging 
operations. These drive the thrust, hoist, 
backing, swing and spud machinery. The 
spuds alone are 85 ft. long and 51 in. square. 
In all, the boat is equipped with 35 electric 
motors. The main hoist is of the single- 
part type and operates through twin cables 
2% in. in diameter, reeved over 9-ft. boom 
point sheaves. 

Besides the electrical equipment described, 
many conveniences are provided for the 
crew. Shower baths with hot and cold 
water are part of these accommodations, 
and a social hall is included for the men. 
The galley is equipped with a cold storage 
system. 

Maxim silencers muffle the noise of the 
large engines. 


New Company to Operate Old 


Arkansas Quarry 

‘THE Little Rock Stone Co., just recently 

organized and incorporated for $75,000, 
will soon start operations at an old quarry 
located in Little Rock, Ark., near the Rock 
Island tracks in the northwestern part of 
the city, according to the Little Rock (Ark.) 
Gazette. 

Equipment is being installed at the quarry 
and when completed the plant will be worth 
$75,000, according to officers of the com- 
pany. Offices will be maintained there tem- 
porarily, and later will be moved downtown, 
it was said. The quarry was abandoned 
several years ago. 


Officers of the new company are J. W. 
Carmean, president and treasurer; Frank 
Carmean, vice-president, and Frank Car- 
mean, Jr., secretary. Of the $75,000 capital 
stock, $25,000 is said to have been subscribed. 
Three thousand shares of stock, with par 
value of $25 each, are to be issued. 

Commercial stone suitable for buildings 
and roads will be produced beginning early 
next month, the officers said. About 65 men 
will be employed. 
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U. S. Gypsum Head Chosen as 


Trustee of University 
L. AVERY, president of the United 
States Gypsum Co., Chicago, IIl., was 
added to the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago recently. 

Mr. Avery, a resident of Evanston, III, 
is a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan, where he received his Bachelor of Laws 
degree in 1894.—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


San Antonio Portland to Add 

Third Kiln 

XTENSIVE additions and improvements, 

which include the addition of a third 

kiln, are under way at the Cementville, Tex., 

plant of the San Antonio Portland Cement 

Co. The new kiln will increase the mill 
capacity to 3500 bbl. per day. 

A community house for the workers, a 
large service laboratory, new office building, 
warehouse and other lesser structures are to 
be erected. The clinker shed will be enlarged 
by an 180-ft. addition. The preliminary 
work on the expansion has been already 
started and construction is expected to be 
completed within a short time.—San Antonio 
(Tex.) Light. 


Complete Extensions at Penn- 
Dixie No. 2 Plant 


URING the past few months a consider- 

able amount of extension and construc- 
tion work has been completed at the cement 
plant at Clinchfield, Ga., now designated as 
No. 2 plant of the Pennsylvania-Dixie Ce- 
ment Corp., since the recent merger. 

A third unit extension has been completed, 
increasing the production capacity to 3600 
bbl. per day. Other new construction in- 
cludes new concrete storage silos and a 
$30,000 crushing unit at the raw end. The 
storage capacity is now 140,000 bbl., an 
increase of 60,000. All the new construc- 
tion work was carried out by the Spencer 
Construction Co., Baltimore, Md. 


$80,000 Fire Loss at Bromide 
Crushing Plant 


HE crushing» plant of the Bromide 

Crushed Rock Co., Bromide, Okla., was 
damaged to the extent of $80,000 by a recent 
fire, acording to a report in the Tulsa (Okla.) 
Tribune. The fire was said to have started 
in the engine house and spread rapidly 
throughout the plant. The loss is partly 
covered by insurance. Work on rebuilding 
the plant will be started immediately, ac- 
cording to A. F. House, president of the 
company. 

The plant, up to the time of the fire, was 
operating on a capacity basis to furnish road 
stone and about 20 cars per day of ballast 
to the K. O. and G. R. R. Co. A 2000-car 


contract for railroad ballast which had been 
started on will have to be postponed until 
the rebuilt plant is in operation. 
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The Rock Products Market 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point 


Crushed Limestone 





Cit hipping point Screenings, : ; ’ 
EASTERN: - ¥Y% inch ¥ inch ¥% inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Buffalo, N. Y 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 


Chaumont, N. Y :50 1.75 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 

























































Chazy, N.Y. ao 1.65 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Danbury, Conn. 1.50@2.00 2.00 1.75 i = 1:35 1.25 
Dundas, Ont. .53 1.05 1.05 .90 -90 
Frederick, Md. 50@ .75 1.20@1.30 1.15@1.25 1. oT a8 a: tie 15 1.05@1.10 
Munns, N. Y 1.00 1.50 1.50 TES: cccsisuatases 
Northern New Jersey...............- 1.60 1.50@1.80 1.30@2.00 1.40@1. r TROIEOO sc 
Prospect, N. Y 1.00 1.50 1.40 1.30 CSO! -cccscecessammeece 
“OS nee IO) nmieeccs 1.35h : 
Watertown, N._ Y............. pes ROOD), aac 175 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Western New York .85 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
CENTRAL 
Alton, Ill. SS: seek: $es. Se 
Bloomville. Middlepoint, Dun- 
kirk, Bellevue, Waterville, No. 
Baltimore, Holland, Kenton, 
New Paris, Ohio; Monroe, 
Mich.; Huntington, Bluffton, 
Ind. 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 
arey, Ohio 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 
hasco, Il. OD 16S0) ccc 00M TS. VOGGTAS: .ccdccica: 
Columbia and Krause, IIl......... 1.00@1.50 90@1.10 1.20@1.35 1.00@1.20 .90@1.20 ................... 
Flux 1.50@1.75 
Greencastle, Ind. ................--...... 1.25 1.25 2.15 1.05 95 95 
LSE | Ce eens .80 1.00 1.00 .90 .90 -90 
Linwood and Buffalo, Ia........... 1.10 pura 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.25 
McCook, IIl. 1.00 1.25 £25 1:25 1:25 1.25 
Milltown, Ind. 90@1.10 .90@1.15 s0@l. = — 30 85@.90 
River Rouge, Mich..................... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que......... 75 1.20@1.45 .90@1.15 ne 3s at .85 
RPO WEAR VIB: oscscnceamenceosenss 1.10 1.10 1.10 .10 1.10 1.10 
RE NIB: oe ececeeens 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Toronto, Ont. 1.55 2.05 2.05 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Stone City, 7D) eces a $1.10 1.05 TOD cccccccctaseeces 
OSS Sf eee ene 90 90 90 90 MIO xscstencolenteions 
SOUTHERN : 
Misercon: WW. Vas... 50 1.35 1.35 1:25 1.20 1:15 
TES S'S RS eae Eerie ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
oe ay | ee 7S Sake 2.65 2.65 2.40 2.00 
Carterville, Ga. ........ Seacak ofeesdes 1.50 1.50 1335 115 1.00 
Chico, Tex. Re ge 1.35 1.25 1.20 1.10 1.00 
le OO ee eee 1.00 1.00 1.00 B00) once chee 
RE OS OTAIG, Ws. W Bicaseccccctsccssene .50 1.35 ‘35 1.20 O20 ‘ccinteteumnc 
Grayntone, Als... ................ Crusher run, 1.00 per ton 
Kendrick and Santos, Fia......... 3% in. and less, 1.00 per ton 
New Braunfels, Tex............----.-- .60 125 ; 90 -90 -90 
Rocky Point, Va Ue secuncakncueconetuis 50@ .75 1.40@1.60 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.35 1.10@1.20 1.00@1.05 
WESTERN: 
Bichison; Mane. 5. s25 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 
Blue Springs & Wymore, Neb. 25 1.45 1.45 1.35c 1.25d 1.20 
Cape Girardeau, Mo................. 5 eo 1.25 1.25 cE | Rs rerrenerrores 
OT | By 4. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Rock Hill, St. Touis Co., Mo... 1.40 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 
Crushed Trap Rock 
City or shipping point Screenings, f 
Y% inch ¥% inch % inch 1¥% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less and less and larger 
TC ER Cc) , a cee .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 BBS csciccssascamess 
Duluth, Minn. .90 2.25 1.90 1.50 1.35 1.35 
Dwight, Calif. BO). cs 1.00 -90 O° icine 
Eastern Maryland. .................... 1.00 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.35 1535 
Eastern tab er 85 1.75 1.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern New York.................- z Bp. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Fastern Pennsylvania cs 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
US Se eee 2.50 2.25 1.55 1.45 120) cae 
New Haven, New Britain, Meri- 
den and Wallingford, Conn... .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 1.05 1.05 
Northern New Jersey.................- 1.70 2.20 2.00 1.60 DD). cuss 
Oakland and El Cerito, Cal..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 .90 SOD Nccraaeuinsiees, 
Richmond, (Calsi. <....:2<c-:.<2c..<.00<0 <., | nes 1.00 1.00 BGO. Setssscccisceacois 
San Diego, Ree erie 2.75 2.55 2:35 RO eae eis 
Springfield, N. Jeccecsceccscsece--e--- 1.70 2.10 2.10 1.70 TW. - scrim 
oC) a err uaa? RL eS 3; — 7 3: ii BO stokes soteueeents, 
Westfield, BAMOES Solcooseas. .60 1.35 1.20 BO) ccna: 
Miscellaneous Crushed Stone 
Screenings, 
Y% inch ¥% inch ¥% inch 1¥% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Berlin, Utley, Montello and Red 
Granite, Wis.—Granite ........ 1.80 1.70 1.50 1.40 GIRO ccccicccccsscoses 
Coldwater, N. Y.—Dolomite ...... 1.50 all sizes 
COS ONE 6 eee 75 2.00 1:75 1.75 1.60 1.60 
Eastern, Penn.—Sandstone........ 1.35 1.70 1.65 1.40 1.49 1.40 
Eastern Penn.—Quartzite ........ 1.20 ..3p 1.25 1.20 1.20 1,20 
OD ed a 2 a 45 2.00b pe gS 1.40 1.30 1.25 
Lohrville, Wis.—Granite .......... 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.45 B50! ccs 
Middlebrook, Mo. 2000........-200-2.0- 3.00@3. “ ‘ POO 2S: ack 1.25@3.00 
Richmond, Calif.—Ouartzite oe 1.0 1.00 Den se 
Somerset, Pa. (sand-rock)........ . 1.85@2. 00a pot ceo Detect coy Se ae 
oo), eee 5 2:25 1.2 





1.2 : 5 
*Cubic yd. f1 in. ind less. $Two grades. Rip rap per ton. (a) Sand. (b)to%in. (c) 1 in. 
1p. (d) ie in., 1.9¢ (e) Dust. (f) % in. (h) less 10c discount. (i) 1 in., 1.40. 


Agricultural Limestone 
(Pulverized) 
Alderson, W. Va.—50% thru 8 mesh.. 





















































15 
Alton, Ill.—Analysis 99% CaCQOs, 0.3% ‘ 

MgCo,; 90% thru 100 mesh........--- 6.00 
Asheville, N. C.— Analysis, 57% 

CaCOs, 39% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 

mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 2.75 
Atlas, Ky. —90% thru 100 mesh............ 2.00 

50% thru 100 mesh 1.00 
Bettendorf and Moline, Ili —Analysis, 

CaCOs, 97%; 2% MgCOs; 50% 

thru 100 mesh, 1.50; 50% thru 4 

mesh 1,50 
Blackwater, Mo.—100% thru 4 mesh.. 1.00 
Branchton and Osborne, Penn.—100% 

thru 20 mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; 

45% thru 200° mesh. (Less 50 cents 

commission to dealers)...............--s00 5.00 
ee Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, 93% 

Os, 3.5% MgCOs; pulverized; 

Dro “ORE: SO CRON. ence cc a, 1.59 
Cartersville, Ga.—50% thru 50 mesh.. 1.50 
Chaumont. N. Y.—Pulverized lime- 

stone, bags, 4.00: bulk 2.50 
Chico, Tex.—50% thru 100 mesh, 

2.50; 50% thr SO mee... <<... 1.75 
Colton, Calif.—Analysis 90% CaCOs, 

bulk 4.00 
Cypress, Ill—90% thru 100 mesh........ 1.35 
Ft. Springs, W. Va.—50% thru 4 mesh 1.50 
Hillsville, Penn.—Analysis. 94% 

CaCOs, 1.40% MgCOs; 75% thru 

100 mesh; sacked 5.00 
Jamesville, N. Y.—Analysis, 89.25% 

CaCOs; 5.25% eeCOe; pulverized, 

bags, 4.25; bulk 2.75 
Joliet, I1l—90% thru 100-mesh.............. 4.25 
Knoxville, Tenn.—80% thru 200 mesh, 

3.00; 80% thru 100 mesh, bags, 

3.95; bulk . 2.70 
Marblehead, Ohio— Analysis, 83. 54% 

CaCOs, 14.92% MgCOs; 60% thru 

100 mesh; 70% thru 50 mesh; 100% 

thru 10 mesh ; 80 lb. paper sacks, 

5.00; bulk 3.50 
Marion, Va. — Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 

pulverized, per ton 2.00 
Mayville, Wis. —Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 

44% MgCOs; 90% thru 100 mesh.... 3.90@ 4.50 
Middlebury, Vt.—99% thru 50 and 

50% thru 200 mesh 2.00 
Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, 94.50% 

CaCOs, 33% thru 50 mesh, 40% 

thru 50 mesh; bulk 1.35@ 1.60 
ae Hill, Ky.—50% thru 50 mesh, 

2.00; 90% rts 4 ees oc 1.00 
Piqua, Ohio—Total neutralizing power 

95.3%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 

50; 50% thru 100 2.50@ 2.75 

100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 

thru 100; bags, ee 3.60 

99% thru 100, 85% thru 200; bags, 

7.00; bulk 5.50 
Rocky Point, Va.—Analysis, CaCOs, 

95%; 50% thru 200 mesh, burlap 

bags, 3.50; paper, 3.25; bulk............ 2.00 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Analysis, 89% 

= MgCO,, 4%; bags, 4.25; 

bulk 2.75 
Toledo, Ohio, 30% through 50 mesh.. 2.25 
Waukesha. Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 

4.50; 50% thru 100 mesh.................. 2.30 
Watertown, N. Y.—Analysis, 96-99% 

CaCOs; 50% thru 100 mesh; bags, 

4.00; bulk 2.50 
West Stockbridge, Mass. — Analysis 

90% CaCOs, 50% thru 100 mesh; 

cloth bags, 4.75; paper, 4.25; bulk.. 3.25 

Agricultural Limestone 
(Crushed) 
Alton, Ill. — ho 99% CaCOn, 0. wed 

MgCO,; 50% thru 4 mesh................ 3.00 
Atlas, Ky.—90% thru 4 mesh................ 1.00 
Bedford. Ind.—Analysis, 98.5% 

CaCOs, 0.5% MgCOs; 90% thru 10 

mesh 1.50 
Brandon and Middlebury, Vt.—Pul- 

werized, bags, 5.50% Bille. n.ccccocssccccscs 3.50 


(Continued on next page) 
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Agricultural Limestone Wh l l P : t S d d G l 
Bridgeport and Chico, Texas—Analy- O esa e r1ces O an. an rave 

sis, 94% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 100% 

tee 10 meek - be Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 

50% thru 4 mes 5 
Chicago, IllL—50% thru 100 mesh; 

90% thru 4 mes 80 Washed Sand and Gravel 
Columbia, Krause, Valmeyer, Ill.— Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Grave. 

Assis, 90% CaCOs; 90% thru City os phipping point 1/10 in. ¥Y% in. % in. i in. 1% in. 2 in 

4 me 1.35 EASTE down less and less and less and less and lesa 
Cypress, Ill.—90% thru 50 mesh, 50% Ambridge ,% So. H’ g’ts, Penn. 1.25 1.25 1.15 85 85 85 

thru 100 mesh, 90% thru 50 "mesh, Attica and Franklinville, Ne. ¥. 75 75 75 75 75 75 

90% thru 4 mesh, 50% thru 4 mesh 1.35 = Boston, Mass. .....2-cc-ssoccocesseeouee 1.40 1.40 S98 he 2.25 2.25 
Danbury, Conn.—Analysis, 81 to 85% ee 1.10 95 85 ae 
— 6 ye oe Tg 3.75@ 4.75 Erie, Pa. SOOe 5c 1.50* ) S| gametes 
Jundas, nt.—Analysis. 33.57 a- F le, N. .48 75 1.20 iE -xcccsintactinains 

Os; MgCOs, 43.3%; 50% thru 50 a. oe ee Bie. 

mesh. ......----.- : 1.00 Leeds Junction, Me. .50 WAS teas 1.35 1.25 
Ft. Springs, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% . Machias Jct., N. You. 75 75 85 75 75 75 

CaCOs; 90% thru 50 mesh................ 1.50  Montoursville, Penn. 1.00 1.00 1.00 90 90 .90 
Kansas City, Mo.—50% thru 100 Northern New Jersey.. 40@ .50 .40@ $0 1.25 1.25 176 ~ 

mesh ....... ; Pe Os ees 50 1.5 BI ccensee ) Be 
Lannon, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCO., Shining Point, Penn 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

44% MgCOs; 99% through 10 GipRNEOS PONG eee ceca | taaoteua ek 7 cen Een ere net Maremma 

mesh; 46% through 60 mesh............ 2.00 South Heights. Penn 1.25 1.25 ‘85 85 85 85 

Screenings (% in. to dust)................ 1.00 Washington, D. C............. 85 85 1.70 1.50 1.30 1.30 
Marblehead, Ohio.—Analysis, 83.54% York, Penn. 1.10 1.00 ph pssst 

CaCOs, 14.92% MgCOs, 32% thru CENTRAL: 

100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; 83% Algonquin and Beloit, Wis....... 50 .40 .60 60 .60 .60 

thru 10 mesh; 100% thru 4 mesh Appleton and Mankato, Minn. ...............0+- 45 1.25 1.25 1.25 

(meal) bulk : 1.60 Attica, Ind. All sizes .75@.85 
Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCQOs, Aurora, Oregon, Sheridan, 

44% MgCOs: 50% thru 50 mesh... 1.85@ 2.35 Moronts. Yorkville, Ill........... .60 .50 .40 50 40 55 
McCook, Ill.—90% thru 4 mesh............ mae” DR NON cc et i” eee ee 75 75 75 
Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; Chicago district, IIl.... .70 55 55 .60 .60 60 

Monroe, Mich.; Huntington and Columbus, Ohio ...........cccsccceseeeeee .70 70 .70 46 ee ee 

Bluffton, Ind—Analysis, 42% Des Moines, [a....... 30 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.50 

CaCOs, 54% MgCOs; meal, 25 to Wa Ciawe, Within 65@1.25 45 .80 95 SS cccicgee 
ale i = aa a 1.60 Elkhart Lake, Wis... .60 5 .60 .60 -60 coca 

oline, » an ettendor owa— Ferrysburg, Mich. - 50 .80 GOGTGO  sncviicttcecs -50@1. 

Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCO#; Ft. "Deten Cee 85 ” «85 “. 2.05 2.05 

50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 Grand Haven, Mich. 60@ .70 PO DD - snininiessncnnigin .70@ .90 

mesh : : 1.50 Grand Rapids, Mich..................... .50 50 .80 .70 70 
Monroe, Mich. — Analysis, CaCOs, NINE NEI os cn i, gee Vi ci eee £.OO  nsiiccee Ss 

52.03% ; 42.25% MgCOs; 30% thru Hersey, Mich. a RES ee .70 

100 mesh . 2.30 = Humboldt, Towa..........ssssscsssesnseenee .50 50 13 1.50 1.50 
Mountville, Va.— Analysis, 62.54% Indianapolis, RR ee .60 -60 90 75@1.00 75@1.00 

CaCOs; MgCOs, 35.94%, 100% Joliet, Plainfield and 

thru 20 mesh; 50% thru 100 mesh DS |) Sere .60 50 50 .60 .60 -60 

bags 5.50 Mason City, Iowa.......... .50 50 1.45 1.45 1.35 1.35 
Pixley, Mo.—Analysis, 96% CaCOs; UNG NG coca. sicseisinmdenes 45 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 

50% thru 50 mesh 1.25. Mattoon, IIl. ....... 75 75 23 75 75 75 

50% thru 100 mesh; 90% thru 50 Milwaukee. Wis. sWeine 3. See 1.01 1.21 1.21 1.21 

mesh; 50% thru 50 mesh; 90% Moline, Tit. .................. 69@ .85 .60@ .85 1.00@1:20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 

thru 4 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh........ 1.65 Northern New Jersey... 40@ 69 .40@ .60 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
River Rouge, Mich.—Analysis, 54% Pittsburgh, Penn. ......................- 1.25 1.25 85 85 -85 85 

CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; bulk................ -80@ 1.40 Silverwood, Ind. ........ ‘35 35 35 5 75 35 
Stone City, ae Sen 98% St. Louis, Mo............. .83 1.45 1.55 1.45 1.45 1.45 

CaCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.................. 75 Terre Haute, Ind 75 .60 Br be 75 BF ge aa 
Tulsa, Okla. uate CacOn 86.15%, Wolcottville, Ind. 0.0.02... .75 75 75 75 75 75 

1.25% MgCOs, oS eee 1.25 Waukesha, Wis. .......... 45 .60 60 65 65 

paw . 6 si > 
Pulverized Limestone for Sin gy 2 & “See 
SOUTHERN: 
Coal Operators ee EO, | See ae All sand, 1.40. All gravel, 1.40 
Hillsville. Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk........ 3.00 Brewster, Fla. seccccccccccccceccce---- 66 .60 tec i A ee 
Joliet, I1.—90% thru 200 mesh............ 4.50  Chattahoochie River, Flaccccc..  cssssssssssee a? -icenial 1 nce” cone 
Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00 bulk.... 3.00@ 3.50 Me ee ke EE PERE ae ONE eae 
Rocky Point, Va.—82% thru 200 mesh, pao oe CO eae 2.9n 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 

2.50@3.50 bulk, paper WR sicssccetnsace 3.75@ 4.75 Knoxville, Tenn. 1.25 yh Menremeepecers 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, Lindsay, Texas eile 255 ‘dete 

bulk 4.50 Macon, Ga. . ee ee i.” Speen ese .90 ~—- — ; . 

New Martinsville, “W. Va......... 1.00 SGGEG 222.5. LIGOGEDW coe @. 
Glass Sand a i 50 "50 2.35 25 1.00 1 

Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened WESTERN: 

—_ aa stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- Kansas City, Moveecc.c.c------ RO ao pete dh ial eo oe 

ducing plant Los Angeles, Calif. 2 59 50 1.10 WiGs oe 1.10 

Berkeley Springs, W. Vase ——48 fe te A... cc. 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1 150° 

Buffalo, N. Y. 2.00@ 2.50 Phoenix, Ariz. 1.25* 1.25* 2.50* 2.00* 1.75" 1.50* 

Cedarville and S. Vineland, N. J.— Pueblo, Colo. 80 ASIN ste oxi g roe |, eee eS 1.15 
Damp esi i San Diego, Calif 65@ 75 .65@ .75 1.30 1.30 1.10 1.16 

ee nel eee Te . le, ‘ 1.25 1.25 1.25 aa" 25" 2° 

Cheshire, Mass. .... CET 6.00@ 2a an Wee caciigalcaictascsin 

oe | ESE ee onan Beer 1.00@ 

Fstill Springs and Sewanee. Tenn........ 1.50 Bank Run Sand and Gravel 

— Pine mag ——-> Mo......... 1.75@ ‘ rn Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Sona Gravel, 

sy Seen ee ny City or shipping point 1/10 in. ¥% in. ¥% in. 1 in. 4 in in. 

 t Depot, Penn............ saseeseneeececsees er sd —? —— me) less «nue and less and less and less 

assillon, Ohio 3.00 Algonauin and Beloit, Wis............ Dust to 3 in., .40 
onness., Te. , 2.25@ 2.50 Chicago district, Ill 35 
Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohio.......... 2.50 Covvetkeie, tick 2 Renee Wen Oe Se 65@1.00 
Oceanside, Calif. ee Se a ee ee, 
Ottawa Ill. ei fo fo ho ree, ce “55 
Hy aeaeningg Penn. 3.00@ Py Gans inh, GR cesses soe 

idgway, enn. 2.55 . "7 ¢ Reeaseerensseies Soaeatent SS ee 
Rockwood, Mich. 2.75@ 3.25 —— snliidneinaiinictinn “ss b  paitaneaetaecete: 

Round Top, Md....... 2.00 Indianapolis, Ind. ..............-..- Mixed gravel for concrete work, at .65 
hg ~aendleotenemmnsenanes Fos sy ‘Joliet, Plainfield and 

ica ae “diseke ° . 7 2 
‘in, 2.00 Pr. RSP a 1.25 
a i 130 Moline, Til. (b).. 60 60 ~~ Concrete gravel, 30% G., 50% S., 1.00 
Utica il rT “90 Ottawa. Oregon, Moronts and. Ns 
Zanesville, Oi oo oe Soa 

Miscellaneous Sands SNE INR: dacihaiscinmcne wcacininaina eT aaa OS eee 
: St. Louis. Mo. . sclagiatle eh Mine run gravel, 1.55 per ton 

: City or shipping point Roofing sand Traction Summit Grove, Ind 59 50 50 50 50 54 
Beach City, Ohio 1.7 Winona, Minn. Sas ae .40 .40 -60 .60 -60 -60 
\ aa ae sesecseeneee seeeasensecessensene 30@ : ae York, Penn. 1.10 GI cincsteicick "cecal “cudintindiata sisaselaeaale 
Dresden 90. gg «Work, Pert. nnennncnnnennna-snnene .1¢ ; 
Eau Claire, Wis... 4.25 .65@ 1.25 (a) % in. down. (b) River run. (c) 2% in. and less. 

Estill po age Se- e *Cubic yd. tInclude freight and bunkerage charges and truck haul. YDelivered on job. 

wanee, Tenn. ............. 1.35@ 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 (d) Less 10c per ton if paid E.O.M. 10 days. (e) pit run. (f) plus 15c winter loading charge. 

(Continued on next page) (g) 34-in. and less. 








96 Rock Products 


Core and Foundry Sands 


Silica sand 1s quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.0.b. pro- 
ducing plant. 






















































































City or shipping ae. Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 
point fine coarse brass Core c lining blast sawing 
Aetna, Ill. 30@ .35 
Aibany, WN. Y.....-... 3.00 2:75 3.00 BTN Gncentedusavecenns | | er nnen 
Arenzville, Ill. ...... 1.50@1.75 1.00 
Beach City, Iowa.. 2.00 2.00 1.75 2.00 
Baalo, N._ Y..;.... 1.50 El | een 2.00 @2.50 
Columbus, Ohio...... 1.25@2.00 1.25@1.75 2.00@2.50 .30@1.50 2.00@2.50 2.75@3.50 1.50@3.00 
Dresden, Ohio.......... 1.50@1.75 1.50 1.75 1.25 
RRNTERREE OER ecieccceces, Grete. Soames  eaitiiescaee | Joueibeiees. 0.  OUNIO  cocbugseusauese 
_ SA ea Ground silica per ton in carloads—18.00@31.00 
Elnora, N. Y. 
Estill Springs and 
Sewanee, Tenn... BO eet (eee ) UX) ae x, ACS OTESO! | cece 
Franklin, Penn...... 1.75 hy epee eres BAN cukeceatpece eteacaseactaserns 
Klondike, Mo......... eit cP) 1:75@2.00 1.75@2.00 F75S@2Z00  .cccccccccccane 175 
Mapleton Depot, Pa. Pine” csvaptcesas, sosvanesataces 2.00 2.00 ROO! \codnrcenpeecasere 
Massillon, Ohio...... 2.25 Beet cecum ees 2.25 2.50 ee casera. aca 
Mendota, Va. .......... Ground fiint or silex—16. 00@20.00 per ton 
Re SSCA SCO, 7 BRR ng .30 .30 
DN I Bei cc cacneeasks . Wancccsactencccecas, ~ acseeasiansmsescy UPD sosccsetectowenscs eG <cctesessetewcons 
Montoursville, Penn. 3 aide Sareea tenant R2SIe Ae aS, See 
New Lexington, O. 245 DPS. scacntaneisseviacs gncscveccccteuccs, “Gicusebssssopeeses 
Ohlton, Ohio.......... 1.80b 1.80b 2.00b 1.75b 7a) tccmctaes 
RGN Steere EE tecves: uascesepsdcgetpate 1:25 75 3.50 3.00 
Ridgeway, Penn. .. 1.50 1.50 
Round Top, Md....... 1.25 5 ee eee Zid © <isseensnsteuttane 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.50 4.75 3.50 3:.50@5.00 3.50@4.50 3.50@5.00  x.......<c-ccccm 
7 SE aR ete ec errata Der econ var TOORQUGNO  cscceeccc cee 
Thayers, Penn. ...... 1.25 BOO: . teactabeosaracieccs 2.00 
i ae || as .50@1.00 .50@1.00 .50@1.00 55@ .90 60@1.00 3.00@3.25 90 @3.25 
Togs | | eee 65 | {ON ane Caer «fet 
ete, Penn, ........ iJs DS e  cxepetassccnmuens CG chieeor: Scion. Gowmoenees 
Warwick, Ohio...... Si: 75@2. 29 *1.75@2.25 2.25 *1.75@2.25 Bee. sccm, eeewetepaadioes 
Zanesville, Ohio...... 00 1.50% 2.00¢ 2.00 BOO) secs. 
een. Crude silica, crushed and screened, not washed or dried. {Plus 75c per ton for winter 


*Gre 
loading. Crude. §Crudeanddry. (a) Delivered. (b) Damp. 


Crushed Slag 
City or shipping point Y in. ¥ in. % in. 1¥% in 2% in. 3 in. 
ASTERN: Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Buffalo, N. Y., Emporium 


and Dubois, Pa 2.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Penn. ........ 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Northern N. J........... 2.50 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Reading, Pa. .......... 2.50 OS) ~ Soskison eta: i Ean ee See, (eee 
Western Penn. ...... 2.50 1.25 1.50 Lz 1.25 1.25 1.25 

CENTRAL: 

Ironton, Ohio ........ 2:05" 1.30* 75" 1.45* 130° 1,45* 1:45* 
Volts eC) 1) ney ee 1-30" 1:05* 1.30" 130° 
Toledo, Ohio.......... 1.50 1.35 1.35 1535 1.35 1.35 135 
Youngst’n, O., dist. 2.00 1.25 1.35 1-35 1525 1.25 1.25 
SOUTHERN: 

Be ERS. oo ee. BESSF  cscssrcnia dacs 1.55* 155" 1:55" 5 fe 
Ensley and Alabama 

oa. 2.05 .80 1.35 1.25 90 90 .80 
Longdale, Roanoke, 

Ruessens, Va. ........ 2.50 1.00 1,25 1.25 1.25 1,15 E35 
Woodward, Ala....... 2.05* .80* i335" 125" .90* WOO" cece 


*Sc per ton discount on terms. 


Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 

























































































Ground Lump 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, lime, 

EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate ee _— Blk. Bbl. 
Berkeley, R. I. 12.00 — 
UA Oe 2a eee 12.00 12.00 
SS ee een 12.50 10.50 8.00 
Lime Ridge, Penn 
West Stockbridge, Mass....... 12.00 10.00 5.60 
Williamsport, Penn. 10.00 6.00 
LD 9.50 9.50 10.50 8.50 10.50 8.50 1.651 
CENTRAL: 
PERRIER Soon. Oe ee ee. eee, 6 a ee ae 8.50 1.35 
Ce A a 12.50 8.50 BO kG ONO sex 8.00 2.00 
Cold "Springs, BERS eren eee! : 8.50 ec ee ee BO ee 
De ES CS ee eae er 8.50 8.50 OOD) eos, cee 7.50 1.50c 
Frederick, Md. 10.00 10.00 10.00 8.50 10.00 7.00 ......... 
Gibsonburg, Ohio.................. 12.50 8.50 Ree, xen 9.00 11.00 8.00 ........ 
Huntington, Ind. 12.50 8.50 B50 ates SOG . ccc BOO :cesicses 
Luckey, Ohio IO0) .dckccbeie ( etie « rsees eee iee eee oe 
DMEM, ROMEO: ccccccvcavias: “arcsesessassuecacs 8.50 B50 | aactcccSscccens G00) sscsccs 8.00 1.50w 
Marion, Ohio 8.50 BBDO: cickascccceecccere, Sccadies: eis 8.00 1.70d 
SS eae SHOGI1000  . ...c 80008 ae ccc 8.50q 1.40r 
Sheboygan, Wis. .................. MOUSO)  sicccicnuee- ceadecss Sei toe eee 9.50 .95 
Tiffin, Ohio ..... DD zccskess, cescieuas, /sbkiicons 
White Rock, Ohio................. 12.50 9.00 11.00 8.00 ........ 
Wisconsin points (f) 11.50 i eases Sees a 
Woodville, Ohio ................... 12.50 8.50 8.50 13.50 9.00 11.00 9.00 1.50 

SOUTHERN: 
ALLE S| nee ree 12.50 10.00 650) 225. 8.50 1.50 
CL BAT Gy See pe err eee ES oc, eee ees ees 8.50 1.50 
ot aa \ | eerie 12.50 10.00—_t.. - 8.50 1.50 
STE eer net 10.00 10.00 a A, | an oe 1.50 
BMBEGEIC, TOWN. q.....-cnc... 20.00 10.00 9.00 Bayo 8.50 1.35 8.00 1.50 
Longview, Ala. .................... 12.50 10.00 20 8 = Beene wu. 8.50. 1.50 
New Braunfels, Tex 18.00 12.00 10.00 12. 00 B00: sccccias | an 
CSS) Eee ae 14.00 13.00 12.00 BOO Siuseces adeacce 12.00 1.70 
| ee 12.50 10.00 9.00 SOTO) Kies esce: 8.50 1.50 

WESTERN 
RANE INI nce tases. dedsiennten)  doceithecseenes  SaOE Es. Sanaa eee ee 
Limestone, Wash. ................ 15.00 15.00 10.00 15.00 16.50 16.50 16 30 2.09 
Dittlinger, Tex. ISVOMIS00 asses) uA, Benes oe 9.50p 1.504 
San Francisco, Calif............... 21.00 19.00 AGESO: Scksisccececteecs. Soucecees) sebuasnes 14.00 2.00 
Tehachapi, Calif. = DD! vathewcteren seas | Rta 13.00z 2.20x 
Seattle, Wash. ...................... 19.00 19.00 2.00 19.00 19.00 ........ 18.60 2.30 


150-lb. paper bags; (a) run of kilns; (c) wooden, steel 130; (d) steel; te) per 180-lb. barrel; (f) 
dealers’ prices, net 30 days less 25c disc. per ton on hydrated lime and 5c per bbl. on lump if paid in 
10 days; (i) 180-Ib. net barrel, 1.65; 280-Ilb. net barrel, 2.65; (p) to 11.00; (q) to 8.75; (r) to 1.50; 
(s) in 80-lb. burlap sacks; (t) to 3.00; (u) two 90-lb. bags; RY oil burnt; wood burnt Lee 50; 
(x) wood, steel 2.30; @ hog 15.00; (*) quoted f.o.b. New York; (%) paper bags; (w) to 1.50 in two 
90-Ib. bags, wood bbi. 1.6 : (1) to 10. 00; (1) 80-lb. paper bags; (2) to 3.00; (s) to 9.00; (4) to 1.60. 
(s) to 16.00; (6) wood Shi, steel, 1.80. 
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Miscellaneous Sands 





(Continued) 
City or shipping point Roofing sand Traction 
Mapleton Depot, Penn... .................... 2.00@ 2.25 
Massillon, Ohio 2.25 


Michigan City, Ind. 













(Engine sand)... zs 15@_ .25 
Mineral Ridge, Ohio. "1.75 
Montoursville, Penn. 1.25 
Ohlton, Ohio ....... 1.80 
Ottawa. FM. .5..:-3002 1.25 
Red Wing, Minn. 1.25 
Round Top, Md..... . 2.25 1.75 
San Francisco, Calif....... 3.50@ 4.50 3.50@ 4.50 
Thayers, Penn. 2.25 
LGp ORS | | RIOR ee oe nettle .90@ 3.25 .90 
Warwick, Ohio .............. 2.25 2.25 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.50 

*Wet. 


Talc 


Prices given are per ten f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point, 
Baltimore, Md.: 























Crude GRIC CHIC SUD) siscccccccrcecciccccs 3.00@ Py 

Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bags...... 00 

Cubes 38, 00 

Blanks (per Ib.) .08 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons... -08 

per gross 1.00@ 1.50 
Chatsworth, Ga.: 

Crude Talc 5.00 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bulk............ 10.00 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

Her Grose: ..-...22. 1.00@ 2.00 
Chester, Vt. 

Ground ale (150-200 mesh), bulk.... 9.00@10.00 

Including bags .10.00@11.00 
Chicago and Joliet, Ill.: 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bags............ 30.00 
Dalton, Ga.: 

Crude talc 5.00 

Ground tale (150-200) bags................ 10.00@ 12.00 

Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 

per gross 1.00@ 1.50 





Emeryville, N. 
(Double air Gisela including bags; 
325 mesh 14.75 
200 mesh 13.75 
Hailesboro, N. Y.: 
Ground white talc (double and triple 
air floated) including bags, 300-350 











mesh 15.50@20.00 
Henry, Va.: 
Crude (mine run). 3.50@ 4.00 





Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bulk.... 7.75@14.00 
Joliet, Ti: 





Roofing talc, bags 12.00 

Ground talc (206 mesh), bags............ 30.00 
Keeler, Calif. : 

Ground (200- 300 mesh), bags............ 20.00 @30.00 
Natural Bridge, N. Y.: 


Ground cake (125-200 mesh), bags....10.00@15.00 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-lb.) f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 


Lump Roc 





Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 68-72%.. 3,75@ 4.25 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 75%........ 5.50@ 6.00 
Tennessee—F.O.B. mines, gross ton, 
unground brown rock, B.P.L. 72% 5.00 
B.P.L. 75% 6.00 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 Ib. 8.00@ 9.00 
Ground Rock 
(2000 Ibs.) 
Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%............ 7.00 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 68-72%.... 4.00@ 5.00 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 72%........ 5.00@ 5.50 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%................ 8.00@ 9.00 
Florida Phosphate 
(Raw Land Pebble) 
(Per Ton.) 
Florida—F. O. B. mines, gross ton, 
68/66% B.P.L., Basis 68%.............- 3.25 
70% min. B. P.L., cay DOW sikstectiens 3.75 


Mica 
Prices given are net, F.O.B. plant or nearest 


shipping point. 
Franklin, N. C.— 


MRONO SOPAD, DOT PON 5 occ osc onsen 12.00 
Clean shop scrap, per ton................ 16.00 
Punch mica, per Ib.....................00.... .05 
Pringle. S. D.—Mine run, per ton.... 125.00 
PONG ANCas Re Tain consdassaien .06 
Serap, per ton, carioads.................. 20.00 
Rumney Depot, N. H.—per ton, 
URNS IU fags cee Poe cecsccscatcnaccceus aie 360.90 
een) GAO SETA Deo ooo esse 25.00 
ee, ) ate eat enya ameter tear ate tie 22.00 
iE SEE eee ern e eeem 32.00 
OS Se a ee ire oe 45.00 
NEE EE) ree Aero arg esd ak cae 60.00 
RCO MEO ccs sosscsetscessessssooniaonens 36.00 


Peet: NER, Het TOs cicscenceccccen ees IZ 








0 


10 
0 


75 


ee 
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Special Aggregates 


Prices are per ton f.o.b. quarry or nearest ship- 
ving point. 


City or shipping point Terrazzo Stucco-chips 
Barton. Wit, LOD. GOES occ 10.50 
Brandon. Vt.—English 

pink, English cream 

and coral pink............ *11.00 *11.00 

Brandon grey ............ *11.00 *11.00 


Brighton, Tenn.—Pink.. 
Mixed pink and bronze 
All colors, mixed sizes 

Buckingham, Que.— 
Buff stucco dash 

Chicago, Ill. — Stucco 
chips, in sacks f.o.b. 


6.00 5.00 
4.50@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.00 
3.50 3.50 


12.00@ 14.00 

















quarries ...... 17.50 
Crown Point, N. Y.— 

Mica Spar 8.00@10.00 
Dayton, Ohio 6.00 @24.00 
Easton, Penn., and 

Phillipsburg, N. J..... 12.00@16.00 12.00@16.00 
Haddam, onn. — Fel- 

stone bon... 15.00 15.00 
Harrisonburg, Va.— Bulk 

marble (crushed, in 

DOMED  Siceixicntaonee 712.50 712.50 
Ingomar, Ohio — Con- 

crete facings and 

SESS: GBD siceccnsiacbices: \seceune 6.00 @18.00 


Middlebrook, Mo.—Red ....................++ 


25.00 @30.00 





Middlebury, Vt.—Mid- 

dlebury white.............. $9.00 $9.00 
Middlebury and Bran- 

don, Vt.—Caststone, 

per ton, including 

bags 5.50 
Milwaukee, Wis 14.00@34.00 





Newark, N. J.—Roofing 

granules 7.50 
New York, N. Y.—Red 

and yellow Verona 32.00 
Red Granite, Wis 7.50 


























Stockton, Calif. — “‘Natrock” roofing 

grits ...... 12.00@ 15.00 
Tuckahoe, N. Y.—Tuck- 

BHOE WHITE ....250.<..--.20 SEO «aces 
Waeeminss: Wikisccs: acc 22.00 @32.00 
Wellsville, Colo.—Colo- 

rado Travertine Stone 15.00 15.00 

{C.L. L.©.L. 17.06. 

*C.L. including bags; L.C.L. 14.50 

tC.L. including bags, L.C.L. 10.00. 

Potash Feldspar 
Auburn and Brunswick, Me.—Color, 

white; 98% thru 140 mesh bulk........ 19.00 
Buckingham, Que.—Color, white; 

analysis, KO, 12-13%; Na2O, 

1.75%; bulk 9.00 
De Kalb Jct., N. Y.—Color, white; 

bulk (crude) 9.00 
East Hartford, Conn.—Color, i 

95% through 60 mesh, bags................ 16.00 

96% _thru 150 mesh, bags......... ; 30.00 
East Liverpool, Ohio—Color, 

98% thru 200 mesh, bulk.........0.000..... 19.35 

Soda feldspar, crude, bulk, per ton 22.00 
Erwin, Tenn.—Color, white; analysis, 

12.07% KeO, 19.34% AleOs; Na2O, 

2.92% ; SiOz, 64.76%; FesOs, .36% ; 

98.50% thru 200 mesh, bags, 16.90; 

bulk 15.50 
Glen Tay Station, Ont., color, red 

or pink; analysis: KO, 12.81%, 

crude (bulk) 7.00 
Keystone, S. D.—Prime white, bulk 
(crude) 8.00 





Los Angeles, Calif.— Color, white; 
analysis, KoO, 12.16; NasO, 1.53; 
SiOs, 65.60 ; Fe.Os, Bi AloOs, 

LUMI | | ene SOR ene Rep EN a en aaees 10.05@11.55 
Pulverized. 95% thru 200 mesh; 
bags, 22.00@23.50; bulk......00000........... 

Murphysboro, I1l.—Color, prime white; 
analysis, KsO, 12.60% ; Na2O, 2.35%; 
SiOvs, 63%; FeOs, .06% 3; AlsOs, 


20.00 


Rock Products 


18.20%; 98% thru 200 mesh; bags, 








21.00; bulk ...... 20.00 
Penland, N. C.—Color, white; crude, 

ulk 8.00 

Ground, bulk 16.50 





Spruce Point, N.C., and Bristol, Tenn. 
—Color, white; 90% thru 200 mesh, 
bulk 12.50 @20.00 





Tenn. Mills—Color, white; analysis 

20, 18%; Na2Os, 10%: 68% SiUs: 
99% thru 200 mesh; bulk... a 18.06 
99% thru 140 mesh, bulk......00.0000..... 16.00 

Topsham, Me.—98% thru 140 mesh, 
bulk ...... 19.00 





Toronto, Can.—Color, flesh; analysis 
K2O, 12.75%; NaoO, 1.96%; crude.. 7.50@ 8.00 


Blended Feldspar 
(Pulverized) 





Tenn. Mills—Bulk 16.00 @20.00 
Chicken Grits 
Afton Mich. (limestone) per ton.......... 10.00 


Belfast and Rockland, Me.—(Lime- 

stone), bags. per rom......................c00 £10.00 
Brandon and Middlebury, Vt., per ton.. 10.00 
Cartersville, Ga.—(Limestone), per bag 2.00 
Centerville, lowa (gypsum) per ton... 18.00 
Chico, Texas (limestone), 100 Ib. bags, 

per ton 





8.00@ 9.00 


Danbury, Conn. (limestone).................. 7.00@ 9.00 
Easton, Penn.—Per ton, bulk.................. 3.00 
Joliet, Ill—(Limestone), bags, per ton 4.50 
Knoxville, Tenn.—per bag... 1.00 
Los Angeles, Calif. (feldspar) per ton 17.85 
Gypsum, Ohio.—(Gypsum) per ton.... 10.00 
Limestone, Wash. (limestone) per ton 12.50 


Rocky Point, Va. (limestone) 100 Ib. 
bags, 50c; sacks, per ton, 6.00 bulk.. 5.00 

Seattle, Wash.—(Limestone), bulk, per 
se , EOE ee oar ce ON Aenea: NOE NYE 12.00 
Warren, N. H.—(Mica) per ton............ 7.70@7.90t 
Waukesha, Wis.—(Limestone), per ton 8.00 

=e Mass.—( Limestone) 
RUT dees 


gf om 
tLess than 5-ton lots. 
SELL. 


Sand-Lime Brick 


Prices given per 1000 brick f.0.b. plant or near- 
est shipping point, unless otherwise noted. 
Barton, Wis. 


7.50@9.00* 








USE 10.50 
De A eee eae *17.00 
Brighton, N. Y *19.75 





Po i ee AEs 12.009 @13.50 
Detroit, Mich. 13.50@15.00 


Farmington, Conn. 





13.00 
Pint, Wich. ...........:...... 912.50 @16.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich 12.00 
Hartford, Conn. *19.00 





fe a SERS 
Lake Helen, Fla.... 
Lancaster, N. Y 
Madison, Wis. 











fir Aiea i al12.50 
Poems City. Ine ones 11.00 
TURONOIRG WON eco he *13.00 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn........... 13.00 
Minnesota Transfer 10.00 
New Brighton, Minn............................. a 10.00 
a Se Oo Sea Rey 12.00@13.50 
Portage, Wis. .....-.......... = 15.00 
Poremene ee Clade, Wien cnncns siesta 18.00 @22.50 
moenester, N.Y... *19.75 





Saginaw, Mich. .. 
Sie Ait, Vetne 
Sebewaing, Mich. ........ 

Syracuse, N. Y 
Toronto, Canada 
Toronto, Canada ...... 
Wilkinson, Fla. ..... 








13.10 
10.00@12.00 
tSales tax included. 


tLess 5%. {Dealers’ price. (a) Less .50 E.O.M. 
10 days. 





*Delivered on job. 
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Portland Cement 


_ Prices per bag and per bbl, without bags net 
in carload lots. 
























Per Bag Per Bbi. 
Albuquerque, N. M..................... 86% 3.47 
ra ~ ee aS lanl 2.35 
Baltimore, MG nn nce 2.25 
Grenmeneadt: Ale. on 2.30 
oe | ee 2.53 
OS. i rere 2.38 
i a ae eee 90% 3.61 
Cedar Rapids, Towa............... ... 2.24¢ 
ee ek Ot ee Eee 2.35 
Cheyenne, Wyo. —...............:... 82% 3.31 
Cincinnati, Ohio 0.00... 56% 2.373 
Cleveland. Oita snc. ccc, 2.29% 
bi NE |: eae per aes aia 2.103 
© cakesiatlras Oishi 5 2.34 
Oe Se a er aint? 2.10 
Davenport, Towa 2... ces aes 2.29% 
NOUN 7 OORINO ok 2.38 
RGR COR ee ee 66% 2.65 
ORSON, MN ee a 2.15 
WGRRONRT, © RTs scsi cack tees 2.093 
Houston, Texas ........ mw teeaices 2.60 
eo ae", Sa aaa 2.293 
Pe | ees 2.60 
Pe ae: een 2.20 
Jersey City, N. J....... 2.23 
Kansas City, Mo................ 1.92 
Los Angeles, Calif............... 2.441 
eset, TE. civics CA (iti(i‘(i‘r 
Memphis, Tenn. ....... 2.60 
wuweunee, We 2.252 
Minneapolis, Minn. 0.000.000.0001... 2.22¢ 
po es eee 1.36 
New Oeeans, Ean css, 2.20 
br tae to) SS eee ee 2.15 
INGUIRIES UM oe 2.17 
Chmneees Cue, Ci ace 2.46 
PUI CRON Locsictcesntcintccncnseiale, Tesoceas 2.36 
Le AS | Re ocean eee) 2.273 
Precemum, POM. <2 Sie 2.31 
Phoenix, Ariz. ........ 81% 3.26 
Puisneren. ene oo 2.093 
Paste: COM ccs, ees 2.80 
GC ee 2.60 
WOOO. INGUIN nr ee ee 2.91 
WIPO WA os. ome 2.44 
Salt Lake City, Utah.................. 70% 2.81 
San Francisco, Calif...... PAT SON 2.38 
Saeseeet Ge ec ee 2.50 
po (| an eae 55 2.20 
SE ati assets se 2.22t 
SOGMER NC (WEINEEES > secccrcctadaceenscenetncne sea 2.65 
so eee 2.25 
Ce CNIS oe as, 2.203 
"GMO MGls WEAINNS  gcscccdainnecencecceeeien) eaeekeus 2.41 
Tame; ORM. ....... s sadetacacaeia,. ; seman 2.33 
WEmetne Ws Wii cc, cs 2.17 
Winston-Salem, N. Cu. on 2.78 


NOTE—Add 40c per bbl. for bags. 
+Delivered on job in any quantity, sacks extra. 
¢Ten cents discount for cash, 15 days. 


Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, without bags 
to contractors. 


Per Bag Per Bbl. 
TI screen «ete 1.85 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ...... ae 2.45° 





Concrete, Wash. ........... cand. “dead 2.35 











Davenport, Calif. .... ae 2.05 
po a eee 2.15 
pe A Oe 1.85 
RR IN Fe earicicchceteccnsncntticcenen’ | ewes 1.95 
Leeds, Ala. sats 1.95 
pS Re 2.35 
pO 1.95 
Northampton, Penn. .............. 1.85 
Richard City, Tenn.... sitesi aad a 2.05 
ee = 1.90 
Toledo, Ohio sean 2.20 
pe See eee 1.85 


*Including sacks at 10c each. 





Gypsum Products—CARLOAD PRICES 


Agri- 
Crushed Ground cultural 
Rock Gypsum Gypsum 
Arden, Nev. and Los 











Angeles, Calif. .......... 3.00 8.00u 8.00u 
Centerville, Iowa . 3.00 10.00 15.00 
Des Moines, Ia 3.00 8.00 9.00 
— ——. 5 ii nn 

elawanna, N. J... ee axis cise 
oo | ea eres achat 7.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 2.75 6.00 6.00 
Gypsum, Ohiof .............. 3.00 4.00 6.00 
ee eee 
Port Clinton, Ohio........ 3.00 4.00 6.00 
ie a ae 
San Fraticigco, Calif... <1 9 <coscs 11.65m 
Seattle, Wash. ................ 6.50 11.00 11.00 
a aaa eee cconees PRES 
Winnipeg, Man. .......... a oe 5.00 7.00 


PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F. O. 


Cement 
Stucco an 


Calcined Gauging Wood White Sanded 
Gypsum Plaster Fiber Gauging Plaster 
10.70u 3G 0 wee) See 

0.00 10.00 10.50 P| en 
10.00 10.00 10.50 13.50 12.00 

secant 14.300 12.30m «--.--- M9.00@11.000 
See aoe | ae 8.25 @9.40 
ee ila 15.50d 8.50 onsieai 

8.00 9.00 9.00 ,y Senne 

7.00 9.00 9.00 19.00 7.00 
|. fe ee ee 
10.00 9.00 9.00 21.00 7.00 
10.00 a... ae CC dye go. Somer 
13.40r i MAGE cw 

pi ee ee 
13.00 14.00 pe : 


1 h; bags, 1.00 per ton extra (not returnable). ° . ; noe 
Ore 300 reas see 1k 0 . ‘Sockern gee wat ton, ph extra; (a) to 25.00; (b) net; (c) gross; (d) hair fibre; (1) delivered; (h) delivered in six states; 


{i) delivered on job; (k) sacks 12c extra, rebated; (m)_ includes 


16.50; (u) includes sacks; (v) F.O.B. N. Y. C. and 


dealers yard in mill localitv. 





—Plaster Board— Wallboard, 
B. MILL x32x x32x %¥%x32or 
36”. Wt. 36”. Wt. 48”. Lgth 
1500 lb. 1850 1b. 67-10’, 1850 
Keene’s Trowel Per M PerM Ib. PerM 
Cement’ Finish Sq. Ft. Sq. Ft. q. Ft. 
18.00 21.00 30.00 
14%s .15%4s 40.00@41.0¢ 
isa 15.00 30.00 
pene 20.00 30.00 
21.50 penits pens por pon 
Ree uae 20.00 25.00 33.00 


aper bags; (0) includes jute sacks; (r) including sacks at 15c; (s) per board; ({t) to 
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Rock Products 


Market Prices of Cement Products 


Concrete Block 


Prices given are net per unit, {.o.b. plant or nearest shipping point 











Sizes 

City of shipping point 8x8x16 8x10x16 8x12x16 
ON SG [ESR Rea er ere man ea nee 17.00 _ c aeewgestnses = nennnnnneees 
Cement City, Mich... 5x8 

Columbus. Ohiv ...... Seba ee C—~—~—sC Se 
Detroit, Mich. ......... 16 

OS ee Ae | eee 18.00* 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 15 

Se een -18@.20 | 

RNIN NRINIIR TR NNN sone cn ccc cacseccnsecccccasiaeicssncceneseesesis 13@.157 


Los Angeles, Calif.{ 














53%4x3%4x12—55.00 





CONS Sy) ee 18.00 @ 40.00° 

Olivia and Mankato, Minn. 9.50b 

OES OSS eee Annee eae ene eee .20@.25 

a | ere .16@.187 

Yakima, Wash. .... PORN"  . | cece “og  —--Naseeomaeras ss 
*Price per 100 at plant. tRock or panel face. (a) Face. ¢Delivered. {Price per 1000. (b) Per ton. 





Cement Roofing Tile 


Prices are net per sq. in carload lots, f.o.b. 
nearest shipping point unless otherwise stated. 
Camden and Trenton, N. J.—8x12, per sq. 


























Red 15.00 
Green 18.00 
Chicago, Ill.—per sq......................... 20.00 
Cicero, Ill—Hawthorne roofing tile, per sq. 
Chocolate, 
Red and Green 
Orange Blue 
French and Spanishf. $13.50 
Se Co.) :| aan nanan .35 
Een: 0 
es |: eee .60 
Hip terminals, 2-way.. 1.50 
Hip terminals, 4-way.. 5.00 
Mansard terminals .... 3.00 
Gable finials 1.50 
Gable starters .................- +05 
Gable finishers ................ 35 
OS TES ee eee renee .35 
*Eave closers ...... .08 
yi RS, | ge .06 
*Used only with Spanish tile. 
{Price per square. 
]fouston, Texas.—Roofing Tile, per sq. 25.00 
Xndianapolis, Ind.—9x15-in. Per sq. 
fay 10.00 
Red 11.00 
Green .... 13.00 
Waco, Texas: Per sq 
4x4 : 
Concrete 


Prices given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near- 
.st skipping point. 





Common Fac 

Appleton, Minn............. 22.00 30. 00@35. 00 
Baltimore, Md. (Del. 

according to quan- 

Serer es 15.50 22.00@50.00 
Camden and 

Trenton, 17.00 
Ensley, Ala 

ee cS 14.50 22.50@33.50 
Eugene, Ore. 25.00 35.00@75.00 
Friesland, Wis 22.00 32.00 
Longview, Wash. 18.00 25.00@75.00 
Milwaukee, Wis 15.00 25.00@75.00 





Cement Building Tile 


























Cement City, Mich Per 1000 
SSERIZ ...:.. 55.00 
Detroit, Mich. Per 100 
SO te ee eae ee 4.50 
EA ee csaee 8.00 
Longview, Wash. Per 1000 
IRN oer ce ais coves peacahneeinn 52.00 
Lc a, OR RIE een aero oF Sete 64.00 
Mt. Pleasant, N. Y.: Per 1000 
5x8x12 78. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Per 1000 
SOS | REE Rely renee ree 70. 
Houston, Texas: 
5x8x12 (Lightweight) ...............-....---- 80.00 
Pasadena, Calif. (Stone-Tile) Per 100 
A |< SUR ane etre aoeee remeron eens 3.00 
3%x6x12 sts 4.50 
ICES, (¢ SR enrCir enmiPee sir rocco 6.00 
Tiskilwa, Ill.—8x8, Her OO. <s055--. 15.00 
Wildasin Spur, Los Pessoa Calif. (Stone-Tile) 
ie — 
342 x6x12 0. 
Ke) 3 Eee 60.00 
Prairie du Chien, Wis... 14.00 22.50@27.00 


Yakima, Wash. _ Building tile: 
5x8x12 -10 


Cement Drain Tile 


Graettinger, Iowa—5 to 36 in., 

















Ri OT Sec cce a oscar ste c-eanaenemneeeone 8.00 

Olivia and Mankato, Minn.—Ce- 
ment drain tile, per ton..............----- 8.00 

Tacoma, Wash. —Drain tile per ft.: 
3-4ans .04 
4 in. 744 

07% 
: - 10 
wonlisiiea. Wis.—Drain tile, per ton............ - 9.00 
Brick 
Common Face 

Mt. Pleasant, N. Y... 14.00@23.00 
Omanna, Ned:...<25-....--.. : 30.00 @40.00 
Pasadena, Calif... ..........- 11.00 





Philadelphia, Penn.....-.-. 15.00 20.00 
Portland, ‘Ore: =.......... 17.00 eat 
Prairie du Chien, Wis... : 00 
Ragid (sty, S:. 39.5. 00. 253 o0@sa. rt 
WV MOG;. TD ERAG  ecsccccscccssesee ie. ‘50 32. a = 
Watertown, N. Y......... 20.00 35. 
Wauwatosa, Wis........... 14.00 21.00@42.00 
Westmoreland Wharves, 
|g | SEE ee enone 15.00 20.00 
Winnipeg, Man 14.00 22.00 
Yakima, Wash. | co ee as 
+Gray. tRed. 
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Portland Companies Bid on Sand 
and Gravel 

WO proposals were offered for furnish 

ing sand and gravel to the city of Port- 
land, Ore., recently. The Columbia Contraci 
Co. bid as follows: Concrete, muck 
mason sand, 95 cents per cu. yd.; concrete 
gravel, $1.10 per cu. yd.; 2-in. gravel, $1.10, 
and fill material, 40 cents per cu. in. 

Porter W. Yett, concrete, muck and ma- 
son sand, $1 per cu. yd.; 2-in. gravel, $1 
per cu. yd.; 1-in. gravel, $1 per cu. yd., and 
fill material, 75 cents——Portland (Ore.) 
Journal of Commerce. 


and 


Cement Burial Vault Company 
Building Addition to Plant 

RECENT item in Bay 

(Wis.) Press Gazette states that the 
National Vault Co., 1302 S. Webster Ave., 
that city, has a new building under construc- 
tion in the rear of the present plant which 
is designed to be a hundred-vault ca- 
pacity, and will take care of the company’s 
constantly increasing business. 

The National Vault Company has been 
in business, manufacturing cement burial 
vaults, for three years. William Knuth is 
owner and manager. In addition to vaults, 
the company manufactures various sorts of 
benches, bird baths, and cement monuments 
of all kinds for use on cemetery lots. 

Cement vaults, Mr. Knuth declares, 
coming more and more into use, 
because of their indestructibility, 
because of their waterproof quality. 
over, 


the Green 


of 


are 
not only 
but also 
More- 
tests made have proved that the ce- 
ment vault will stand an enormous amount 
of weight or pressure. 





Celite Company Consolidates 
With Feather-Stone 


CCORDING to news reports from Cali- 

fornia, the Celite Products Co. of Lom- 
poc, Calif., has purchased the interests and 
property of the Feather-stone Insulation Co. 
of Covina. These two companies have been 
rivals in the field and the consolidation re- 
moves competition. 

The stone deposits owned by both com- 
panies, it is said, are practically identical 
in character, and it is therefore planned to 
keep both plants in operation in the future 
as in the past. 





Current Prices Cement Pipe 

Culvert and Sewer 4 in. 6 in. 8 in. 
Detroit, Mich, 
Graettinger, Iowa ...... 05% .08% 
Ga Raows, Mach. (b) =.  <--  <o« 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. ssid 
Longview, Wash... 
Mankato, Minn. (b). 
Newark, N. J............... 
Norfolk, Neb. ............-. 
Olivia, Mankato, Minn. 
Paullina, Iowa} .......... 
Somerset, Penn............. 
Tacoma, Wash. ............ oh 18 
Tiskilwa, Ill. (rein.) (a) 
Wahoo, Neb. (b) 
Waukesha, Wis. ............ 
Yakima, Wash. ............ 


*30-in. lengths up to 27-in. diam., 48-in. 
*71-in. diam. tPrice per 2 ft. length. 


10 in. 
12% 
0 


(d) 5 in. diam. 


Prices are net per foot f.o.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise noted. 


12in. 15inm. 18in. 20in. 22in. 24in. 27in. 30in. 36in. 42in. 48in. 54in. 60in. 
15.00 per ton 
ca -40 50 -60 -70 dee lanes cass —— iba eer cotb 
By 7 1.00 i, a Ar Oca 1.92 2.32 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 cae =~ aa 
55% 90 i $1.70 2.20 See ee ees ae | aes en peore 
.90 1.10 00; ee ee ee 2.70 Roe ee eee cia 
Sewer pipe 40% off list, oot 
Sas Ae eae eee 2.50 3.25 a sie 
“a in. to 24 in., 18.00 per ton 
1.00 a3 on 8 re <<: | 2:75 S00 Gee Git. eke 7.78 
12. 00 er ton 
eas “eee | ee 2 2.25 Sauans 2.11 oe 275 3.58 — 6.14 ee 7.78 
1.08 1.25 Bo eases, «Ge = B90 tes 3.65 4.85 7.50 oo —_—ee pete 
.40 .60 78 el ae Ci i aaats 
wo 85 1.10 a i, nn 2.25 CC Sr e 
1.00 1.13 a2. Bes) ees 2.41 sek 2.75 3.58 4.62 6.14 6.96 7.78 


12 in. to 60 in. 18.00 per ton 


$10.00 per ton 


1@1.08 7@1.25. *@1.65. ‘*@2.50. 5@3.85. 


lengths after; (a) 24-in. lengths; (b) Reinforced; (c) Inter locking bar reinforced. 
°@5.00. '@7.50. 
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U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





Large Ohio 


Plant Built After 


Thorough Testing of Materials 


NE of the largest cement products 

plants between Cleveland and Detroit 
was put in operation recently by the Lorain 
Crystal Ice Co. at Lorain, Ohio. In select- 
ing the location of. the plant the sources 
and quality of aggregate were taken into 


consideration and with this in view a tem- 





These are shown at the left in the 
view of the interior. 


room. 


The present installation consists of four 


Anchor units, including a stripper, brick, 
back-up tile and face down machine. The 
daily capacity with this arrangement is about 
face brick, 3000 back-up tile, 


1500 plain 


New cement products plant recently put in operation at Lorain, Ohio, 
by the Lorain Crystal Ice Co. 


porary set-up was erected on the site to test 
out the aggregate before any permanent 
buildings were put up. The block made at 
the temporary plant, using sand from a pit 
on the location and slag from the nearby 
blast furnaces of the National Tube Co., 
gave such satisfactory results that the com- 
pany felt justified in carrying out its plans 
for the present plant. 

Raw materials, such as cement, in carloads 
are received on a. railroad «siding running 
along the warehouse and unloaded direct 
into the particular rooms desired. Sand and 
slag are dumped into a pit underneath the 
track and from there are carried by an end- 
less belt conveyor to bins placed directly 
ver the mixer. All operations are carried 
out in one large rom, the mixing room. 
This, however, is interconnected with the 
machine room, which shows at the left in 
the exterior view, and the supply warehouse 
at the right. There are three steam curing 
‘uring tunnels leading from the machine 


10,000 brick and 600 rock or panel face 
block. A monorail system is used to feed 
the machines from the 14-ft. Blystone mixer. 
The system handles the dump bucket above 
the machines and furnishes the concrete mix 
to the different machines as required. The 
entire installation is operated by electric 
power. 

The officers of the Lorain Crystal Ice Co. 
are: William president; John G. 
Dorr, vice-president; A. Kuebeler, Jr., sec- 
retary; E. A. Braun, treasurer, and A. A. 
Plato, general manager. Paul L. Plato is 
the general manager of the cement products 
plant. 


Seher, 


The general office is located at First 
street and Oberlin avenue, Lorain. 


Making Centrifugal Concrete 


Pipe in Canada 

The Consolidated Pipe Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., was organized in April, 1926, to oper- 
ate in Canada, using the Moir-Buchanan 
and the Stac or Caron patents for making 
concrete pipes by the centrifugal process. 
An initial plant, to serve the province of 
Quebec and vicinity, has been erected at 
Cote-St.-Luc on the outskirts of Montreal, 
and has been in operation since September, 
making sizes of sewer pipes from 4 to 36 in. 
in diameter. 

The company is operating its two groups 
but, generally 
makes its smaller sizes by the 


of patents in conjunction; 
speaking, 
Caron process which is purely centrifugal, 





Interior of the plant showing the block machines and the entrance to 
the steam curing rooms 
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and the larger sizes by the Moir-Buchanan 
method, which comprises centrifugation with 
a knife finish. All the pipes made up to 
24 in. dia. are of the bell and spigot type. 

Delays in shipments of molds and ma- 
chinery to the company held up operations 
and it was not possible to get the product 
into the market until late and near the end 
of the season. Nevertheless the company 
states that it was able to obtain several large 
contracts for sewer pipe. Contractors and 
engineers in the province are said to have 
been favorably impressed with the density, 
strength and impermeability of the pipe and 
with a large amount of municipal develop- 
ment work in project in Quebec, the com- 
pany expects to increase production early 
in the year to meet the anticipated demand 
for its pipe. 

Preparations are now under way at the 
plant to manufacture reinforced concrete 
water pipe for which there is an extensive 
market. The regular centrifugal process 
with a few modifications allows uniform re- 
inforcement to be added to conform with 
any pre-determined pressure. The advan- 
tages of this type of pipe are said to be in 
their greater durability, economy in installa- 
tion and maintenance and less loss of water 
by friction. The centrifugal action makes 
the inside of the pipe so smooth that it is 
almost as though it had been glazed, thus 
reducing resistance to flow. 

The centrifugal process of concrete pipe 
manufacture under the Caron or Stac and 
Moir-Buchanan patents is new in Canada, 
but is said to have met with success in 
western Europe and Australia. In France 
there are about 10 plants using the Caron 
and Stac patents. The Consolidated com- 
pany is planning the introduction of the 
processes for which they hold the Canadian 
rights in other provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada. 


J. H. Sherrard is president of the com- 
pany and H. T. Meldrum is secretary and 
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Centrifugal machine for making concrete pipe at the Consolidated Pipe Co. 
plant at Montreal, Que. The machine as shown is set to produce 18-in. pipe 


general manager. 
the Canada Cement Co. building, 
square, Montreal. 





Offices are maintained in 


Phillios 





Concrete pipe plant and storage yard of the Consolidated Pipe Co., Montreal, Que. 


Annual Report of Director of 
Bureau of Mines 


HE sixteenth annual report of the di- 

rector of the Bureau of Mines to the 
Secretary of Commerce for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1926, has just been released. 
It contains among other things a brief sur- 
vey of the work performed by the bureau 
on non-metallic minerals. Many of the 
more important investigations have already 
been published in detail in Rock Propucts. 
The following is a list of some of the re- 
ports which are of interest to the rock prod- 
ucts industries: “Rock-dusting of Coal 
Mines”; “Calcination of Small Sized Stone” ; 
“Refractories”; “Limestone Mining”; “Met- 
allurgical Limestone”; “Survey of Mica In- 
dustry”; “Quarrying and Use of Slate”; 
“Anhydrite as a Cement Retarder”; “Effect 
of Steam on the Calcination of Limestone” ; 
“X-ray Studies of Plaster of Paris and 
Lime”; “Increase in Nonmetallic Research” ; 
“Concentration of Fluorspar Ores”; “Flow 
of Heat Through Refractory Walls” ; “Serv- 
ice Tests for Refractories.” 


sec baSeh Ve 
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Large Products Manufacturers 
in Pittsburgh District Merge 

NNOUNCEMENT is made in the 
A Pittsburgh, Penn., Post of the forma- 
tion of the largest cement products manu- 
facturing plant in the United States through 
the merger of four of the largest producers 
in the Pittsburgh district. The new company 
will be known as the General Cement Prod- 
ucts Corp. and will have a capitalization of 
about $1,000,000. 

The companies entering the merger are the 
Henderson Structural Units Co., McKees 
Rocks; the Goldie Manufacturing Corp., 
Wilkinsburg; the National Concrete Block 
Corp., Woods Run, and the Cretestone Build- 
ers and Supply Co., Castle Shannon. The 
combined output of these companies com- 
prises about 80% of the concrete building 
units made in and about Pittsburgh. 

The corporation has taken offices in the 
Magee building, Pittsburgh, and the follow- 
ing officers have been elected: Robert G. 
Campbell, president; John E. Crawford, 
treasurer; C. J. Herzog, vice-president and 
manager of production; H. R. Loughridge, 
vice-president and manager of sales, and 
Albert Henderson, vice-president and chief 
engineer in charge of research and develop- 
ment. 


Minnesota Concrete Stave Men 
to Meet in January 
HE Concrete Stave Silo Association of 
Minnesota will hold a special meeting 
January 18 and 19 in Minneapolis, Ralph 
Worthley, president of the association, ad- 
vises Rock Propucts. 

The purpose of the meeting is to take up 
the difficulties encountered in manufacturing 
and erecting concrete stave silos, their solu- 
tion, and arrangements made so that each 
company’s product will be tested for absorp- 
tion and strength, to which end a standard 
product has already been adopted at previous 
meetings held at Mankato, Minn., on No- 
vember 26 and 27, and another at Minneap- 
olis on December 15 and 16. The aim of 
members of the association is to put out the 
best possible product and to insure the pur- 
chaser of an A No. 1 standard quality of 
silos and other cement stave structures. 

Mr. Worthley, the president, is connected 
with the Worthley Cement Crib and Silo 
Co. at Mankato. George Saffert, New Ulm, 
Minn., is secretary and treasurer of the 
association. 


Getting at the Cost* 


By A. W. DEVOS 
Vice-President, Wisconsin Concrete Products 
Association 


ANY manufacturers at this time of the 

year find that what they thought was 

a profitable year was not as rosy as it 

looked. They begin to wonder and ask 

where has the profit gone, and the more 
they figure the more they find out. 

Too many concrete products manufactur- 





“Wisconsin Concrete 
r, 1926. 


Products Digest, Decem- 
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ers let some other concrete products manu- 
facturer or some mason tell him what he 
should get for his product, and for lack of 
more definite information he accepts their 
suggestion and lets it go at that. 

The concrete products industry is no 
longer one of those industries which can be 
run on a shoestring. Real money and _real 
business methods must be used to put it 
where it rightly belongs. The concrete prod- 
ucts manufacturers must adopt some system 
of cost finding, but in addition to cost of 
raw materials and labor, the subject of over- 
head expense is very important, and the 
discussion following treats with this subject 
entirely. 

Let us stop to consider the importance and 
meaning of these words—Overhead Expense. 
Sometimes they are low, sometimes high. 
What items should be considered in this 
class? The following table contains about 
all the items, but of course each plant has 
its own particular problems. For the sake 
of simplicity we are classing the items under 
two heads as shown. 

MANUFACTURING EXPENSE: 

Insurance (Fire, Liability, etc.) 

Light 

Power 

Water 

Gas 

Fuel 

Machinery Repairs 

Accrued Taxes 

Taxes Due 

Depreciation on Machinery 

Depreciation on Buildings 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE: 

Office Salaries 

Advertising 

Automobile 

Automobile Oil, Gas and Insurance, Re- 

pairs, etc. 

Office (Telephone, Light, etc.) 

Membership Fees (Concrete Products 

Association, etc. ) 

Donations 

Sales Expense 

Depreciation (Office Furniture) 

After careful study of the above items 
we begin to wonder what ought to be the 
basis upon which we fix our selling price. 
To determine this, we must first know the 
How 
many of us are considering the cost of the 
unit merely (cost of material plus labor) 
divided by the number of units produced? 
But—is that the actual cost and can we base 
our selling price on that figure? What about 
that overhead expense? Taking that into 
consideration, to estimate the actual cost per 
unit of production, we must figure: 

First—Cost of material (sand, 
stone, etc.) plus the cost of labor. 

Second—Total cost of overhead expenses. 

Third—Total of first and second accounts 
and divided by the number of units pro- 
duced. 

This gives us a total cost per unit upon 
which we may base our selling price. 


actual cost of producing our product. 


cement, 
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If each manufacturer will give this care- 
ful thought he will find that when reports 
for the year 1927 are made he will not be 
confronted with the question, “Why are my 
profits so small?” 


Plan Marbelite Plant for 
St. Louis 
ONSTRUCTION on the first unit of 
Section No. 1 of the new plant, to be 
built at St. Louis, Mo., by the Marbelite 
Corp., with headquarters in Los Angeles, 
Calif., will be started within a short time, 
according to recent announcement made by 
Henry Barkschat, president of the corpora- 
tion. 

The building of the new plant at St. Louis, 
Mo., will mark the first step taken by the 
company in expansion beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, according to Mr. Barkschat. 
St. Louis was selected as the logical loca- 
tion for the new plant, as they expect to 
cover the field for ornamental concrete light- 
ing standards, telephone poles and pilings 
between there and New Orleans. 

The first section will be comprised of six 
buildings to be erected on a 10-acre site 
already selected along the river. It is ex- 
pected that new buildings will be added from 
time to time as the business grows. The 
initial capacity of the plant will be from 70 
to 100 lighting standards per day in addition 
to other products. Deliveries will be made 
by company barges or trucks.—St. Louis 
(Mo.) Globe. 


Washington Concrete Products 
Plant Makes Changes 


O as to be in a position to make necessary 

additions and improvements to take care 
of its rapidly increasing business, the Auburn 
Concrete Products Co. of Auburn, Wash., 
is now being incorporated for $20,000, ac- 
cording to a report in the Auburn ( Wash.) 
Sentinel. The company was established three 
years ago by C. M. Long, and has been 
under his sole guidance up to this time. It 
is now reported, however, that Hugh Boyd, 
Auburn, has taken an interest in the busi- 
ness and will join forces with Mr. Long. 

Brief reference to changes the company 
had already made in line with its expansion 
program appeared in the December 11 issue 
of Rock Propucts. A lease was secured on 
a building three times larger than the old 
plant and the company has already moved 
into it. The new location is at Sixth street, 
S. E. All the necessary machinery for the 
production of the large variety of products 
the company manufactures has been installed 
in the new plant, including new equipment 
for the manufacture of “Stone Tile.” 

In addition to stone tile, the company man- 
ufactures a full line of concrete products, 
such as drain tile sewer pipe, septic tanks, 
culvert pipe, cement blocks and roofing tile, 
with sewer pipe representing the greater 
part of the output. 
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New Machinery and Equipment 
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New Light Tractor Shovel 

HE Bay City Dredge Works, Bay City, 

Mich., announces a new light, small con- 
vertible excavator for general work, loading 
materials from stock piles, loading and un- 
loading cars, etc. The machine is convertible 
to a crane or dragline and the power boom 
hoist mechanism is provided for either the 
shovel or crane. 

This machine is built around the Interna- 
tional McCormick-Deering tractor, which 
supplies the motive power and provides three 
propelling speeds—the fastest of which is 
three and a half miles an hour. All of the 
operating machinery is located on a revolving 
bull-wheel, which is above the machinery 
frame. The operator revolves with the ma- 
chinery, which swings through an arc of 
270 deg. The shovel can dig or load oppo- 
site the rear end of the crawlers. The ma- 
chine is built throughout of special steel 
with alloy shafting ; forged, heat-treated and 
machine-cut gears, and Timken roller bear- 
ings. The shovel will make, it is said, five 
bucket trips per minute. The machine is 
mounted on full-length steel crawler treads 
9 ft. long, with tread rollers enclosed to 
keep out dirt. The operating machinery, 
gears and bearings, are also enclosed under 
a removable metal hood for protection from 
weather and dirt. 

The machinery is one-man operated, and 
can be run on kerosene if desired. The 
shovel boom is 15 ft. long, permitting the 
shovel to cut at a height of 17 ft., or dump 
at a height of 15 ft. Crowding is accom- 


plished by means of a steel worm and bronze 
worm gear running in oil and connected with 
the machine by shafts and gears. This crowd 
is reversible and self-locking. 

The dipper capacity is 3g cu. yd. water 
level measure, or practically % yd. heaped. 
The machine weighs 8 tons, and can be used, 
it is said to dig very hard material. Present 
optional bucket equipment includes shovel, 
clamshell or backfiller scraper. 

New Gas Cutting Torch 
HE Alexander Milburn Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has just placed on the market a gas 
cutting torch for use with illuminating and 
byproduct gases. One of the features claimed 
for the new torch is the super-heater which 





heats and expands the cutting oxygen, also 
the pre-heating gases, raising the temperature 
of the cutting oxygen to approximately 100 
deg. C. prior to combustion. This increases 
the temperature of the gases at the torch tip, 
increases the rate of flame propagation in 
the burning mixture and also, it is said, re- 
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duces the oxygen consumption from 25 per 
cent upward. 


A bunsen burner, contained within the 
torch, burns illuminating gas which heats 
the cutting oxygen as it passes through a 
series of copper coils. 

The torch is constructed of bronze forg- 
ings and specially drawn tubing. The high 
pressure cutting oxygen is controlled by a 
thumb valve which remains fixed in either 
open or closed position. The arrangement 
of the gas tubes gives the torch great trans- 
verse strength. It is substantially built, well 
balanced and easy to handle. The torch is 
21 in. in length and is supplied with a com- 
plete range of tips for light, medium and 
heavy cutting. 


New oxy-illuminating gas cutting 
torch equipped with super-heater 


The manufacturers say that through the 
use of this type of cutting torch the follow- 
ing advantages result: Better penetration 
into the metal, greater cutting speed, ex- 
tremely narrow kerf with sharp, clean 
edges, cuts made are free from slag and no 
case hardening. 
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Exhaust Fan for Handling 


Pulverized Material 
NEW type of exhaust fan for handling 
A powdered or fine ground materials such 
as limestone, cement, gypsum and others has 
been brought out recently by the Macleod 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

This fan is somewhat different in that 
the material does not come in contact with 
the impeller, as in other designs, thereby, 
it is said, giving longer life to the fan and 
not becoming clogged or out of balance. 

The material is brought through a pro- 
jected inlet and discharged at right angles, 
the wheel being protected by a deflector 
plate. The only duty imposed on the im- 
peller is the creating of suction by a cen- 
trifugal force, the air passing the inlet 
causing a high suction. Pressures up to 
12 in. are said to be obtainable and the suc- 
tion produced, it is claimed, will convey 
materials as far as the center inlet fan and 
with no additional power requirements. Each 
machine is said to be adjustable to over 30 
different combinations and is also reversible. 

Construction is almost entirely of steel, 
including the housing, bearing standard and 
wheel. Ball bearing pillow blocks are used 
on the drive shafts. The sizes of fan made 
range from 9 to 33 in. inlet diameter. 


New Type of Fine Crusher 

NEW crusher designed for reducing 

material to 1% in. and under is an- 
nounced by the Horton Manufacturing Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. The “Rock Hog,” the 
manufacturers say, will operate on the rated 
capacity basis and produce uniform sizes 
with a minimum of fines. A new principle 
in crushing is claimed to be applied on this 
machine; that is, pressure crushing through 
pressure of the jaw combined with attrition 
action through another movement. Through 
improvements in design and structure, the 
manufacturers say, the weight of the new 
crusher has been reduced without affecting 
the crushing strength. 

The crushing arrangement in the “Rock 
Hog” consists of a full floating jaw coupled 
to a rocking beam through four side links. 
Motion at the discharge end of the crusher 
is said to be small and a positive 
locking device holds the opening 
at the desired set. The system of 
leverages employed is figured to 
give a crushing ratio of about 20 
to 1 and at the same time, it is 
claimed, cut down on the power 
requirements. 

The breaker plates are rever- 
sible and can be removed and re- 
placed in a short time. Flanges 
on one of the plates serve as 
cheeks, with the idea of reducing 
the weight of the manganese 
Steel castings required and thus 
culting the operation expense. 
Working parts are accessible and 
all bearings protected by a lubri- 
cation system. The beams are 
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pulverized materials 


balanced, with the idea of relieving the 
eccentrics of their weight. 

The présent designs and sizes of the new 
crusher are all for reduction work. The 
three models on the market are as follows: 
3-36S.F. for reducing 3-in. stone to 8 mesh; 
4-36F.F. for reducing 3%-in. to 3-in., and 
the 7-36F.F. for reducing 6-in. to ™%-in. 
The first model is of the semi-floating jaw 
type and the other have the full- 
floating jaw. 


two 


Has New Process for Making 
Gypsum Tile 
N. automatic. gypsum tile machine has 
been perfected by L. R. Coffin of Los 
Angeles, Calif. The machine, which was for- 
merly the property of the Gypsum Block Co.. 
of which Mr. Coffin was sole owner, has been 
turned over to the Blue Diamond Co. of 
Los Angeles. 

Tile is produced on this machine in any 
commercial size, with a thorough control of 
the mixture, consisting of the best grade 
of plaster and an imported long fiber sap- 
less wood filler. The apparatus has a ca- 
pacity of 1100 sq. ft. per hour. Ten men 
operate the entire plant. 

In announcing this new machine the manu- 
facturers make the statement that the mate- 
rial has been passed upon by the National 
Fire Underwriters as a Class A product 
after a test in which one side of the wall 
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was heated to 2000 deg. F., with the other 
side registering 212 deg. It is also a non- 
conductor of sound and is being used. for 
partitions in many of the height-limit struc- 
tures in Los Angeles. 

It is light, the 3-in. tile weighing 8 Ib. 
to the sq. in., which is an important item 
in the load to be carried in big buildings, 
and also in handling during construction. 

An outlay of approximately $100,000 is 
represented in the total investment of the 
plant, with $70,000 in equipment, according 
to the manufacturers. 





Power shovel crawler shoe made of 
cast alloy steel 


Machinable Manganese Steel 

and Alloy Castings 

ARTS made of cast alloy steel or man- 

ganese steel, which can be machined, are 
announced by the Sivyer Steel Casting Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Many parts which are said 
to have been considered as unsuccessful when 
made by other methods or in other metals 
are now being cast, the manufacturers say, 
in Sivyer electric steel. 

Electric steel castings made by 
the Sivyer method, it is said, can 
be also forged, welded and heat 
treated after machining. This, the 
manufacturers say, allows the use 
of a harder steel in the assembly 
without affecting machining costs. 
The heat treatment, it is said, is 
also easily handled and of little 
expense. 

Such parts as ratchet teeth, mo- 
tor truck housing, power shovel 
crawler shoes, etc., which require 
great strength and hardness, are 
said to have been successfully made 
by the Sivyer process and to have 


proven saisfactory both in the 
work they did and their length of 
life. 
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Federal Bureau Reviews 1926 
Road Improvement Work 


EDERAL-AID road projects completed 

during the fiscal year 1926 contributed a 
net addition of 9,417 miles to the mileage 
of improved roads in the Federal-aid sys- 
tem, according to the annual report of the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Added to the 
mileage improved with Federal assistance 
in previous years, the above brings the total 
length of improved Federal-aid roads up to 
55,902 miles. 


At the close of the year construction was 
in progress on 10,962 miles and projects in- 
volving the improvement of 2,469 miles ad- 
ditional had been approved. Including the 
mileage of projects in these latter stages, 
all of which are included in the Federal-aid 
system, the total mileage improved or in 
process of improvement with Federal aid 
was 69,334.1 miles. With the exception of a 
few hundred miles improved prior to the 
designation of the Federal-aid highway sys- 
tem in 1921, all of this mileage is included in 
the system. 


Increasing Traffic Necessitates More 
Road Improvement 


The system now has an aggregate length 
of 182,134 miles. All this mileage has been 
selected by the State and Federal highway 
officials as essential links of a system ade- 
quate for the accommodation of inter-state 
traffic. Considerable work has been done on 
the system by the states without Federal aid 
so that it is now not far from three-fourths 
initially improved. The work of improve- 
ment, however, is not three-quarters done 
as increasing traffic will make it necessary to 
improve to a higher degree a considerable 
mileage of low-type road such as graded 
earth, sand-clay and gravel. 


The report states that the improvement 
of several transcontinental routes is ap- 
proaching completion. There is now a route 
extending from Washington through St. 
Louis, Texarkana, and El Paso, to San Diego 
which is 97 per cent improved. The route 
from Atlantic City, N. J., to Astoria, Ore., 
is seven-eighths improved, and from Boston 
to Seattle through the northern tier of states 
is 77 per cent improved and 69 per cent 
surfaced. 

Twenty-five states have continuously im- 
proved highways entirely across them in at 
least one direction and 16 of these have 
completed trans-state arteries in two direc- 
tions. 


Road Construction Efficiency 
Increases 
The report contains a short dicsussion on 


National Forest road .construction, the rela- 
tion of Federal-aid and forest road work, 


and also a review of the more conspicuous 
accomplishments in highway _ research. 
Among the investigations which have been 
of most practical value is that which was 
directed toward the increase of efficiency of 
various road construction operations, a field 
in which savings of from 25 to 35 per cent 
in earth-moving costs have been shown to be 
generally possible and in which it has been 
found that as much as 20 per cent can be 
saved in the cost of grading on some jobs, 
effected almost entirely by changes in design 
of grades. It has been shown that in con- 
crete paving operations the daily output on 
most projects can be increased 25 per cent 
and sometimes 50 or even 100 per cent, some 
contractors having been able to reduce their 
bids surprisingly after having adopted im- 
proved methods suggested by the bureau. In- 
vestigations of the. efficiency of different 
thicknesses of paving brick have brought out 
the possibility of great saving through the 
use of thinner brick which has been found 
to give equally satisfactory results with the 
thicker brick now in use. 
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Survey Helps Highway Administrators 

Traffic surveys to show the utilization of 
various highways have been made in Con- 
necticut, Maine, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Calj- 
fornia, and Cook County, Illinois, and simi- 
lar surveys are to be made in New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. As a result, valuable 
information is being collected as to weight 
and volume of traffic in all parts of the areas 
concerned, which with the traffic-flow maps 
enables highway administrators to prepare 
scientific budgets and to plan properly the 
improvement of the highway system. Such 
information places the highway program on 
a scientific basis. 

Co-operative investigations are being car- 
ried on with various universities and state 
highway departments. Several of these aim 
to develop a suitable type of cheap surface 
for rural highways. Others aim to deter- 
mine the tractive resistance of various types 
of highway surface, to measure the wind 
resistance of automobiles, and the tire wear 
of various surfaces and pavements. The 
bureau also carries on continuously examina- 
tions of highway materials for the purpose 
of checking the work, and various improve- 
ments have been made in testing instruments 
and in methods of testing. 

Progress in Federal-aid construction in the 
various states is shown in the following 
table: 


TOTAL COST, FEDERAL AID AND MILEAGE OF FEDERAL AID ROADS COMPLETED 
TO JUNE 30, 1926, BY STATES 






State Total Cost Federal Aid Miles* 
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John J. Sloan, Past-President of the 
National Crushed Stone Association 


O soldier ever died in the service of his 

country more heroically than John J. Sloan, 
a past-president of the National Crushed 
Stone Association, died on January 5 in the 
service of his native city of Chicago, as its 
president of the Board of Local Improve- 
ments. His death is universally attributed 
to overwork and the persistency of his de- 
sire to finish his tasks and to serve the 
public long after he was in a physical con- 
dition that would have wholly discour- 
aged a man less fearless and less en- 
thused with the visions of a greater and 
more beautiful city to come. 

In private life John J. Sloan was the 
secretary and general manager of the 
Wisconsin Granite Co., a quarry concern 
with a number of paving block and 
crushed-stone operations in New York 
state, Wisconsin and South Dakota. He 
was ever a helpful and supporting mem- 
ber of the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation and was president of the organ- 
ization 1923-24; while at the same time 
he was actually devoting from 16 to 18 
hours a day to his work as president of 
the Board of Local Improvements in the 
city of Chicago. 

It was typical of the man that what- 
ever he undertook to do he accomplished 
with a tireless energy and enthusiasm 
that would have done credit to a much 
younger man; which in the past few 
months of his declining health and physi- 
cal weakness was nothing short of mar- 
velous. It should be the pride of the 
quarry industry, of which John J. Sloan 
was a 100% disciple, that while the loss 
of his strong and vital personality and 
his helpful counsel will be deeply felt 
among his friends there, his loss to his 
native city is even more to be regretted. 

The Chicago Tribune, of January 6, in 
a dispatch from Biloxi, Miss. (dated 
January 5), where Mayor Dever of Chi- 
cago. was enjoying a well-earned vaca- 
tion, states: “The news (of Mr. Sloan’s 
death) coming by telegram about 10:30 
this evening depressed the mayor vastly. 
All day long he had been in jovial mood, 
tramping joyfully over the golf course, 
looking forward to another 10 days or 
so of sport and relaxation before going 
back into the heart of the campaign. Then 
came the telegram and sadness. 

““This shocks me_ inexpressibly,’ Mr. 
Dever said. ‘I don’t know what to say. I 
was so fond of Sloan and I admired his 
great ability,’ ” 

John J. Sloan was born September 29, 
1808, on Chicago’s west side, where he re- 
sided nearly all of his life. He attended 


the Holy Family parochial school, 12th and 
Morgan streets, and St. Patrick’s academy. 
Later he went to night school at Armour 
Institute. 

Finishing school, he went to Idaho to try 
his fortune in the gold mining industry. 
There he met with moderate success and 
returned to Chicago in 1892. In 1893 he 
was married to Miss Margaret Frederick. 

Early in his career Mr. Sloan became in- 





terested in politics and was a Democratic 
leader in his ward. Appointed superintend- 
ent of the House of Correction in 1899, he 
attracted attention through the profitable 


sale of crushed rock for the city. On his 
resignation he was offered a position with 
the Wisconsin Granite Co., of which he 
eventually became the practical head. 
Mayor Dever persuaded Mr. Sloan again 


to enter public life as head of the Board of 
Local Improvements in 1923. He was se- 
lected because he was personally known to 
the mayor as a man of fearlessness, of in- 
dustry and integrity. The president of the 
Board of Local Improvements of the city 
of Chicago is the directing head of an engi- 
neering and public works organization which 
handles public improvements running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the course 
of a four-year term of office. When 
Mr. Sloan took the office it had been in 
the hands of a group of politicians for 
eight or more years, and was the center 
of about every known form of municipal 
graft—alliances of material interests and 
crooked labor union leaders, with thugery 
and thievery of the worst kind rampant. 
None but a man of fearless character 
would have taken the office except to 
become a helpless victim of the organiza- 
tion that had grown about this office. 

John Sloan not only took the office 
and accomplished more in the way of 
vast permanent improvements for the 
city than his precedessors, but he cleaned 
house and established the public work of 
the city on a clean and business-like basis 
while he was doing it. He went into 
this work “feeling finer than he had ever 
felt in his life,’ as he once told the edi- 
tor who writes this; but the task was 
probably greater than any man could 
have stood under with the same tenacity 
and fortitude, and eventually he broke 
under its strain—as true a martyr for 
the common welfare as ever died on the 
field of battle. 

The principal achievement of his career 
is considered to be Wacker drive, Chi- 
cago, the $24,000,000 two level thorough- 
fare along the river, which he brought 
to completion last October, six months 
ahead of schedule and at a saving to 
the city of $500,000. 

Mr. Sloan was unable to attend the 
dedication ceremony marking the finish 
of the work, but heard from his bed by 
radio the tributes paid to him by Mayor 
Dever and other speakers who called 
the drive a monument to his efforts. 

We hope that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the city will recognize his 
service and his sacrifice with such a monu- 
ment as it erects to soldiers and statesmen 
who have done no more for their fellow 
citizens than did John J. Sloan. 

Mr. Sloan is survived by a widow, Marga- 
ret Frederich Sloan, a married daughter, 
Mrs. Loretta Armstrong, and three sisters, 
Teresa, Nanette and May Sloan. The fu- 
neral was held at the family home January & 
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Why Illinois Furnishes Highway 
Contractors With Cement Only 


Seven Reasons to Justify the Policy of 
State Purchases of Portland Cement 


By Ralph R. Benedict 


State Highway Department, Springfield, Ill. 


STATE highway department having a 
A large construction program of concrete 
roads or roads with concrete bases, wherein 
portland cement is used in extensive quanti- 
ties, will be financially better off if it fur- 
nishes the cement to its contractors. For 
the past 12 years Illinois has had contracts 
with the cement companies. These contracts 
are entered into the early part of January 
each year. We are fully convinced from 
our experience over this period of time that 
this arrangement with the cement companies 
has been the means of a substantial saving 
to the state; and cite the following reasons 
for our belief in the arrangement: 

First. There is a substantial saving in 
price. 

(a) The state gets the benefit of the re- 
tailers’ handling cost which usually amounts 
to 10 cents per barrel. 

(b) The cement is usually purchased at 
the beginning of the calendar year when 
the price is the lowest, due to inactivity of 
construction work. 

Second. A supply of cement is insured in 
case of shortage during the construction 
season, thereby relieving the contractor of 
doubt or anxiety as to his ability to carry 
out his contract on schedule. 

Third. The cost of inspection is very 
much less when the state has a contract with 
those companies in the best position to fur- 
nish cement. This does not mean that con- 
tract should be entered into with only one 
or two companies, but that the business 
should be distributed among those companies 
that are able to meet competitive freight 
rates. 

Fourth. The allocation and delivery of 
cement to the various contractors is con- 
trolled by the state. Thus, the state is in a 
position to divert cement from other sources 
than the mill originally supplying the con- 
tractor, relieving the contractor of any short- 
age in the event he is in a position to increase 
his activities. 

Fifth. Contractors are relieved of excess 
carrying charges on their contracts when the 
state furnishes the cement. 

Sixth. State ownership of cement pre- 
vents a tendency to skimp in its use on con- 
struction work. 

Seventh. The state is one of the best sin- 
gle customers of the cement companies from 
the standpoint of quantity purchased. There- 


_*From American Highways for December, offi- 
cial publication of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials. 





fore there is a tendency to improve the qual- 
ity by a more liberal compliance with the 
specifications than would be true if the mills 
were furnishing only a few individual con- 
tractors, even though the specifications were 
the same and the inspection was the same. 

Discounting all of the other advantages, 
the saving in price alone would more than 
justify a state highway department in its 
policy of furnishing cement to contractors. 

During the past five or six years Illinois 
has purchased annually from 2,000,000 to 
4,000,000 bbl. of cement. The dealers’ dis- 
count on this amount runs into large figures 
over a term of years. 

Supplying Aggregate 

What has been said of the advantages 
gained by state highway departments fur- 
nishing cement to contractors does not ap- 
ply to all materials entering into road con- 
struction. We in Illinois have never been 
convinced that furnishing aggregate is a 
sound business proposition. The production 
of aggregate is not a specialized business as 
is the manufacturing of cement, and nat- 
urally there are many more producers and 
distributors in the market. Should highway 
departments furnish all of the materials 
entering into a road job it would mean that 
contractors would supply, practically, only 
the labor and machinery. This practice 
would be another objectionable instance of 
the state or government in business, and I 
am fully convinced that the contractors 
should be given the right to buy where they 
wish, taking the profit and any advantage 
in price they might be able to obtain. Also, 
furnishing of aggregates by the state would 
stifle competition between smaller producers 
who are in a position in numerous instances 
to supply materials for local jobs or con- 
tracts. 

Conclusion 


The diversified interests represented by 
the state highway departments present make 
it almost impossible to draw definite con- 
clusions as to whether the state should fur- 
nish materials to contractors. There are so 
many physical conditions entering into the 
conduct of work in different parts of the 
country, and different conditions even in one 
state, that to make a hard and fast rule or 
to adopt any resolutions would lead us 
nowhere. However, as outlined in the open- 
ing paragraph of this paper, where a state 
has a program of sufficient magnitude to 
warrant its purchasing a commodity entering 
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into road construction, such as cement, and 
where it can be shown that a large saving 
is effected, I am firmly of the opinion that 
it is sound business for the state to furnish 
such material to contractors. 


Building Crushed Stone Plant at 
Chico, California 


CCORDING to a recent item in the 
Sacramento (Calif.) Bee, J. E. Johns- 
ton, contractor, of Stockton, Calif., has com- 
menced construction of a $150,000 crushed 
rock and gravel plant south of Chico. A 
crew of men recently started demolishing 
old buildings on the proposed plant site. 
The new plant, it is said, will turn out 
1000 tons of material a day. The product 
will be shipped for railroad ballast and for 
paving material. A spur track will be built 
to the plant. 


Georgia Granite Company to 


Open New Quarry 
‘TH W. T. Macken Granite Works of 

Sparta, Ga., one of the largest concerns 
quarrying stone in this section, is said to be 
planning the opening of a new quarry on 
company property owned near Granite Hill 
station, two miles or more from the city. 
The business of the concern is increasing 
to such an extent that the new quarry is 
needed to supply extra stone. 

Negotiations are being made, it is stated, 
with the Georgia Southern Power Co. for a 
transmission line to run to the new quarry 
from the line passing through Granite Hill. 
—Sparta (Ga.) Ishmaelite. 


F. M. Feiker to Direct A. B. P. 
REDERICK M. FEIKER has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the Asso- 

ciated Business Papers, Inc., which has an- 
nounced the inauguration of a more active 
policy and a broader program in the promo- 
tion and development of higher standards of 
journalism for the business press. 

Mr. Feiker was born in Northampton, 
Mass., in 1881 and was graduated as an elec- 
trical engineer from Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute in 1904. He was first associated 
with the General Electric Co., and later 
joined the A. W. Shaw Co., where he estab- 
lished the magazine Factory and later was 
made chairman of the editorial board of 
System and Factory. In 1915 he went with 
the McGraw Publishing Co. as editor of the 
Electrical World and guided the early de- 
velopment of Electrical Merchandising, be- 
coming eventually vice-president and edi- 
torial director of the McGraw-Hill Co. 
From 1921 to 1923 he was in Washington 
as assistant to Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, and on his return to New York be- 
came operating vice-president of the Society 
for Electrical Development, which he now 
leaves. 

Rock Propucts is a member of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., the A.B. P., 
so called, for brevity. 
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Reply to the Protest of Belgian 
Cement Makers 


An Open Letter from the Cement Infor- 
mation Bureau, of New York City 


Kpiror Rock Propucts: 

HE letter from F. Van Ortroy, Secre- 

tary of the Belgian Trust which ap- 
peared in your issue of November 13, pro- 
testing your editorial on the foreign menace 
to the portland cement industry, is an argu- 
ment in behalf of Belgian cement, rather 
than the offering of any facts to explain 
why a foreign product should be permitted 
to displace an American product in natural 
markets within the confines of its own ter- 
ritory. 


Increasing Belgian Production 


For three years this Belgian trust, whose 
methods are prohibited to American business 
men by our anti-trust laws, has fed on 
American prosperity. It is able to control 
production, allocate shipments and fix prices. 
Its production capacity has increased re- 
cently from 6,000,000 to 12,000,000 barrels 
per year because the United States has of- 
fered a field for large profit as Belgian con- 
sumption has not increased in proportion to 
its production. Production in this country 
can more than care for all domestic require- 
ments and the American producer, forced 
to compete with a foreign material manu- 
factured by cheap foreign labor, raises a 
warning signal to show our own people the 
inevitable result of this competition. This 
the Belgian regard as contrary to “fair play” 
and they regret “the tendency shown to close 
your frontiers to one of the products of our 
industry.” And this is said while cement is 
on the free list and there is no_ possible 
method by which our frontiers can be clased 
to their product. 

In the year 1922 Belgium exported to the 
United States 10,682 bbl. of cement. A year 
later it was over 200,000 bbl. In 1924 it was 
about 1,000,000 bbl. In 1925 the importations 
were nearly double that of 1924, reaching 
1,911,745 bbl. and during the year 1926 Bel- 
gium will have exported to the United 
States more than 2,500,000 bbl. out of an 
estimated total of 3,500,000. Does this look 
as though the frontiers were closed? 

Now that Belgian Cement is rapidly en- 
croaching on our home markets by under- 
selling in many cities of the Atlantic and 
Pacific seaboard, we seek to keep for the 
benefit of an American industry, markets 
within its own country that properly belong 
to it. Is that unfair? 

The Belgian combined interests again 
bring forth the argument produced in the 
Anti-Dumping Case—that imports are such 
a small part of the total production of the 
United States as to be negligible. That is 





a misleading statement. In the City of 
Boston this year there was imported in the 
first ten months nearly 600,000 bbl. of ce- 
ment, about 60% of total normal consump- 
tion, of which Belgium alone furnished over 
450,000 bbl. In Philadelphia, Belgium sup- 
plied 404,128 bbl. during that time. Four 
million barrels of foreign cement were 
absorbed in a very restricted territory, 
entirely limited to seaports. Wherever low 
ocean freight rates permit, there Belgian ce- 
ment is taking away the American markets. 
In this respect the invasion of foreign ce- 
ment is disastrous, running from 15% to 
60% of the consumption at coast points. 


In 1920 our exports of portland cement 
amounted to 3,000,000 bbl. Last year the 
total was 1,000,000 bbl. and this year it will 
be less. Even exports to our own over- 
seas territory have suffered disastrously. In 
1920 we exported 204,769 bbl. to Hawaii. 
In 1925 the exports amounted to only 37,815 
bbl. In the same year we exported 229,633 
bbl. to Porto Rico and in 1925 only 122,516 
bbl. 


Facts of the Situation 


3elgium’s tariff is no more liberal than 
that- of the United States. Both countries 
have cement on the free list, but Belgian 
schedules are in many cases high and, if it 
could be done with economic safety, they 
would be higher. The situation needs fact 
statements. These are that Belgium has sold 
5,550,000 barrels of cement in the United 
States in the last three years; that Belgian 
labor receives but a fraction of what Ameri- 
can labor is paid—about 90 cents to the Bel- 
gian laborer compared with $4.50 to similar 
American laborers; that Belgians through 
their cartels or comptoirs are able to enter 
into every imaginable agreement having to 
do with control of production, pooling of 
credits, allotment of sales territory, price 
agreements and so on which Americans can- 
not employ in competition because of the 
laws of the United States. 

The Belgian goverment, like other Euro- 
pean Governments, aids exporters by facili- 
tating credits. Investment in cement plants 
and production costs are far less than in the 
United States. Internal freight rates are a 
fraction of ours. Atlantic cargoes from the 
east to the west are return cargoes taken at 
nominal rates which are less than average 
freight rates from our inland manufacturing 
points to our coastal cities. 

The United States is not restricting im- 
ports or seeking unfairly to discriminate 
against the products of other countries. In 
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the last fiscal year the total imports of all 
products to the United States were $4,466.- 
000,000, an increase of 71% since our pres- 
ent tariff became effective in 1922. Of these 
imports 65% were free of duty. 

What the cement industry and other in- 
dustries insist on is that our industrial life 
be not undermined by unnecessary diversion 
of purchasing power to other countries, and 
these industries also insist that the things we 
can produce here should be produced here 
and that the domestic market be reserved 
for these commodities. In this we are mov- 
ing in perfect step with the commercial and 
foreign trade policies of our European 
friends. 

The National Republic Magazine says: 

“What the American people have they 
have earned, under institutions providing 
more incentive and opportunity for human 
endeavor than has prevailed elsewhere in the 
world. They have accumlated their great 
natural wealth through production carried 
to such a point that they are turning out 
with six per cent of the world’s population 
half the staples of the world industry. What 
is more important they have established a 
standard of wages and living, of reward for 
labor and productive enterprise, incompar- 
ably the highest in the world. They have 
achieved this through methods the rest of 
the world can emulate, if it will. The solu- 
tion of the comparative poverty of the rest 
of the world is through adoption of our sys- 
tem of political unity, through the aban- 
donment of international hatreds, prejudices 
and rivalries, largely of economic origin, 
through less politics and more production of 
the necessities of life. The solution is not in 
dragging Americans down to their level, but 
in rising to ours.” 

We welcome a presentation which gives 
us the opportunity to awaken the American 
mind to what foreign competition within tHe 
boundaries of the United States is going to 
bring to the American people. By our energy, 
by our thrift, by our efficiency, by our grow- 
ing knowledge of how to fight for the in- 
ternational trade, this nation has built up a 
standard of living and a general prosperity 
which we intend to maintain and we shall 
use every honest means to combat a foreign 
invasion of cement when it endangers our 
national life, our standards of living and our 
national prosperity. 

There certainly can be no impropriety in 
advocating the purchase of American cement 
of American consumers for the benefit of 
the American people. 

CEMENT INFORMATION BUREAU, 
25 Broadway, New York City. 


U. S. Gypsum Co. Celebrates Its 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

On January 4, executives and employes of 
the United States Gypsum Co., of Chicago, 
gathered at the Edgewater Beach hotel in 
Chicago to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the company. A feature of the 
occasion was an exhibit of the 38 gypsum 
products made by the company. Sewell L. 
Avery, president; O. M. Knode and C. F. 
Henning, vice presidents, and R. G. Bear 
were the principal speakers. 
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Slate Waste and Its Exploitation 
By E. T. Ellis, F.J.1. 


Shefheld, England 


T THE PRESENT TIME much less 
use is made of slate waste than should 
be made; and it will be interesting, there- 
fore, and possibly helpful to quarry owners 
having large amounts of waste slate to deal 
with some outlets for it, and to cover so far 
as possible within the limits of a short paper 
its practical exploitation. 

Six aspects of the exploitation of slate 
waste have been selected for discussion, al- 
though the number of available outlets is 
possibly four or five times this number. The 
particular six, however, about to be de- 
scribed are given on account of the fact 
that it is possible to manipulate them 
cheaply. 


Sintered Slate as Road Stone 


First of all I should like to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that slate waste if strongly 
heated sinters, and instead of remaining in 
its original form, i.e., a comparatively soft 
mineral, it becomes intensely hard. 

Sintered slate is, therefore, a very suit- 
able material for use as road stone, espe- 
cially on the smaller side roads and country 
lanes where a very cheap material is essen- 
tial. The process of sintering slate is by 
no means difficult to manipulate, nor is it 
costly, and consists of heating the loose 
slate refuse in circular furnaces with coal, 
coke, or waste fuel, with a strong blast until 
the form of the refuse is entirely altered, 
i.e., until sintering is complete. 

Samples are removed from the furnaces 
from time to time, and thus it is easy to 
see when sinterization has completely taken 
place. On this being noticed the furnaces 
are taken out of the series, the sintered 
slate slowly cooled, and then the lumps are 
passed through powerful breaking machines, 
and the new road stone graded to the dif- 
ferent sizes required. 

Sintered slate rivals the hardest possible 
blast furnace slag as a road metal, and can 
be almost as cheaply produced, in view of 
the fact that unlimited quantities of slate 
refuse are available. 


Slate Bricks and Building Stone 


Excellent bricks and building stone can 
be prepared from slate waste by either of 
two simple processes, and the use of this 
form of brick in house building and in the 
construction of factories, and even docks 
and harbor works is to be recommended. 

The first process consists of grinding the 
waste to the form of fine powder, and mak- 
ing a paste of it with the smallest possible 
quantity of water. This paste is next filled 
into molds of different types, and submitted 
to great pressure in order to congeal the 
mass. The bricks or blocks of stone are 
then removed from the molds, and built up 
in kilns in which they are burnt in almost 


the same way as ordinary clay blicks, but 
at a rather higher temperature. 

The second process is entirely different; 
although here again it is necessary to grind 
the refuse to the form of a fine powder. 
If this pulverized slate waste be now mixed 
with about 5% of oxychloride of magnesia, 
and then moistened with water and filled 
into molds, no heat and comparatively little 
pressure is needed to make hard bricks or 
building stone. It most cases the material 
sets into a hard lump in less than 12 hours, 
entirely of its own accord, but it is an im- 
portant point not to use an excessive amount 
of water, otherwise setting may be some- 
what slower. 

Slate bricks and building stone prepared 
in this way are extremely dense, and last 
a long time. Oxychloride of magnesia is 
easily prepared, and by no means expensive, 
hence the cost of such bricks and building 
stone should compare very favorably with 
bricks made in the ordinary way, and build- 
ing stone from quarries. 


Slate Chips for Gravel 


Very little treatment is required in the 
exploitation of slate waste for use as gravel, 
and yet one very seldom sees it so employed, 
it being preferred to pay an enhanced price 
for gravel from a distance, instead of using 
refuse close at hand. 

To exploit slate chips as a gravel substi- 
tute the waste should be washed, and it may 
be necessary to boil it either with dilute 
mineral acid or dilute alkali in order to kill 
any vegetable growth which may have formed 
thereon during the long period in which the 
waste has accumulated on the spoil bank of 
the slate quarry. The refuse is then passed 
through various types of crushing machines 
and graded into three sizes—i.e., nuts about 
the size of ordinary surface road metal, 
chips similar to fine gravel, and slate sand 
for use as concrete aggregate. 


Slate Dust as a Filler for Fertilizer 


There are many chemicals which are too 
powerful to be employed alone, and which 
it is impossible to distribute over the soil in 
sufficiently small quantities. If, however, 
such chemicals be mixed with a diluent such 
as slate dust, the application is a very simple 
matter indeed, and it would pay owners of 
slate quarries, therefore, to grind the slate 
dust until it is as fine as the finest basic 
slag, and to sell it either alone or use in the 
manner indicated, or already mixed with 
active chemicals in the form of artificial 
manure. The two most important chemicals 
are, of course, sulphate of iron for increas- 
ing the density of the color alike of leaves 
and flowers, and crude naphthalene from the 
gasworks for pest killing. One ounce of the 
sulphate should be mixed with about a pound 
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of fine slate dust, while in the case of thie 
naphthalene 10% of the final mixture should 
consist of naphthalene, and either 90% of 
slate dust, or 60% of slate dust, and the 
remainder of furnace flue dust. 


Slate Pencils from Unwanted Waste 


Very few owners of slate quarries have 
considered the manufacture of slate pencils 
as a sideline, and yet, as a matter of fact 
this is a highly profitable way of exploiting 
unwanted waste. 


’The process consists of grinding the ref- 

use, and mixing in from 10 to 20% of 
French chalk. After this it is necessary to 
moisten the mixture with a solution of 
waterglass (sodium silicate), and it is then 
molded into the form of rods, 4 to % in. 
in diameter, and of any convenient length. 
Slow drying is an important matter, and 
when the rods have entirely lost their mois- 
ture, they are burnt in kilns in almost the 
same manner as are clay bricks. 


Slate Powder as a Dentifrice 


Even one of the smaller slate quarries 
should be able to produce sufficient denti- 
frice to serve the public for many miles 
round from its waste. This way of exploita- 
tion of slate waste is, therefore, recom- 
mended where the quarries are situated close 
to, or actually in, a large town or city. 


The process of the exploitation of slate 
powder as a dentifrice is a comparatively 
simple one. It consists of washing, heating, 
and re-washing the refuse in the first in- 
stance, the object of the heating being to 
destroy any organic matter which may have 
formed on the waste during the period of 
its accumulation. It is next passed through 
mills of different types in order that it may 
be ground to an impalpable powder. Com- 
plete absence of grit is a very important 
matter, as although slate waste is compara- 
tively soft, the presence of grit in a den- 
tifrice is sure to damage the enamel of the 
teeth of the user, and if swallowed by acci- 
dent may accumulate in the stomach or the 
intestines. 

The impalpable powder is next mixed with 
from 30 to 50% of precipitated chalk, and 
1% of the total mixture of carbolic acid is 
added, this being the purified variety, and 
not the ordinary crude commercial oily 
liquid. Various other additions may be made; 
thus up to 5% of oil or essence of pepper- 
mint, oil or essence of eucalyptus, or oil or 
essence of thymol may be mixed in with the 
slate dust and chalk. No doubt further re- 
search will show that a great many other 
essential oils can be used in addition, and 
combinations of several may be used to ob- 
tain special flavors. Finally the powder is 
slowly dried in an atmosphere of pepper- 
mint or whatever oil has been used as an 
addition; otherwise, of course, the vapor 
will be driven from the powder into the 
atmosphere. It is necessary to make these 
dentifrices up into tins immediately drying 
is completed, as they give off vapor very 
readily, and thus lose their effect. 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPING UNITS 


WHICH WILL HELP OUT IN THE HARD PLACES 











6-8” types 
Pumps with 
125 h.p. mo- 
tors sluicing 
earth for To- 
ronto Reser- 
voir Dam. 
Fred T. Ley\& 
Co., Inc., Con- 
tractors. 





Any process or undertaking requiring the use of centrifugal pumps can be materially helped 
y or hindered by the kind of pumps and their proper application. Allis-Chalmers centrifugal 
: pumps with Allis-Chalmers motors are the kind of units that help, and our representatives 
can assist you in their proper application. On two recent construction jobs contractors had 
to build large earth-filled dams, and Allis-Chalmers Centrifugal Pumping Units were selected 
for hydraulic sluicing service. The high reliability factor of our units was of great assistance 
in the satisfactory completion of the work and the contractors were highly pleased with the 
performance of the Allis-Chalmers Centrifugal Pumping Units of combined responsibility. 


6-10” types 
pumps with 
200 h.p. mo- 
tors sluicing 
earth for dam 
for Northern 
N. Y. Utilities 
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News of All the Industry 
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Incorporations 





Magnesia Co., Seattle, Wash., 
Buell, Fred Furey and others. 

Silica Sand Co., San Antonio, Texas, 
G. H. Piper, Harry Hatch and others. 

Valley Portland Cement Co., 
Howard Throckmorton and others. 


Weaver-Blank Sand and Gravel Co., 
Kan., $10,000. 


$50,000. W. E. 
$40,000. 
Goshen, Calif. 


Wichita, 


Fayette Rock Co., Lexington. Ky., $10,000. 
R. R. Smith, L. Tucker and R. T. Gunn. 
St. Lawrence Marble and Tile, Ltd., Montreal, 


Ont., Canada. 
Aldershot Sand and Crushed Stone Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada, $40.000. 


Concrete Pipe Co., Portland, Ore., has de- 
creased its capital stock to $200,000. 

Auburn Concrete Products Co., Inc., 
Wash., $20,000. C. M. Long, 
W. R. Ritchie. 


Twig Concrete Products and Gravel Co., Inc., 


Auburn, 
A. H. Boyd and 


Duluth, Minn., $100,000. L. R. Bussa, M. D. 
Hoffatt and others. 

Sand Springs Lime Co., Sand Springs, Okla., 
$5000. J. SS. Greer, Rosie Tracy and Loraine 
Greer. 

Eureka Limestone Co., Asheville, N. C., $100.- 


000. H. Fleming, Hot Springs, se Bonesteel, 
Asheville, and L. Blankenship, Lexington, Ky. 
Improved Brick and Stone Co., Wilmington, 
Del., $500,000. To manufacture brick, stone and 
building materials of all kinds. 
Agricultural Lime Corp., Inc., 
$700,000. Mark W. Cole, 
Trust Co. of Delaware.) 


Dover, N. J., 

Dover. (Corporation 
Limestone, rock, sand. 
. §. Lackland, Atho Lipes and associates, 
Buchanan, Va., $50,000. To manyfacture con- 
crete pipe and other concrete products. 

Canada Gravel and Sand Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, $40,000. To quarry, mine and deal 
in sand, gravel, cement and crushed stone. 

Howell J. Davis, Kingston Park, and J. Ross 
Hanahan, 21 Meeting street, Charleston, S. C., 
$1,750,000. To manufacture portland cement. 

Buhrman Sand and Gravel 


Corp., New York 
City, $175,000. F. W. Buhrman, A. S. Bayles, 
H. S. Weller. (Filed by Weller and Rogers, 


Jamaica.) 

Little Rock Stone Co., 
000, $25,000 subscribed, 
value of $25 each. J. W. Carmean, president and 
treasurer; Frank Carmean, vice-president, and 
Frank Carmean, Jr., secretary. 


Little Rock, Ark., $75,- 
3000 shares with par 





Quarries 





E. Simpson, St. Louis, Mo., recently pur- 


chased 160 acres of marble. land, located near 
Shipps Ferry, Ark., from Robert Dittman, also 
of St. Louis. The price was $400. 


Lannon Quarries Corp., Beaver Dam, 
cently incorporated for 
the December 11 
be operated under 
and Supply Co.. 


Wis., re- 
$50, 000 as announced in 
issue of “‘Rock Products,” will 
lease by the Central Lumber 


Indiana Limestone Co., Bedford, Ind., which 
recently suffered a $100,000 loss in its warehouse 
and plant in Oolitic, Ind., will rebuild at once. 
D. H. Johnson, assistant vice-president, is in 
charge. 





Sand and Gravel 





Bedford-Nugent Co., Evansville, Ind., is reported 
to have placed an order with the Jones and Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., for the construc- 
tion of two barges, each to be 110 ft. long, 28 ft. 


wide and 7 ft. deep. 
Georgetown Gravel Co., Georgetown, Ga., has 
opened a sales office in Atlanta, Ga., at 302 


Healey building. E. H. Boyd is in charge of the 
office and will handle the company’s sales. 


Gadsden Sand and Gravel Co., 
recently organized with a capital of $50,000, is 
reported to have started operations at its plant 
recently. The company will ship building sand, 
molding sand and gravel to all parts of the south. 
Its sand beds are located in East Gadsden. Felix 
Bowman is president. 


Gadsden, Ala., 





Lime 





Orcas Lime Works, Seattle, Wash., is said to 
have completely electrified its plants located near 
Roche Harbor. The equipment was furnished and 


installed by Charles Churchill, a local electrical 
engineer. 





Gypsum 





United States Gypsum Corp., Chicago, IIl., ac- 
cording to reports, is planning extensions and _ im- 
provement to its plant at Loveland, Colo., which 
will cost approximately $300,000 with machinery. 

Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated, San 
Francisco, Calif., has been forced to temporarily 
close its gypsum plant at Plaster City while the 
railroad tracks from the plant to the gypsum 
mines, which were almost entirely washed out by 
recent floods, are repaired and hauling of crude 
gypsum can be resumed. The company, it is said, 
is rushed with orders which cannot be filled be- 
cause there are no materials at the mill to crush. 
The Pacific company also has a gypsum plant at 
Gerlach, Nev. 





Cement 





Lawrence Portland Cement Co., 
Penn., expects to have the plans for its proposed 
branch plant at Thomaston, Maine, completed 
about January 15 and will start work immediately, 
it is said. The entire project will cost more than 
$1,500,000 with machinery. Reference to the 
proposed plant has been made in the November 
27 and December 11 issues of ‘‘Rock Products.” 

Smith is president. 


Northampton, 


Frank H. 


Coplay Cement Mfg. Co., Coplay, Penn., the 
oldest company in the portland cement industry 
in the Lehigh Valley, have authorized the Hooper- 
Momberger Co., 90 West street, New York, to dis- 
pose of the surplus material and equipment con- 
sisting of crushers, ball and tube mills, of well 
known makes, which are replaced by machinery 
of the very latest design and of larger capacity. 
Due to the super power changes on the eastern 
coast, the 25 cycle motor plant has been changed 
to 60 cycles as well as the transformer installation. 

New Egyptian Portland Cement Co. 
be moving its plant at Holly, Mich., 
of the city. 

Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, 
pres is reported to be building a new plant at 
Lakefield, Ontario. 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corp., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has opened a district office at 517 Barnett 
National Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. The office 
is in charge of D. R. Curtis, who had been with 
the Dixie Portland Cement Co. for 17 years. 


is said to 
to a site east 





Cement Products 





Earl Adams, Gold Hill, Ore., it is reported, is 
installing equipment for the manufacture of cement 
products and ornamental brick and cement blocks. 

Gouverneur Limestone Co., Gouverneur, N. Y., 
report that they are planning to enlarge their 
cement products department next spring to meet 
the increasing demand. The company manufac- 
tures tile, brick cement building blocks and fence 


posts. A. W. Temple is in charge of the depart- 
ment. 


Home Builders Supply Co., Swanton, Ohio, has 
purchased the cement block factory of Zeller & 
Son, a local concern. 


Charles and Herman Morris, 


who are engaged 
in the 


manufacture of cement burial vaults at 


Sharon, Wis., have opened up a branch factor 
at Delavan, Wis., so as to meet increased demands. 


Washington Mantel Co., Seattle, Wash., manu- 
facturers of tile mantels of conventional and made- 
to-order designs, have moved from 3915 Brooklyn 
Ave. to 3425 Stoneway. H. L. Langtry and S. P. 
Ostermeyer are the proprietors. 


Collier Duntile Products Co., Donna, Texas, 
started operations at its plant recently, according 
to reports. The present capacity is about 2000 tile 
per day. 


E. F. Reese, Kennewick, Wash., is reported to 
have recently opened a cement products factory 
here, for the purpose of manufacturing all kinds 
of cement products, specializing in irrigation pipe 
and building blocks. 


Luigi and Guido Manzani have engaged in busi- 
ness at 967 North Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif., 
as the Los Angeles Terrazzo and Cement Works. 


Readymix Mortar Co., Seattle, Wash., has 


changed its name to the Mutual oid and Ma- 
terial Co. 


Gonzales Cement Works, Gonzales, Texas, is 
contemplating the construction of a branch plant 
in San Antonio for the manufacture of concrete 
sewer pipe, machinery to be electric driven. The 
plant, it is estimated, will cost $70,000. 


Acme Stucco Co. has engaged in business at 
1566 Howard street, San Francisco, Calif., ac- 
cording to a report. 


Pueblo Cinder and Cement Products Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., is contemplating the erection of a one-story 
addition, 30x120 ft. A portion of the structure 
will be equipped as a repair shop, it is said. 
L. W. Crenger is general manager. 

W. A. Ross Construction Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., expects to start work on the erection of its 
proposed new central concrete mixing plant about 
January 10, it is said. Reference to the company’s 
plans for this plant was made on page 98 of the 
November 27 issue of “Rock Products.’ The 
estimated cost of the plant is $250,000. 


Orlando, Fla.—The Duntile Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Florida was organized recently at a 
state-wide meeting of duntile manufacturers held 
in this city. E. A. Hoselton of Orlando was 
elected president of the association. Addresses 
were given at the meeting by L. F. Fletcher, 
building inspector of Orlando and president of the 


Florida Builders’ conference; N. Stineman, 
of the Portland Cement Association’s Chicago 
office; T. B. Douglas, of the association’s Jack- 


sonville office, and P. Thornton, of the South- 
ern Testing Laboratories of Tampa. There are 
said to be 25 ‘“Duntile” manufacturing plants in 
Florida. State headquarters for the association 
will be decided upon later by a special committee. 





Rock Asphalt 





Rock Asphalt Co., Wichita, Kan., is reported 
to have tentative plans under way for a new 
asphalt manufacturing plant, to cost about $50,- 
000 with equipment. George H. Bradford is 
president. 





Miscellaneous Rock Products 





Abb Landis, 1110 Indiana Life building, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has acquired the properties of the 
Asbestos Mining and Manufacturing Co. of Holly- 
wood, Ga., and will operate under the name of 
Hollywood Asbestos Mines. 

American Fertilizer and Chemical Works, San 
Saba, Tex., of which Thomas F. Hawkins of 
Georgetown, Tex., is president, will erect a $30,000 
plant for the manufacture of fertilizer, lime, etc. 





Personals 





S. W. Busset, Oakland, Calif., announces that 
he has acquired the local sales rights for the 
product of the Pacific Coast Wall Co., Oakland, 


manufacturers of a gypsum reinforced inside parti- 
tion. 
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when 
its built under 


CENTRALIZED 
CONTROL 


This efficient and orderly looking construction scene is typical of the manner in which all Arnold and Weigel Lime 
Plants are erected under Centralized Control. 
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Our complete service, which has become famous in the lime industry under its nickname “Centralized Control,” as- 
sures the careful and accurate handling of the multitudinous small details which ‘“‘make or break’’ the successful opera- 


tion of the modern lime plant. 
Many of the most prominent lime-producing concerns in the country can testify to the benefits of Centralized Control. 


Both the plants erected in the past and those now under construction are examples of consummate engineering skill— 
and far-sighted provision for future developments. Our consultation service does not obligate you in any manner. 


ARNOLD & WEIGEL 


Contractors and Engineers 


Woodville, Ohio US: A 
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Fred D. Hatfield, director of safety of the 
Indiana Limestone Co., Bloomington, Ind., out- 
lined safety advances made in the stone quarries 
of Indiana during the past 18 months at the 
recent meeting of the statewide safety conference 
held in Indianapolis. 


Dr. M. L. Hartmann has resigned as director of 
research of the Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to_become technical director of the Celite 
Products Co., whose research laboratory is located 
at Lompoc, Calif. 


Dr. Hartmann is a graduate of the University 
of Arizona, and received his doctorate degree from 
Harvard University. e was formerly head of 
the department of chemistry, South Dakota State 
School of Mines, and has for the past nine years 
been in charge of the research department of the 
Carborundum Co. 


Clarence (Sandy) ~ president of the Pratt 
Building Material Co., San Francisco, Calif., who 
has been ‘‘Mayor”’ of Westwood Park, a suburb, 
for the nine years he and his family lived there, 
has just moved into a new home at Monterey 
Heights and is now said to be “Mayor” of that 
place. The question that attorneys and politicians 
are now trying to decide is: Can Sandy hold down 
the office as ‘‘Mayor”’ of Westwood Park and still 
chlaim the ‘‘Mayor’s”’ office in exclusive Monterey 
Heights? Pratt also claims to be ‘‘Mayor” of 
Prattco, Monterey county, and Prattrock, near 
Folsom. where he has sand, rock and gravel pro- 
ducing plants. 


George O. Gray, formerly connected with the 
Three Forks Portland Cement Co., Denver, Colo., 
is now vice-president and sales manager of the 
Western Wallboard Co., Seattle, Wash., which 
company has taken over the sales of Hanover 
plaster, manufactured by the Three Forks com- 
=. for the states of Washington, Oregon and 

aho. 


Al. W. Scarratt has been appointed assistant 
chief engineer of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
Newark, N. J. Prior to joining the Hyatt organ- 
ization, Mr. Scarratt spent 13% years with the 
Minneapolis Steel and Machinery Co., Minneapolis. 
Mr. Scarratt was one of the organizers of the 
Society of Tractor Engineers in Minneapolis, and 
a prime mover in merging that organization with 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. He has 
served as councilor, vice president of tractor engi- 
neering, and as secretary of the Minneapolis sec- 
tion of the S. E., which office he still holds, 
and has also served on various standards commit- 
tees of the society. 





Obituaries 





Benjamin F. Adams, for many years identified 
with the crushed stone industry in Indiana, died 
recently while in a taxicab in Chicago. Mr. 
Adams, who was 64 years old, and his brother, 
W. H. Adams, some time ago sold the Monroe 
County Oolitic Stone Co., south of Bloomington, 
Ind., in a merger for $700,000. They started the 
Bloomington National Bank several years ago. 
Mr. Adams was a graduate of Indiana University 
at Bloomington and was treasurer of the alumni 
association for several years. 





Manufacturers 





Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, re- 


ports the following personnel changes: Paul 
Ackerman, to the position of enginer, service 
department, with all service work of the automo- 


tive, industrial and steel mill divisions coordinated 
under his direction; J. H. Ridge to the position 
of manager of the Pittsburgh, Penn., branch and 
G. G. Weston to the position of manager of the 
Omaha branch. 


Mundy Sales Corp., New York, N. Y., an- 
nounces the appointment of the George W. Ziegler 
Machinery Co., 528 First Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
as exclusive distributors for Mundy hoisting equip- 
ment, including the new patent three-speed hoist. 


E. W. Bassick, Detroit, Mich., and associates 
have acquired the capital stock of Service Motors, 
Inc., to take care of the expanding business and 
to further carry on the development of the “Relay 
Axle” equipped truck. The Service plant at Wa- 
bash, Ind., is of the modern type of construction, 
designed and built for the efficient production of 
motor vehicles. The plant has a floor space of 
approximately 250,000 sq. ft., giving a capacity of 
10,000 to 12,000 trucks fer year. A new corpo- 
ration will be formed, consolidating the Service 
company with the Commerce Truck Co., Ypsilanti, 
Mich., of which E. W. Bassick is president. 


Barber-Greene Co. has opened a new office at 
2045 Main St., Kansas City, Mo., with E. H. 
Cooper, district manager, in charge. 


Rock Products 


Ideal Concrete Machinery Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
announces the appointment of Wylie Bros., Inc., 
511 West Main St., Oklahoma City, Okla., as 
its representatives for that state. 


Koppel Industrial Car and Equipment Co., Kop- 
pel, Penn., has recently completed a new bulletin 
on quarry cars, track and track equipment, which 
will be ready for distribution at the National 
Crushed Stone Association Detroit convention. 


James L. Mayer and Frederick E. Oswald an- 
nounce the opening of a sales office for industrial 
engineering equipment at 332 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. They are now representing the Dings 
Magnetic Separator Co. and the Saginaw Stamp- 
ing and Tool Co., manufacturers of pressed steel 
overhead conveyor wheels, trolleys and casters. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIll., are plan- 
ning an interesting exhibit of its equipment at 
the 1927 Road Show. J. H. Brown, Chicago 
district sales manager, will be in charge of the 
exhibit and will be assisted by different members 
of the sales force. 


Electric Controller and Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, announce the removal of its Toronto office 
from the Traders Bank Bldg. to 415 Metropolitan 
Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. 


Lakewood Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
announces the appointment of the Superior Supply 
Co., Webster building, Chicago, distributors of 
their equipment in the river counties of Iowa, 
northern Illinois and the northwest portion of 
Indiana. A. N. Herrick, manager of the Chicago 
office now closed, continues as district supervisor 
for the central west territory, headquarters with 
the Superior Supply Co. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., an- 
nounce the opening of a branch sales office at 472 
Hanna building, Cleveland, Ohio, with J. G. 
Stewart and J. L. Langner in charge. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., an- 
nounces the following elections: Theodore Beran 
of New York, H. Monroe of Chicago and 
J. A. Cranston of San Francisco as commercial 
vice-presidents, in charge of the commercial activi- 
ties of the company in the New York, central 
and Pacific coast districts respectively, and E. W. 
Allen, vice-president, in charge of engineering, 
with offices in Schenectady. On account of the 
temporary absence of Vice-President F. C. Pratt 
because of illness, G. Emmons, former vice- 
president, was elected as acting vice-president to 
take charge of manufacturing activities. 


Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., announce the merger of the West- 
inghouse Electric Products Co., Mansfield, Ohio, 
and the George Cutler Co., South Bend, Ind., 
both subsidiaries of the company, into the parent 
company as branch works. 


Burke Electric Co., Erie, Penn., announces the 
appointment of H. C. Lemire, 407 South Fourth 
street, Minneapolis, Minn., as district sales agent 
for Minnesota, the Dakotas and the northern por- 
tion of Wisconsin. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl., announces 
the removal of the Butte, Mont., offices to 54 East 
Broadway. J. G. Graham is in charge. 





Trade Literature 





NOTICE—Any publication mentioned under this heading 
will be sent free unless otherwise noted, to readers, on 
request to the firm issuing the publication. When writ- 
ing for any of the items kindly mention Rock Propucts. 


General Electric Bulletins. GEA-578 on me- 
chanical drive turbines; GEA-528 on centrifugal 
air compressors; GEA- 556 on automatic welding 
head and control. 


Limit Stops and Automatic Compensators. Bul- 
letin 1037-C describing type ‘‘B” limit stops for 
use with alternating and direct current motors on 
electric cranes and any other motor driven ma- 
chine which must be automatically stopped when 
reaching a given position. Bulletin 1042-F de- 
scribing automatic compensators for 110 to 550 
volts a.c. squirrel cage and synchronous motors. 
ELECTRIC CONTROLLER AND MFG. CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Roller Mills, Air Separators, Etc. Catalog No. 
18 on Raymond roller mills equipped with air sep- 
arators, automatic pulverizers with air or screen 
separation, vacuum air separating plants, special 
exhausters, dust collectors and accessories.  Illus- 
trations and details of design. RAYMOND 
— IMPACT PULVERIZER CO., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Refractory Cement. Bulletin on “Grefco,” high 
temperature chrome cement made by GENERAL 
REFRACTORIES CO., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Oil Engines. Bulletin No. 400 on the type “‘D,” 
model “‘“M” four cylinder Venn-Severin oil engine. 
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Data on _ construction, operation and design. 
VENN-SEVERIN MACHINE CO., Chicago, Ili. 


Drag-Line Bucket. Bulletin No. 666-A on new 
bucket equipped with Van Port reversible and 
replaceable teethh THE HAYWARD CO., New 
York, N. Y 


Material Handling Machinery. General catalog 
No. 30, a complete listing of S-A machinery, 
standard and special, as designed for material 





New bulletin on material handling 
equipment 


handling purposes. Blue prints 
showing typical arrangements. Tables of specifi- 
cations, sizes and prices. New data on design, 
capacities and power requirements of all classes 
of conveying and elevating machinery and cor- 
related listings of machinery units. 960 pp. 
STEPHENS-ADAMSON CO., Aurora, IIl. 


Huber Stokers. Bulletins listing some econo- 
mies obtained through use of efficient mechanical 
stokers)5 FLYNN & EMRICH CO., Baltimore, 
Md. 


and drawings 


Fans and Blowers. Bulletin No. 8001 describ- 
ing and illustrating “Sirocco” fans and blowers. 
Data on design, arrangement, capacity tables, etc. 
AMERICAN BLOWER CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Gasoline Hoists. Bulletin No. 8 describing and 
illustrating single and double and three friction 
drive gasoline hoists, concrete tower hoists, gaso- 
line mine hoists and others. Construction details, 
capacity tables, etc. LIDGERWOOD MFG. CO., 
New York, N. Y. 


Super-Refractories. Booklet describing manufac- 
ture of “Kruzite’ and “Mizzou” high alumina 
liners for use in portland cement and lime kilns. 
A. P. GREEN FIRE BRICK CO., Mexico, Mo. 


Sling Chains. Bulletin on types and varieties 
of single and double sling chains. Includes data 
and tables on safe working loads, suggestions for 
use and price lists. S. G. TAYLOR CHAIN 
CO., Chicago, IIl. 


Car dumping and handling equipment. Bulletin 
No. 86 illustrating rotary car dumpers, car feeder 
installations, sproggers, Rand’s ‘‘Weighbasket” 
and other equipment. ROBERTS AND SCHAEF- 
FER CO., Chicago, IIl. 


Dredging Projects. New bulletin describing 
several outstanding dredging projects of land and 
marine type. Pontoon tanks, automatic welding 
processes and table of safe working loads for vari- 
ous diameters and gauges. Illustrates various types 
of special steel dredge pipe, elbows, flanges, etc. 
THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


Pinion Puller. Bulletin illustrating and describ- 
ing Duff pinion puller—No. 55. DUFF MFG. 
CO., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


The Mico-Scope. First issue of a monthly house 
organ published by the McMYLER-INTER- 
STATE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Spur Gear Speed Reducers. Catalog No. 26 de- 
scribing and illustrating complete line of Jones 
spur gear speed reducers. Details of design and 
operation, data on miscellaneous applications, op- 
erating instructions, tables of horsepower ratings, 
construction, etc. . A. JONES FOUNDRY 
AND MACHINE CO., Chicago, IIl. 


General Electric Bulletins, GEA-451 on the MT 
control system for direct current motors; GEA-548 
on pedestal bases for vertical motors. 


Winter Construction Tools. Bulletin No. 52 
illustrating and describing concrete heaters, thaw- 
ers, mortar heating pans, salamanders, water heat- 
ers, furnace burners, etc., for use in winter con- 
struction work. AEROIL BURNER CO., INC., 
Union City, N. J. 





